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THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 


By C. FALKENHORS?T.* 


THE name of Christopher Columbus is insep- 
arably connected with the discovery of America, 
and as this discovery is rightly reckoned the most 
important of its kind ever made, the fame of Co- 
lumbus far outshines that of any other discoverer 
or navigator. 

Columbus is one of the few world heroes whose 
names are held in grateful remembrance in all 
countries and by all races, and around the figure 
of the bold Genoese there has been woven a tissue 
of legend and fable, in which he appears as a 
martyr as well as an explorer. 

But the careful researches of the last few dec- 
ades have exposed the falsity of many of these 
legends, and in the light of these researches Co- 
lumbus appears as a very different person from 
the ideal character of the schoolbooks ; a man 
by no means free from human errors and weak- 
nesses, although great in the inflexible determi- 
nation with which he carried out his plans. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to learn the true 
history of Columbus and his times will be con- 
vinced that the hero was himself responsible for 
many of his sufferings, and that his contempora- 
ries were less unjust than is commonly supposed. 

In order to form a correct estimate of Columbus, 
we must first become acquainted with the scenes 
in which he moved and the spirit of the time that 
gave him birth. 

As early as the middle of the fifteenth century 
the basin of the Mediterranean had become too 
small for the peoples which occupied it, and vis- 
ions of what might lie beyond the ocean dazzled 
the eyes of princes and traders alike. 

The Mohammedans brought all kinds of costly 
stuffs from the East ; rumors of the wealth of the 
distant Indies became rife among the people, and 
there was a constantly increasing desire to form 
a closer commercial connection with those mar- 
velous regions. And by the name ‘ Indies ” was 
probably understood all the territory bordering on 
the Indian Ocean from Zauzibar to China. These 
lands had long been known from the excellent 
descriptions of Mareo Polo and other travelers, 
so that Europeans hada general idea of ‘‘ The In- 
dies ” as far as the coasts of Cathay (China) and 
Zipangu, the “ Isle of Gold,” now called Japan. 

But there was also a tradition of the existence 
of a Christian land, ruled by Prester John, in the 
far East, and so, while the.traders were allured by 
the hope of gain, the Christian: princes of South- 


ern Europe, still filled with dread and hatred of 
the Moors and Saracens, longed to form an alli- 
ance with this unknown Christian potentate of 
Asia, in order to attack the detested infidels from 
both sides. 

It was owing to the farsightedness of Prince 
Henry, surnamed ‘The Sailor,” that Portugal 
took the lead in explorations. Portuguese navi- 
gators made numerous attempts to find a way to 
the Indies by circumnavigating Africa. In spite 
of failures they persevered until Bartholomew 
Diaz had discovered the Cape of Good Hope, and 
finally, on May 20th, 1495, Vasco da Gama brought 
his fleet to anchor in the harbor of Calicut. 

The Portuguese explorations and discoveries 
were the outcome of wise and well-considered 
plans, but they. progressed slowly, as it took 
many years sufficiently to develop the courage of 
the explorers. 

Meanwhile the interest of traders and men of 
science in the problem kept increasing, and as 
the route around Africa seemed so beset with 
difficulties another route was sought, and found, 
by geographers. 

No learned man in the fifteenth century doubted 
the spherical form of the earth, although there was 
some difference of opinion concerning the size of 
the sphere. 

About two hundred years before the commence- 
ment of our era Eratosthenes of Alexandria made 
the first measurement of the length of a degree, 
between Alexandria and Syene on the Nile, the 
present Assuan. 

From this measurement Eratosthenes computed 
the circumference of the earth to be 252,000 
stadia—a distance which, when reduced to mod- 
ern measures, is found to be within about 300 
miles of the truth. This result must be regarded 
as a most brilliant achievement of ancient science, 
but the further observations and conclusions of 
Eratosthenes are still more remarkable. 

He reckoned the difference in longitude be- 
tween the western coast of Spain and the eastern 
coast of Asia at 120 degrees. Hence it followed 
that the known world extended, east and west, 
over only one-third of the circumference of the 
globe—the approximate correctness of which con- 
clusion will be made evident by a glance at a ter- 
restrial globe. 

Eratosthenes boldly announced the possibility 
of the circumnavigation of the globe, and stated 


* Translated by Dr. L. B. Fletcher. 




















that it might be possible to sail from Spain to 
India, on the latitude of Rhodes. 

He adds, however, that one or more habitable 
continents might exist between. And so, 2,000 
years ago, not only was a masterly theoretical 
solution of the ocean passage to India given, but 
the possible discovery of a new continent was sug- 
gested ! 

But the views of Eratosthenes were unknown, 
or at least disregarded, in subsequent ages. Later 
geographers so diminished the size of the earth. 
and increased the extension of Europe and Asia 
that only a relatively narrow ocean intervened 
between Spain and Japan. 

In the year of the discovery of America the 
first terrestrial globe was made by the ‘ the 
great cosmographer ” Martin Behaim of Nurem- 
berg. 

This globe fairly represents the views of the ge- 
ographers of the time and of Columbus himself. 
In the drawing of a section of this globe, shown 
on page 390, we find no room for a new conti- 
nent. The Canary and Cape Verde Islands and 
the Azores had long been known and colonized. 
The next land positively known to exist was Zi- 
pangu, or Japan, between which and the Azores 
lay the doubtful Antilia and the Isle of St. Bran- 
dan. 

The Azores on this map are almost midway be- 
tween Spain and Zipangu, so that a journey from 
the Azores to Zipangu appeared to be no formida- 
ble undertaking. “This error must have greatly 
strengthened the courage of the explorers. 

While the Portuguese were slowly extending 
their explorations along the African coast a 
clever Italian advised them to try the westward 
passage across the Atlantic. 

This Italian, however, was not the famous 
Genoese, but a Florentine physician, Paolo 'Tos- 
canelli. 

Toscanelli was familiar with Marco Polo’s writ- 
ings, and well acquainted with Nicolo da Conti, 
who had recently visited India and the Sunda 
Islands. ‘Toscanelli, who shared the opinion of 
his contemporaries about the eastward extension 
of Asia, made a map and drew up a plan for the 

westward passage to India, which he sent to the 
Canon Martinez in Lisbon, asking the latter to 
submit them to the King. 

This was done probably in the year 1474, but 
the Portuguese adhered to their original plan of 
circumnavigating Africa, and refused to consider 
‘Toscanelli’s suggestions. 

A few years later Columbus appeared upon the 

scene. 

The romantic embellishments of the life history 
of the great discoverer begin with his youthful 
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days. -His admiring chroniclers tell of studies at 
the university, conflicts with pirates and long 
voyages in polar seas, but careful investigation 
has shown that these studies and adventures are 
pure fables, and that the early life of Columbus 
was quite simple and commonplace. 

Ife was born in the latter half of the year 1446, 
or the spring of 1447, and in all probability in a 
suburb of Genoa, near the Porta San Andrea. 

His father, Domenico Colombo, was a wool 
weaver, and also, to some extent, a foreign trader. 
Young Christopher entered his father’s business, 
and was early sent on voyages, usually to pur- 
chase wine for import. He is known to have vis- 
ited Chios with this object in 1474. 

But Domenico’s commercial ventures were so 
unsuccessful that he was gradually brought to 
ruin, and was forced in 1477 to sell the last of 
his property. 

After this catastrophe Christopher, then thirty 
years old, left his native land to seek his fortune. 
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Following the drift of his time, he went to Lis- 
bon, which was then the objective point of all 
young and adventurous spirits. ‘There he met and 
married a lady of noble birth, Felipa Palestrello, 
whose deceased father, although an Italian, had 
been governor of the little island of Porto Santo, 
near Madeira. 

This marriage brought Columbus into close 
connection with Portuguese colonists and navi- 
gators, with whom -he made voyages to Guinea 
and to England, and became familiar with ocean 
navigation. From these men he first heard ru- 
mors of Atlantic islands and lands beyond the 
sea, and of Indian plants and trees tossed by the 
waves on the shores of the Azores. 
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strip, to be traversed, with favoring winds, in a 
few days; also, that Paradise was situated on a 
mountain in the far East, and many other things, 
which he afterward fancied he had confirmed in 
his later voyages. In Lisbon, too, he heard of the 
plan and map which Toscanelli had sent to King 
Alfonso V. of Portugal. 

Columbus, in whose veins the fervor of explora- 
tion was already reging, at once wrote to Tosca- 
nelli, asking for a copy of the map. 

Strangely enough, in this letter to the Floren- 
tine physician Columbus represented himself as a 
Portuguese. 

He received the desired map and a draft of 
Toscanelli’s old letter to Canon Martinez, in 








THE CONVENT OF LA RABIDA, AT PALOS. 


In Lisbon, the home of the greatest geographers 
and the laboratory of exploration, he learned the 
value and importance of the Indies, and the great 
fame and fortune that awaited the successful ex- 
plorer. 

His ambition thus roused, he began to study 
geography, or ‘‘cosmography,” as it was then 
called. 

Iie was especially attracted and influenced 
by Pierre d’Ailly’s ‘‘ Imago Mundi,” a worthless 
book, written in 1410, but regarded by Columbus 
until the day of his death as a high and trust- 
worthy authority. 

From this book he derived the conviction that 
the ocean between Spain and India was a narrow 


which the plan of the westward voyage was mi- 
nutely set forth. 

Toscanelli’s map has been lost, but from his 
letter to Columbus, which is still extant, it is ev- 
ident that the coasts of Asia and Europe were laid 
down on the map substantially as they appeared 
on Martin Behaim’s globe. 

From this time Columbus, firmly convinced of 
the feasibility of the westward journey to India, 
bert all his energies to its undertaking and ac- 
complishment. 

His first requisite was a royal patron and pro- 
tector. Alfonso of Portugal was already ac- 
quainted with Toscanelli’s plan, and had refused 
to follow it; but in 1481 Alfonso died, and was 
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RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS AT BARCELONA, ON HIS RETURN FLOM HIS FIBST VOXAGE TO AMEBICA.— FROM THE PAINTING BY B. BALACA. 
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SECTION OF MARTIN BEHAIM’S GLOBE. 


succeeded. by John II., who was more adventur- 
ous than his predecessor. 

In 1483 Columbus laid his plan before the 
court. The future discoverer stood before the 
King’s councilors, who were far more learned in 
nautical matters than he, and unfolded a plan 
with which they had long been familiar. Nat- 
urally he at first made no impression, and was re- 
garded as a vain boaster. But when he stated 
the rewards which he expected if his voyage should 
be successful he did produce a profound impres- 
sion, though hardly the one he desired to make. 

He demanded elevation to noble rank, the title 
‘* Admiral of the High Seas,” the dignity and au- 
thority of Viceroy over the lands he might dis- 
cover, and other honors and emoluments. 

Portugal had never made such concessions as 
these to the greatest of her explorers. The King 
declined to entertain the modest propositigns of 
Columbus, and the Portuguese went on plodding 
their way down the African coast. 

Then Columbus left Portugal to try his luck in 
Spain. Here his task was less formidable in one 
respect, for there were no such distinguished 
geographers as those of Lisbon at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

On the other hand, the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise was not yet stirring in Spain, wherefore 
Columbus was forced to seek another pretext for 
fitting out an expedition. This pretext was not 
far to seek. 

The war with the Moors was still raging, and 
religious questions were uppermost in the minds 
of the Spaniards, and so Columbus put forward, 
as the main objects of his expedition, the conver- 
sion of the heathen of distant lands and the ac- 


quisition of treasure for the restoration of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The Spanish court received his proposals by no 
means coldly, but declared that no exploring ex- 
pedition could be fitted out until the war with 
the Moors had been terminated. Columbus was 
dismissed with a small present and the hope of 
future assistance. 

Now commenced a trying time of waiting and 
uncertainty, and as the siege of Granada lasted 
longer than had been expected, he resolved to 
abandon Spain and try his fortune in France. 

On a barren hill near the little port of Palos 
stands the Franciscan cloister La Rabida. Be- 
fore the cloister now stands a small cross which 
marks the spot where Columbus and his little son 
Diego, weary and footsore, broke down utterly 
and begged the good monks for a piece of bread 
and a cup of water. 

This was in the year 1491. 

One of the rooms in the cloister is now hung 
with pictures representing scenes from the voy- 
ages of Columbus; the windows overlook the 
sea, and here, in the sight of the ocean which he 
longed to cross, Columbus told of his bold plans 
and shattered hopes. 

The Franciscans decided that it would be well 
to retain this man in the Spanish service. One 
of them, Padre Juan Perez de Marchena, was con- 
fessor to Queen Isabella, and was therefore able 
to further Columbus’s interest with her. 

This was the turning point in the discoverer’s 
fortunes. 

Granada fell in January, 1492. Shortly after- 
ward an agreement was reached between Colum- 
bus and the court. Three vessels were made 


























ready, and on August 3d the little fleet sailed 
from the port of Palos, 

At the present time, when such vast sums are 
raised for exploring expeditions, it is interesting 
to learn that this most notable of all voyages cost 
the court the sum of 1,140,000 maravedis, which, 
according to modern computation, amounted to a 
little less than $7,300. 

The objects of this first voyage are clearly set 
forth in the introduction to Columbus’s report to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He says : 


‘* After Your Highnesses, in this present year 1492, had 
made an end of the war against the Moors, which had been 
raging through Europe, and had concluded peace in the 
great city of Granada, on the second day of January of 
this same year, by the prowess of your arms, I saw the royal 
banners of Your High- 
nesses floating from the 
towers of the Alhambra, 
and saw the Moorish King 
come forth from the gate 
of his city and kiss the 
hands of Your High- 
nesses. 

‘In the same month 
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voyage to the. west, which, so far as is known, no one has 
hitherto attempted.” 

This commission, Toscanelli’s map and the 
views set forth in D’Ailly’s ‘‘ Imago Mundi,” were 
Columbus’s only guides, and it is only by keeping 
this fact and Behaim’s globe before our eyes that 
we can fully understand the explorer’s actions. 
He rather sought to make discoveries in accord- 
ance with the old maps than to change the latter 
by his discoveries. 

Relying on his chart, he sailed directly west 
from the Canaries, expecting to pass the island of 
Antilia and reach Zipangu. Afterward he was 
quite sure that he had reached India, regarded 
Hayti as Zipangu, or Japan, and his sailors brought 
back to Cuba the tradition that they had trodden 





Your Royal Highnesses, 
in the exercise of your 
privilege as Catholic 
Christians and lovers and 








promoters of the holy 








Christian faith, and ene- 
mies of Mohammedanism 
and all idolatry and witch- 











craft, resolved to send 
me, Christopher Colum- 
bus, to the lands of the 





Indies, and to intrust me 
with a commission to the 








prince called the Great 
Khan, which in our speech 
signifies ‘ King of Kings.’ 

‘This prince, and his 














predecessors, had sent to 
Rome begging for teach- 





ers of our most holy faith, 
which prayer the Holy 











Father had never grant- 
ed, whereby many peop'e 
have perished in sin ani 
idolatry. 





‘‘Your Highnesses de- 
termined to send me, 
Christopher Columbus, to 





the said lands of the In- 
dies, and to obtain in- 
formation of the said 








princes, peoples and 
countries, in order to 
learn how to proceed in 
the introduction there of 
our most holy faith. You 
commanded me not to 
travel in the usual manner 
to the East by land, but 
to seek India by a sea 





























CHART OF JUAN DE LA COSA, THE PILOT OF COLUMBUS. 
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THE DEATH OF COLUMBUS.— FROM THE PAINTING BY F. ORTEGA. 


the mainland of Asia. On the 12th of October 


he reached the island of Guanahani, one of the 
Bahamas. The little cannon boomed, and the 
explorers sang Te Deum Laudamus amid tears 
of joy. 

With banners flying, the Spaniards landed on 
the little island, fell on their knees and, kissed 
the ground, and Columbus, naming the island 
“‘San Salvador,” took possession of it in the 
names of their majesties of Castile and Leon. 

Soon the natives approached. ‘* Wretched folk 
they seemed,” writes Columbus. ‘‘ They went 
naked as when their mothers bore them.” 

But these naked islanders, whose spears were 
tipped with sharks’ teeth in place of steel, wore 
nose rings of gold, which they willingly exchanged 
for little bells and glass beads and gayly colored 
caps. 

Questioned concerning the source of the gold, 
they pointed to the south, and Columbus sailed 
southward within two days. 

He touched at three smaller islets, which he 
named ‘‘Santa Maria de la Concepcion,” “ Fer- 
nandina” and “ Isabella.” Pretty little islands 


, 


they were, but no signs of the wealth of the 
Indies were to be seen on them, so Columbus 
sailed on. 

The autumn rains had ceased, and tropical nat- 
ure was at its best and freshest when the fleet 
came to anchor in a bay of Cuba. 

The learned Jew Luis de Torres, who could 
speak Hebrew, Chaldean and Arabic, and the 
Spaniard Rodrigo de Perez, undertook an expe- 
dition into the interior in search of the Great 
Khan. 

They discovered villages and the art of smoking 
tobacco, but they failed to find the Great Khan. 

But as they brought back rumors of a neigh- 
boring island, Babeque, reputed rich in gold, Co- 
lumbus sailed in search of it, and discovered Hayti, 
or Hispaniola, where he eventually found gold in 
the bed of a stream. 

He landed in Hayti on Christmas Day, and 
founded his first colony, ‘‘ Navidad.” A “ fort” 
was constructed and left in charge of three officers 
and some forty men, no one of whom was destined 
to see Spain again, for they were all destroyed by 
the natives before Columbus returned. 
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But this first voyage of Columbus and the im- 
pression made by the New World upon the Span- 


iards form a familiar story. 


lumbus sailed: for home. 


umph, 





kens of honor. 


life. 


STATUE OF COLUMBUS, re 
AT SAN DOMINGO. 


True, they had not. found the populous cities 
of India, but was not the climate tropical, and 
therefore Indian—and ‘had they not found gold ? 
There could be no doubt that the easternmost part 
of India had been reached, and in this belief Co- 


Now the explorer celebrated his greatest tri- ‘ 


Everywhere greeted by enthusiastic crowds, he 
proceeded through Spain to Barcelona, where 
Ferdinand and Isabella, surrounded by the nobles 
of the realm, received him with the highest to- 


Columbus presented plants of the New World, i] 
forty or more gorgeously colored parrots and six 
‘‘ Indians.” Ie also exhibited specimens of gold, 
and described in glowing terms the beauty of In- 
dia and the ease with which its good-natured in- 
habitants might be converted to Christianity. 

This was the most glorious day of Golumbus’s 


In the same year (1493) he started on his sec- 
ond voyage, with a fleet of fourteen caravels and 
three transports,. bearing 1,200 armed men. 

The admiral—as Columbus was now entitled— 
had a double task to accomplish, viz., to found a 








: COLUMBUS. THE REMAINS OF COLUMBUS WERE DEPOSITED. 








UBN CONTAINING THE ASHES OF CATHEDRAL OF SAN DOMINGO (COMPLETED IN 1541), IN WHICH 
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colony in Hayti, or Hispaniola, the supposed Zi- 
pangu, and to proceed thence to Cathay and In- 
dia, returning to Spain by sailing around Africa, 
and thus cireumnavigating the globe. 

But it was soon apparent that the accomplish- 
ment of these combined tasks was too difficult for 
his powers. 

The colonists whom he established in Hispaniola 
were bold and unscrupulous men, and they were 
accompanied not only by missionaries, but also by 
bloodhounds, animals which later played so horri- 
ble a part in the drama of the New World. 

These adventurers were soon engaged in bloody 
strife with the natives, and as gold was not forth- 
coming in any great quantities, while the admiral 
and viceroy, Columbus, demanded a goodly share 
of the spoil, they soon became rebellious. 

While Columbus was exploring the Antilles 
several vessels passed back and forth between His- 
paniola and Spain. The admiral, knowing this, 
and fearing that the malcontents might slander 
him at court, sacrificed the laurels of the ex- 
plorer in ,order to retain the prerogatives of the 
viceroy. He abandoned his design of sailing 
around the world, and returned to Spain by the 
shorter way across the Atlantic. 

He found his standing at court impaired. The 
Antilles had yielded but little gold, and nothing 
else except a few hundred slaves for the Andalu- 
sian slave markets. 

The cost of the expedition had exceeded its re- 
turns, and the admiral’s opponents had gained a 
powerful argument. 

But Columbus succeeded in calming the fears 
of the government, and was allowed to undertake 
another voyage. 

Unfortunately, he conceived the idea of increas- 
ing his colony by the transportation of convicts, 
and it was an evil company that accompanied him 
on this third voyage. 

Leaving the new colonists in Hispaniola, he 
sailed to the southwest in the hope of finding a 
richer country. : 

On the 3lst of July, 1498, he discovered the 
island of Trinidad and the mainland of South 
America, but he attached no importance to the 
discovery, although he fancied that he had nearly 
reached the earthly Paradise. 

Anxiety for the maintenance of his prerogative 
as viceroy allowed him no peace, and he sailed 
back to Hispaniola. 

Here affairs were in active fermentation. 

The Spaniards were restive under the rule of 
Columbus’s brothers, Bartholomew and Diego, 
the more so as life in the colony was anything but 
pleasant. 

The colonists, who had expected to become rich, 


. Speedily found themselves forced to endure many 


privations, and to give up a fourth part of their 
small earnings of gold to Columbus, who was in- 
flexibly strict in the exaction of his toll. 

The Spaniards who were still in Hispaniola 
longed to return to their homes. And at this 
very time those who had returned in disgust were 
pointing to Columbus’s sons, who were pages at 
court, and crying: ‘‘ Look at the gaudy dolls, 
the sons of the great admiral who discovered the 
land of falsehood and affliction, the grave of so 
many hidalgos of Castile !” 

Finally, when the fleet returned bearing another 
load of red slaves instead of the promised gold 
and the spices of India, even the Queen lost pa- 
tience and cried: ‘* By what authority does the 
admiral presume to sell my subjects into slavery ?” 
And she commanded that the Indians should be 
liberated and sent to their homes by the next 
ships. 

Columbus himself had sent unpleasant tidings, 
for he wrote that he had been forced to subdue 
an insurrection by the sword, and begged that a 
regularly appointed judge should be sent to the 
colony. 

The crown selected the impulsive Francesco de 
Bobadilla as judge, and gave him full authority 
to remove all persons whose presence he might 
deem injurious to the welfare of the colony. 

Almost the first things that Bobadilla saw, when 
he entered the harbor of San Domingo on August 
23d, 1500, were the bodies of seven Spaniards 
bleaching on the gallows. 

Columbus was not present to defend himself, 
and it is not surprising that the sight of the 
corpses and the accusations of the malcontents 
convinced Bobadilla that the admiral was both 
grasping and cruel. 

The judge therefore decided that the first per- 
son removed from the colony should be Columbus 
himself ; but he certainly exceeded his -instruc- 
tions when he sent back the discoverer in chains. 

Columbus felt this, and when his attendants on 
the voyage offered to remove the chains he re- 
fused the offer, saying that Spain should see the 
insult that had been put upon him, ostensibly by 
royal command, as a reward for his great services. 

That he appeared at court in chains is a legend 
of later invention. 

On the contrary, he was received with honor, 
and an attempt was made to console him in his 
grief and disappointment. 

But the court—with perfect justice—refused to 
place further confidence in his ability as a leader 
of colonies. 

There is a legend, the truth of which is not cer- 
tain, that Columbus caused these chains to be 
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hung up conspicuously in his house, and ordered 
them to be placed in his coffin. : 

Columbus in chains is certainly a sad picture 
in the world’s history, but it should be remem- 
bered that he owed the chains to his excessive 
love of wealth and power when viceroy. 

Other events bore more heavily upon him than 
even this shameful token of ingratitude. His col- 
ony continued to be unsuccessful, and had to be 
supported by the mother country. 

Meanwhile Vasco da Gama had succeeded in 
reaching the real India, and his fleet had returned 
to Lisbon laden with valuable spices. 

The islands of Columbus seemed valueless, and 
the traders flocked to Lisbon to avail themselves 
of the new Portuguese route to the veritable 
Indies. 

And yet it was so manifest that these Portu- 
guese Indies could not be far distant from His- 
paniola, or Zipangu ! 

Columbus collected all his energies for a fourth 
and last voyage, his object being to find a pas- 
sage among the islands to the ‘‘ Sea beyond the 
Ganges.” But his sinking star was destined to 
rise no more. 

He reached the coast of Central America, but 
found neither the desired passage nor the spices 
and populous regions of India. 

Disappointed and discouraged, he returned to 
Spain a physical and mental wreck. 

He made a last appeal for the restoration of the 
privileges which had been assured to him; but 
the sun of royal favor shone no longer. 

Other and less greedy explorers were plowing 
the seas. 

Columbus had ceased to be necessary—he was 
ignored and almost forgotten. Ile died on the 
21st of May, 1506, in Valladolid, surrounded by 
his true friends, the Franciscans. 

His body was first buried in the Franciscan 
monastery in Valladolid, but afterward removed 
to Seville, where the following inscription was 
placed upon the coffin : 

* A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon.” 


(Columbus gave a new world to Castile and Leon.) 


But at the time of his death his name had 
fallen almost into oblivion. No mention of the 
sad event is found in contemporary records of 
Valladolid, and in geographical books issued two 
years later Columbus is spoken of as still living 
at the Spanish court. 

‘Death saved Columbus,” says Peschel, ‘‘ the 
infliction of a blow which he probably would have 
felt more than Bobadilla’s fetters. He was al- 
lowed to carry to the grave the glorious illusion 
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that Cuba was a province of the Chinese Empire, 
that Hispaniola was the Island Zipangu, and that 
only a narrow strip of land, instead of a hemi- 
sphere covered by water, intervened between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

** The discoverer of America died without sus- 
pecting that he had found a new continent. He 
regarded the distance between Spain and Jamaica 
as a third part of the circumference of the globe, 
and announced : ‘The earth is by no means as 
large as is popularly supposed.’ 

*‘The extension of the world by a new conti- 
nent had no place in his conceptions, and the 
greatness of his achievement would have been less- 
ened in his eyes if he had been permitted to dis- 
cover a second vast ocean beyond that which he 
had traversed, for he would have seen that he had 
but half accomplished his object, the connection 
of Europe with the East.” 

The successors of Columbus were forced to re- 
nounce his error as proofs accumulated that a 
new continent had been discovered, instead of the 
eastern coast of Asia. 

sut in comparison with the real India this new 
continent seemed very insignificent in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, for the part of the 
mainland first visited and named ‘‘ America” was 
the coast of Brazil, covered with dense forests in- 
habited by savage tribes. 

Even Waldseemiiller, who namel the new land 
after the Florentine explorer Amerigo Vespucci, 
had no adequate idea of America’s vast extent. 

The value of the discoveries of Columbus was 
not clearly seen until the stream of gold began to 
pour into Spain after the conquests of Cortez and 
Pizarro. 

Then the long-forgotten discoverer was remem- 
bered and honored, and the history of his life was 
written, with fanciful additions. 

At some time between 1540 and 1559, in accord- 
ance with the known desire of Columbus, his mor- 
tal remains were transferred to the cathedral of 
San Domingo. 

Spain was proud of her Genoese explorer, and 
after Hayti was ceded to France, in 1795, the 
leaden coffin containing the bones of Columbus 
was removed to Havana, and interred with great 
pomp in the cathedral on the 19th day of Janu- 
ary, 1796. 

A number of portraits of Columbus are in ex- 
istence, each alleged to be genuine, but no satis- 
factory proof has yet been given of the genuine- 
ness of any one. 

ut we can form some idea of the explorer’s ap- 
pearance by collating the descriptions given by 
contemporary writers. 
He appears to have been of tall and powerful 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF SAN DOMINGO, SHOWING THE 
OLD CASTLE IN WHICH COLUMBUS WAS IMPRISONED. 


figure, and to have approached a Northern more 
closely than the Italian type, for his face was 
elongated, ruddy and freckled, and his eyes light 
blue. His hair, too, was red, or red brown, but be- 
~ame gray early in life, so that he was commonly 
supposed to be older than he really was. 

Monuments in honor of Columbus have been 
erected in Mexico, Cuba, Barcelona, Genoa and 
elsewhere. 

The beautiful monument in Genoa, shown on 
page 397, presents the marble figure of Columbus, 
the left hand resting on an anchor, the right 
pointing to the figure of America, kneeling at his 
feet. These figures crown a cylindrical column, 


adorned with carvings representing prows of ves- 
sels, and surrounded by four seated figures—Re- 
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ligion, Science, Power and Wisdom. Below are 
scenes from the life of Columbus, carved in re- 
lief, and the inscription : 


‘*A Cristoforo Colombo la Patria.” 


This fine work, by the sculptor Lanzio, stands 
on the Piazza Acqua Verde. It was erected in 
1862. 


NEW COLUMBUS DOCUMENTS. 


THE discovery by the Superintendent of the 
Military Archives at Madrid of documents prob- 
ably setting at rest the doubts that formerly ex- 
isted as to the birthplace of Columbus must have 
awakened new interest in the history of the most 
renowned discoverér of the past. It is to be 
noted, however, that the documents only affirm 
tradition, for Genoa has always been the admiral’s 
accredited birthplace. But if the discovery should 
lead to nothing but a more careful investigation 
of the records of his later history, it will have 
been of use. 

The character of Columbus has been greatly 
misunderstood, and his six hundred biographers 
have in turn invested him with the glory of the 
religious hero and the contumely of the ill-tem- 
pered and crack-brained adventurer. An impar- 
tial critic must admit, indeed, that he was some- 
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thing of both, though more of the hero than the 
adventurer, and that his biographers have erred 
considerably in what Mr. R. L. Stevenson would 
call their “‘ point of view.” 

Educated, as it is supposed, in the local schools 
of Genoa, and for a short period at the University 
of Pavia, the youthful Columbus must have come 
in close contact with the scholars of the day. 
Naturally of a religious temperament, the piety 
of the learned would early impress him, and to 
this may possibly be attributed the feeling that 


he had been divinely selected, which remained 
with him until his death. 

There is little doubt that he began his career 
as a sailor, at the age of fourteen, with the sole 
object of plunder. The Indies were the constant 
attraction for the natives of Venice and Genoa; 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic were filled 
with treasure ships. In these circumstances it is 
not to be wondered that the sea possessed a pow- 
erful fascination for the youth of those towns. 
This opulence was the constant envy of Spain 
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and Portugal, and Columbus was soon attracted 
to the latter country by the desire of Prince 
Henry to discover a southern route to the Indies. 
It was while in Portugal that he began to believe 
that his mission on earth was to be the discoverer 
of a new route to the land of gold—*‘ the white 
man’s god.” For ten years he resided in Lisbon, 
from time to time making short voyages, but for 
the most part engaged in drawing maps to procure 
himself a living. Here he married, here his son 
Diego was born, and here his wife, who died at 
an early age, was buried. 

Toscanelli at this time advanced the theory 
that the earth was round, and Columobus at once 
entered into correspondence with him on the sub- 
ject, and was greatly impressed with the views of 
the Florentine scientist, both as to the sphericity 
of the world and the wonders of the Asiatic re- 
gion. Heresy hunting was then a fayorite pas- 
time, and Columbus in accepting these theories 
ran no small risk of losing his life. Portugal and 
France in turn rejected his offer to add to their 
dependences by his discoveries ; and, though his 
brother found many in England willing to give 
him the necessary ships to start on his adventures, 
Spain, after much importuning on the part of the 
explorer, forestalled our own country. 

Then followed his four eventful voyages with 
all their varying fortunes, and his death, when 
over seventy years of age, in a wretched condition 
of poverty.. ‘I'he ready consideration of theories, 
not only dangerous, but so astounding in their 
character as to throw discredit on those who ad- 
vanced them, shows him to lrave been a man of 
intellectual courage. Humility was another trait 
of his character, and in all his life it cannot be 
said that he acted in any but an honest and 
straightforward manner toward his fellow men. 

It is true, no doubt, that his recognition of 
slavery somewhat dims his reputation. He sold 
many Indians as slaves, but it should be remem- 
bered that slavery prevailed at the time, and it 
was only on his second voyage, when hard pressed 
for means to reimburse the Spanish treasury for 
the immense expense of the expedition, that he 
resorted to the barter in human flesh. Indeed, 
his friendly relations with the natives show that 
as a rule he must have treated them in the kindly 
manner which characterized all his actions. 

Throughout the reverses of his long career, 
whether received with sneers, lauded as a bene- 
factor of his country, put in chains by crafty fel- 
low subjects, or defrauded by an unscrupulous 
prince of the profit of his discoveries, he contin- 
ued a man of an eminently lovable character, kind 
to his family, his servants, and even his enemies. 
Americans are to do honor.at the Columbian Ex- 


hibition to the name of him who, though not the 
first white man to land on the shores of the New 
World, was the first to colonize its fertile islands. 
Not only America, but the whole world, may em- 
ulate his virtues with advantage ; for even now, 
justice and mercy, courage and meekness do not 
always abide together.—Glasgow Times. 


A VISIT TO PALOS, 

GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, describing in a 
letter to the Philadelphia 7imes his recent pii- 
grimage to the Columbus shrines in Spain, thus 
describes Palos and Rabida: From one of the hill- 
ocks behind the hotel at Huelva you can see im the 
distance East Rabida, Palos, Moguer, San Juan 
del Porto and the sea, where the three birds of 
good omen went skimming past in the vague morn- 
ing light, four hundred years ago, lest they might 
be seen by the Portuguese. Columbus means 
dove, and the arms of Columbus contained three 
doves. From Huelva I sailed to Rabida first. 
Rabida is on the last point of the promontory, 
nearest the sea, and Palos is inland from it three 
miles north, and is near half a mile from the 
Tinto. Passing down the oozy Odiel, we soon 
saw a watering place on the beach outside just 
where Columbus put to sea. We could also see 
the scaffolding around the Columbus monument 
they were building by Rabida. 

After inspecting the convent at Rabida I bade 
my skipper wait for flood tide to sail round to 
Palos, while I proceeded by land. 

They brought me at Palos an old man who was 
extremely polite, but not one word could we un- 
derstand of each other, until finally I took him 
by the arm and walked him in the direction of 
the church, whereupon suppressed exclamations of 
delight broke forth; the American savage had 
guessed the old man out. In point of fact, this 
old man was waiting all the time to take me to 
the church, and was the father of the boy behind 
whom I had ridden. Between the church and 
the beach rose a high hillock covered with grass, 
and as high as the church tower. In old times 
this was a mosque or military work, and it had 
not very long been Christian when Columbus 
came here ; possibly it had been Christian in his 
day 150 years. It stands quite alone, is of rude 
construction, and has at the back of it some few 
graves—perhaps of priests. In the back part is 
a very good Moorish arch, which they still show 
with admiration. The front proper has a big 
door, barred strongly, as if the church might 
have been in piratical times a place of refuge 
for the population up in the hills. To the right 
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of the entrance is the tower, which is buttressed, 
‘and its spire is made of blue and colored tiles, 
which have thoroughly kept their colors. A bell 
in this tower may have rung the inhabitants to 
church when Columbus announced that he meant 
to impress the Palos people to assist him in his 
voyage. I entered the church, which was all 
whitewashed, and felt as I did at Rabida, that it 
was a better monument than I had reason to ex- 
pect. 

Its walls were one yard thick, its floors of tiles 
laid in an Lform. As I measured the floor it 
seemed to me to. be 66 feet wide and 66 feet long, 
but to the length must be added the alter chapel, 
bringing it up to 90 feet, and to the width must 
be added the side chapels, making the total width 
about 80 feet. The nave has a sharper arched 
top than the two aisles, which have round arches. 
The height of the roof is about 35 feet. The big 
door by which I entered the church is 15 feet high 
by 8 feet wide. Some very odd settees which 
I coveted were in the nave. The chief feature, 
however, is the pulpit, which stands at the cross 
of the church, so that persons gathered in the 
transepts, nave or aisles can hear the preacher. 
It has an iron{pulpit of a round form springing 
from one stem and railed in, and steps lead up to 
it which are inclosed. It looks old and worn by 
human hands, and is supposed to be the identical 
pulpit from which the notary announced that, as 
a punishment of their offenses, the Queen’s sub- 
jects must start with this unknown man upon his 
unknown venture. Those were high times in 
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Palos, and it took Columbus a long while to get 
his expedition ready, and special threats as of 
high treason had to be made against the heads of 
families and women. But when Columbus re- 
turned, and the same day Pinzon came back after 
their separation of weeks, Palos church was full 
of triumph and hosannas. The wild man had 
been successful, and Spain found another world 
than the apostle knew of. 

The grown boy as he showed the building went 
into an old lumber room, or dark closet, at one cor- 
ner of the church, and when I was about to enter 
he motioned me back with his palm, as if I might 
not enter there with my heretic feet. He then 
brought out an image of wood from four to five 
feet high, or, I might say, the full size of a young 
woman. It was plain that she had once been the 
Virgin worshiped here, but age and moisture had 
taken most of the color from her, and washed the 
gilt from her crown, and now we could only see 
that in her arm she bore a child, and this child 
held in its hand a dove or pigeon. The back of 
the female was hollow, and in there were driven 
hooks by which she had once been suspended at 
some height. This was the image,.I clearly under- 
stood, which Columbus’s men had knelt to whex 
they were about to go forth upon the high seas. 

Strangely enough, the church is named St. 
George, and St. George was the patron saint of 
Genoa, where Columbus was born, and the Geno- 
ese who took the Crusaders to Jaffa had the satis- 
faction of seeing England annex their patron 
saint. 
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By MApISsSON CAWEIN. ° 


Anp he had mused on lands cach bird, 
Winging from realms of Falerina, 

O’er seas of the Enchanted Sword, 

In romance sang him, till he heard 
Vague foam on Islands of Alcina. 


~ 


For rich Levant and old Castile 
Let other seamen freight their galleys; 
With Polo he and Mandeville 
Through stranger seas a dreamy keel 
Sailed into wonder-peopled valleys. 


A land of forest and of fruit ; 

Of everlasting spring; whose fountains 
*Mid flowers with woman faces shoot; 
Plumed, savage tribes of man and brute 

In cities under golden mountains. 





The thunders of deep torrents whirl 

From heights the tempest has at mercy ; 
Proud peaks where rosy sunsets curl 
About a moon—a Pagan pearl 

Dissolved in wine of Egypt’s Circe. 


Let rapiered Dons lute, in the shade 

Of royal gardens, to the palace 
Dounas that haunt the balustrade 
Of terraces and still parade 

Court beauty dark with love or malice. 


Him something calls diviner yet 
Than love, more mighty than a lover; 
Heroic hope that will not let 
Deed lag; a purpose westward set 
In eyes far-seeing to discover. 
—From ‘* Moods and Memories,” 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE COLUMBUS EXPOSITION BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS AT GENOA. 


























‘* HETTY STRETCHES HER ARMS OUT IN YEARNING DESPAIR.” 














HETTY. 


By CorA Brown. 


WueEN the clothes would freeze on the line and 
the thin ice would crackle under her feet Hetty 
would keep bravely on. She always kept bravely 
on ; she was made on that plan. Her mother had 
once said that the ‘‘ wait a minute” had been left 
out of Hetty ; she always went right at a thing 
without stopping to learn how or take breath. 

Her father didn’t. 

That is, he didn’t when he was here. He had 
fished for a living and rarely caught it, and one 
stormy night when he should have rowed for the 
shore with all the power in him he had “ waited 
a minute” for a pull at the jug; and after that 
his family fished for themselves. 

After he had floated in, and they had buried 
him with many tears and a double row of conch 
shells about his grave, for a long time they 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 4—26. 


couldn’t speak of him without choking, buf as 
there was the same amount of chowder in the pot, 
and more bread and potatoes now that the jug 
was at the bottom of the sea, they recovered. 

Hetty and her mother washed. ° 

That is, Mrs. Fox did the rubbing and Hetty 
helped and kept count. 

She had a system of her own, with pins and a 
soft board, and she always came out right. 

It was a great comfort to mother and daughter 
each week to have a few coins to slip into the old 
tobacco jar ‘‘in case.” 

In the old times these hard-earned bits had gone 
to fill the jar in a different way. 

Once, when Mrs. Fox had dropped more than 
the usual amount in its capacious month, she 


patted its side, said ‘ Poor father !” and sighed. 
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But Hetty, who had been looking at an old red 
mark on her mother’s arm, like the cruel grasp 
of a man’s strong fingers, blazed out at her an- 
grily. 

Only a few bitter words, forced from her 
through love for her mother, but causing Mrs. 
Fox to cover her head with her apron and sob 
bitterly. 

She had been thinking all day, poor woman, of 
the other times, when father first came wooing. 

A lovable fellow, a bit weak-natured, but very 
proud of having won the captain’s daughter, and 
making many promises to ‘‘ keep stiddy” in the 
future. 

She had been ironing a white dress with a pink 
ring through it, the air had come in fresh and 
sult through the open doorway, and somehow the 
present had slipped away and she had been living 
in the past. ; 

This was her own dress she was ironing—hers 
had had a pink dot and a square in it. Soona 
quick step would come springing up the path, and 
the iron would be left to cool on its stand. 

Then she would slip away to put on the freshly 
ironed dress, tuck his roses in her belt, and away 
they would go to sail in his boat to the land of 
youthful dreams. All the other times when he 
forgot to bring any roses, when there was always 
a baby in the cradle and little in the cupboard, 
and the pink-dotted dress had been made into a 
curtain—long ago washed out and faded—of these 
things her memory would have none. 

But Hetty couldn’t be supposed to know all 
that. Her memory of ‘‘dad” wasn’t a pleasant 
one. He had eaten more than his share of the 
chowder. He had often given her a ‘clip over 
the head ” when she hadn’t dodged quick enough, 
and he had so often come home with an empty 
net when they wereso hungry ! 

She had often wondered why her mother, was 
so distressed in time of storm when father was 
“out.” 

Her mother would cry and walk on the shore 
wringing her hands, and she used to walk by her, 
and look at her, and wonder why. 

She didn’t know anything about the roses and 
the ‘‘other times.” It was good now to have 
enough to eat and live in peace. 

Hetty had a thin face and quick, nervous hands. 
After father ‘‘came in” it was she who really 
took the head of the house, though she was only 
fifteen. It was she who induced the proprietor 
of the summer hotel to ‘‘speak a word to the 
ladies” about ‘‘ mother’s doing washing at cheap 
prices ” ; and she persuaded that same proprietor 
to take one of the boys to “help around,” and 
succeeded in getting the other one in the village 


store, where he did up bundles, and measured 
calico and hated it. 

By that sharp system of a soft board and paper 
of pins she kept her customers in respectful awe. 
She exacted full pay for each article, but gave 
immaculate work in return, on time. 

She dealt out even-handed justice and expected 
it in return, and her pretty mouth shut a little 
firmer and her chin pointed a trifle, more ever’ 
year. She hadn’t planted any of the’ conch shells 
on her father’s grave ; her mother and the boys 
had done that. They had cried so hard at the 
time that she hadn’t liked to ask them why they 
did it, but she had often wondered. 

Her mother told the minister that her daughter 
was a ‘‘ great comfort to her,” but when the clerk 
son came home over Sunday she would put her 
head down on his shoulder and cry a little, and 
he would pat her back and gulp. He had eyes 
like the father. 

They used to walk to the graveyard on pleasant 
Sundays, but they never asked Hetty to go. Once 
the younger brother had started to carry a little 
pot of geraniums, but Hetty had told him sharply 
to ‘* put it down ; she had a chance to sell it, and 
wouldn’t have it wasted.” 

She was sorry for them in their sorrow because 
she loved them, but she had no sympathy for the 
dead. She hadn’t forgotten or forgiven the 
‘*clips over the head,” or the empty chowder pot. 

When the clerk son was old enough he married 
and moved out West, but the one that “helped 
around ” turned out bad. 

His poor mother clung to him to the last, and 
when he died buried him next his father, where 
she divided her tears and the conch shells between 
them. 

She had grown suddenly old and feeble, and 
to Hetty fell the larger share of the work. 

When Joe Landers, with only jis boat and nets 
between him and poverty, came and laid his youth 
and great loving heart humbly at her feet, she 
told him in plain words, ‘‘ Wo—she couldn’t love 
a poor man”; but when Joe—to whom this view 
of the case was a new one—had taken his bewil- 
dered self out of her sight Hetty had broken 
down over the ironing board, sobbing through 
her clinched teeth. 

“OQ God !” cried the girl, “ why did You 
make me different from other girls? Why did 
You make me to care? Do You think it was fair ? 
I can’t go on like they do, like mother did, and 
have a man starve me and beat me—and forgive 
him! Td hate him! I'd kill him! Id wait till 
he was asleep and do it! I couldn’t cry if he 
should die, and put shells on his grave, and wear 
black clothes. I wouldn’t say I knew he was bet- 























ter off ; I'd wish he was in hell! I’m wicked, but 
O God, I love Joe so, it makes me hurt and ache 
all over, but I can’t marry him and risk hating 
him. I would—he’d get different just as they all 
do. I’m glad I laughed at him and hurt him ; it 
would kill me if he knew I loved him. I’ve got 
to live out my life clean, but, dear God, keep him 
out of my sight. When I see him I feel I must 
put my arms around him; I must say, ‘I love 
you—I love you It chokes me and hurts me; 
it’s death to give him up, but I don’t dare.” 

After that she went her own lonely way sterner 
than ever, and people said ‘‘that Fox girl got 
queerer every day.” 

Her life seemed to her hopeless. ‘The gray sea 
in front of her, the daily toil for existence about 
her—misunderstood, uncomprehended. 

As for Joe, after the manner of his kind, he 
‘«got over it.” He fished in the summer, took 
the summer boarders sailing in his boat, shipped 
aboard when a chance offered, and hung about 
the village when it didn’t. 

He was neither very good nor very bad. Sim- 
ply a rather clean-minded man, living out his life 
like the trees and other vegetation about him, and 
never dreaming that this strong-natured, nervous 
woman’s fate was woven to his through the invis- 
ible threads of her great love. 

When he was at sea she spent her secret life in 
prayer for his safety. 

‘‘ Anyone would think you had a man out,” 
complained her mother, impatient of the many 
journeys to the door, where she could watch the 
water. 

So she learned to iron with her back to it, 
though every lash of the waves seemed to strike 
her soul. Once, when he was ill and near death, 
she watched him night after night through the 
low window of his room, stealing home to rest 
only when the faint dawn frightened her from 
her post. 

When luck wem against him and he was 
‘‘broke ” she took the money she had saved bit 
by bit and sent it to him, as ‘“‘a present from a 
friend”; and he never could find out where it 
came from. 

To her he was the centre, the sun, of her exist- 
ence. To him she was ‘‘ Hetty Fox, the gal 
what give him the shake.” 

When she was thirty-five her mother died, leav- 
ing her alone in the little house by the sea. She 
had grown quite gray ; her face as she grew older 
grew finer. 

The fire of her youth had burned out. She 
had come to believe that her life was settled ; the 
years before her would be like the years behind 
her, spent in wdtching the man she loved, the 
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man she had not dared to marry for fear of hat- 
ing—then death. 

Then the turning point came in her life, as it 
comes to us all. Some people glide round it so 
gradually, they don’t realize till they find them- 
selves in different waters. Some people know it 
is coming, and get ready for it. Hetty didn’t. 

She had been taking some work home, and had 
stepped into the store for starch and new clothes- 
pins. 

As she was leaving a voice from the inner room 
stopped her. 

‘Joe's a pretty old coon to marry a young 
thing like that; but, Lord! he oughter had a 
wife long ago.” 

Hetty leaned against the counter with a white 
face. 

‘* Joe!” But nonsense! there was more than 
one Joe, though only one to her poor soul. 

But she strained her ears for the next words, 
and they came, knocking the homely store, the 
very world, from her sight, leaving her blind and 
shaking. 

‘“* Joe Landers is a good fellow, and will make 
any woman a good husband,” said the other voice ; 
and Hetty suddenly flung her hands out in a piti- 
ful way and sank to the floor. 

‘‘She had overworked herself, had been in the 
sun too much,” she tried to explain when she 
struggled back to her misery and found the 
frightened faces about her. 

She drank the water they brought her, thanked 
them with shaking lips, but would not let them 
go home with her. 

‘« She was all right; was sorry she had fright- 
ened them, and wouid get home and rest a bit.” 

She walked away quite steadily, and managed 
to get home without breaking down; shut her- 
self in the little house, shut the world out—and 
faced it. : 

“Tt will kill me, thank God !” she whispered, 
clasping her hands over her bounding heart. 
** And leave him alive with that other woman !” 
came the next awful thought. ‘‘ In her place— 
the place she had scorned—the place she, Hetty 
Fox, had laughed at! His wife! In his house, 
in his arms, loving him, bearing with his faults, 
giving him little children to love, knitting him 
closer and closer to her until even in heaven 
he would be hers! Having him come home 
nights tired out with the daily struggle, to be 
petted and soothed, to creep into the shelter of 
his strong love and rest content! To perhaps die 
at last in his arms! His wife! All this for this 
other woman, who could not love him as she did, 
and she had given it up because she was afraid— 
afraid he would be different !” 
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Ifow poor and wasted her whole life seemed ! 

“O God!” cried Hetty, ‘I was a coward, 
and Iam punished. It is a woman’s fate to suf- 
fer. I hoped to escape it, and in this way I suffer 
more. I should have suffered as his wife, but it 
would have been natural, Auman suffering. I 
love him, I Jove him! Oh, Joe—my Joe—I want 
to be your wife! ‘To have you neglect me—and 
love me; to starve me—and} love me; to even 
beat me and let me crawl back to your feet—and 
love me !” 

* a * % ok * 





If Joe Landers had wanted revenge, and could 
have looked into that lonely room, he would have 
had it; but he didn’t. 

Ife was sitting by his pretty sweetheart, and no 
one was farther from his thoughts than Iletty 
Fox. 

Time had dealt kindly with Joe. The touch 
of gray in his hair made his eyes darker. As his 
little sweetheart said, ‘‘Joe was an awful handsome 
man.” 

They were talking of the little house they 
would furnish, the flower beds he would plant for 
her, the organ he would buy when they got a lit- 
tle ahead. 

She was young and childish-looking, and he 

yas very proud of her. 

Ife pulled her down beside him, and teased her 
a little about her housekeeping. 

‘* She bake bread with those little hands ?. Why, 
he didn’t believe she was through playing with 
dolls !” 

And when she pouted he rallied her roundly, 
just to see the little dimple deepen by her pretty 
mouth. 

Ah, poor Hetty! poor white-faced woman ! 
wild-eyed woman! what part have you in this 
man’s life ? What does Joe Landers care if you 
beat your heart out against the bars of your/love 
for him ? 

* * * 

The day creeps up sluggish and wet from the 
gray sea. ‘The waves roll in like lead, the sky 
hangs sullen and heavy over the dreary world. 

It is a day to stay indoors, to keep a cheerful 
fire, to have tea and toast, to hum a cheerful tune, 
and turn the geranium pots so the scarlet flowers 
will flash into the room. 

It isn’t a good day to get married, but it isn’t 
good luck to put it off. 

All the village seems to have crowded into the 
church, The bride looks young and chilly in her 


white dress, and the bridegroom seems to have 
put on ten years with his black clothes. 

Away off down the wet road that turns to the 
sea a solitary figure comes toiling slowly along. 
It is Hetty. She looks like an old woman, and 
pauses now and then for breath. She goes through 
the village without looking to right or left. Once 
she stops to look at a small house. No one is in 
sight, and she passes through the gate. Through 
the window she can see the cozy waiting room. 

A little rocker and a larger chair stand before 
the fire. 

I{etty draws a sobbing breath ; her hands trem- 
ble as she draws her wraps about her and sets out 
facing the wind. 

The village is deserted ; they have all gone to 
the wedding—all but Hetty ; she has gone sailing 
in her father’s old boat. 

Dirty weather to choose for a pleasure trip, but 
Ifetty doesn’t mind it. 

Something like her old strength seems to 
come to her as she pushes the boat through the 
sand and out into the water. 

It leaks woefully. She notices it, but doesn’t 
take anything to bail it out. 

‘As she pushes out from the shore her face has 
almost a happy look. 

The words that give Joe Landers for life to the 
girl by his side are being spoken, and the woman 
who loved him too well to marry him is drifting 
out to the great dark sea. 

She has dropped the oars over the sides, and 
sits quietly in the fast-sinking boat. 

The water comes in faster, holding her skirts 
down heavy about her, but she makes no effort to 
save herself. 

The white face and staring eyes are turned to 
the village where she can see the church spire 
lifted above the trees, and her lips move as if in 
prayer. 

Low rapidly the water rises! It is almost to her 
waist now, for she has slipped from her seat to 
the bottom of the boat. 

I{er hands are clasped tightly to her heart, a 
sobbing breath is forced from her as she feels her- 
self sinking ; but the look of grim determination 
never leaves her face. 

Suddenly, clear and ringing, comes the sound of 
the bells across the water. It is over, and Hetty 
stretches her arms out in yearning despair. 

** My love ! my love !” she sobs, her face hidden 
at last in her clasped hands ; and so sinks out of 
sight. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF NAPLES. 


By FRANK 


THIRTY years ago, when I was an undergrad- 
uate of Oxford, my health suddenly gave way, and 
Dr. Phillips ordered me to leave England as soon 
as convenient, and to take a long spell of rest, if 
possible somewhere in the South of Europe, as 
near to the sea as I could get. Talking the mat- 
ter over with a friend, he advised me to go to 
Naples by sea, thus obtaining a short sea voyage, 
and when I arrived there to take a carriage and 
drive to an address he gave me, that of a villa 
about three miles from Pompeii, situated in its 
own grounds, which sloped to the sea. He said 
I should thoroughly enjoy myself, but would have 
to rough it-a little, as the only occupant of the 
villa was an old manservant of the family to 
whom it belonged. Thinking this over carefully, 
and nothing better turning up, I took his advice, 
and packing up a few things, left London, and 
after a very pleasant voyage, lasting twelve or 
thirteen days, arrived at Naples; whence, escap- 
ing the bustle and noise incidental to a foreign 
port, I drove to the villa, enjoying the ride im- 
mensely, though the streets and roads were, for 
the greater part of the way, one mass of filth and 
dirt ; but after leaving the environs of Naples and 
streets of the modern Herculaneum, I came into 
the country and was enchanted with the magnifi- 
cent view; on one side the Mediterranean with 
its blue expanse of waters, and on the other the 
threatening volcano of Vesuvius. The villa was 
exactly as my friend had described it, standing in 
its own grounds, which were of large extent, filled 
with orange, lemon and olive trees and fountains, 
but rather picturesque with Nature’s wild luxuri- 
ance than obeying any law of horticulture. I en- 
joyed myself immensely, getting up late, strolling 
about and smoking, sometimes wandering through 
the silent streets of Pompeii, or taking a trip to 
sunny Capri, letting my memory carry me back 
to the time of Tiberius, filling in the picture given 
to us by Tacitus. But on the Easter Sunday in 
the year 1862 I was aroused from this lethargy, 
for the old man who waited upon me suddenly 
fell ill. Ithink it must have been a stroke of 
some kind or other, but to all my entreaties, beg- 
ging him to let me send for assistance, he replied 
with stoical indifference that “ he could die.” 

I administered such remedies as I knew, but he 
gradually became weaker, and toward evening, as 
I stood by his bedside, I heard him muttering, 
‘* Pardon, Holy Mother, pardon.” Thinking the 
old man’s mind was wandering, I did not pay 
much attention to his words, but suddenly he sat 
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up in bed, and, with a groan, motioned me to 
come nearer. I did so, and giving him a wine- 
glass of brandy, which seemed to revive him, I 
put one arm round him, and then heard the story 
of his life, one which it seems is very common 
in Italy, at least if tales are true. I shall never 
forget the strange scene ; and though it happened 
so many years ago, still it all comes back with a 
vividness and reality which seems to push al! 
other thoughts and fancies far into the back- 
ground. Lying back upon my arms, the old man 
thus began : 

‘*You must know, signor, that this villa was 
formerly the residence of the noble family of Ten- 
nerello, one of the proudest and poorest of the 
Neapolitan aristocracy. My father and grand- 
father were servants of the family, and as a boy I[ 
had been brought up to consider that everything 
the signors did was right, and that I was obliged 
to obey them even to giving up my life; and, 
signor, I did so, I did so, I not only have given 
my life, but my soul—Holy Mother, my soul ! 

‘The family consisted of the marchese, his two 
sons, Pietro and Francesco,.and one daughter, 
Catarina, considered as the most beautiful woman 
even in Naples. 

‘«The marchese lived very quietly till the young 
lady was nearly of age, when he launched out 
into great extravagance, giving balls and enter- 
tainments in ceaseless succession, alleging as the 
reason that he had inherited money from a dis- 
tant relation ; but the real reason, as I discovered 
later on, was to arrange if possible a marriage be- 
tween his daughter Catarina and a rich young no- 
ble of Palermo, then stationed at Naples, hoping 
by this alliance to retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
the family. 

“‘They were successful, for the young noble, 
deeply smitten, asked her father for her hand. 
He gladly promised it, and sending for his daugh- 
ter, told her of the proposal, expecting her to be 
pleased at obtaining so great a match ; but she, 
poor girl, had already, unknown to any of her re- 
lations, pledged herself to a young man who was 
neither rich nor noble. Falling on her knees, 
she begged her father not to marry her to the young 
duke, as she had pledged her love to another. 
Her father, astounded, angrily demanded his 
name ; but Catarina, frightened by his violence, 
would not divulge it, whereupon in his madness 
he struck her a violent blow, and then, ringing 
the bell, ordered her attendant to take her to her 
room, saying she was unwell. 
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‘*As soon as she was gone he summoned his 
two sons and myself to his room, and concocted a 
plan by which we might discover who her lover 
was. 

‘¢The next morning the marchese and his sons, 
taking their guns, departed for Capri, leaving me 
to watch his daughter. The morning passed with- 
out anything occurring, but about three o’clock 
in the afternoon I saw the old attendant making 
signs from the balcony to a young man on the 
shore, who, seeing her, immediately entered the 
garden, and was soon afterward joined by Donna 
Catarina. I recognized the young man as Gio- 
vanni Leone, the son of one of the Neapolitan 
tradesmen. 

‘*T accordingly announced this to the marchese, 
who, after violently upbraiding his daughter, 
started with his sons to the theatre at Naples, 
knowing they would meet Giovanni there, he be- 
ing one of the actors. Leaving the theatre, the 
younger son, Francesco, purposely pushed him- 
self against Leone, and, on the latter resenting 
this, struck him a blow on the cheek, whereupon 
a duel took place, in which Leone was slightly 
wounded ; but still bearing no enmity, he wrote 
some very touching letters to the elder brother, 
declaring his love for his sister, and beseeching 
him to use his influence with his father for him. 
The letters remained unanswered ; nevertheless, 
the lovers continued true, and evading all our 
precautions, managed to meet frequently by the 
aid of another servant of the family. 

‘“*The marchese, being afraid that this would 
come to the ears of the young noble, or that the 
lovers might elope, resolved upon the murder of 
Leone. 

‘*The next evening he placed me, partly hid- 

den, on the balcony, commanding me to make a 
sign similar to that which I had seen Donna 
‘atarina’s attendant make. I did so, and pres- 
ently heard the steps, as of one walking in the 
dark, ascending the stairs, then a struggle—a fall, 
and all was over. 

‘‘ After the space of two hours I went down- 
stairs, and there lay the young man dead, witha 
pistol in his right hand and a pool of blood at his 
feet. Pretending to be frightened and aston- 
ished, I rushed to my master’s room, and in- 
formed him that some young man had committed 
suicide on his stairs. He appeared dreadfully 
shocked, and sent for the police authorities, who 


took the same view of the case as we did, and after 
a short examination of the dead body conveyed 
it to the cemetery. 

*«Tt was not, however, allowed to remain there 
long, for Giovanni’s father, guessing the real 
facts of the case, petitioned the authorities for a 
fresh trial, and after great trouble obtained his 
request. 

** Again we escaped, owing to the false witness 
of one of the accusers, but slowly and surely the 
links were discovered, and we were again placed 
in the dock, and I, seeing that all escape was im- 
possible, boldly avowed the deed. 

‘*The marchese and his sons were acquitted, 
but I was conveyed to the common prison, Santa 
Maria ad Agnone, to await my execution, which, 
owing to the powerful interests exerted in my be- 
half, was commuted to five years’ solitary confine- 
ment ; at the end of which time I was released, 


.and made my way back to the villa; but how dif- 


ferent from the villa of former times! The 
young lady was in a convent, the two sons were 
abroad, and the marchese was sinking into a dis- 
honored grave, broken-hearted at the loss of his 
daughter and the declining fortunes of his house. 
At his death I remained here, tending the gar- 
dens and protecting the interests of his sons, 
whom I have never seen since the day I was con- 
demned.” 

Here the old man paused, and with shaking 
hand pointed to the courtyard, where I saw 
white-robed figure kneeling on the flagstones, 
and then slowly disappearing. 

“Tt is the young lady,” said he; ‘she comes to 
pray here on the anniversary of her lover’s death, 
and this—this—is the day—Easter Sunday !” 

As the old man muttered these words he fell 
back, and when I bent over him I could see that 
he had, indeed, passed, that border from which 
there is no return, 

I need say little more. I saw him decently 
buried, and then, collecting all my traps together, 
I sailed for England. When—after a lapse of 
thirty years—I again found myself in Naples last 
Easter Sunday, and visiting the spot, roamed 
through the deserted rooms until I came to the 
bedroom where I had heard this sorrowful con- 
fession, some thought, I know not what, led me 
to the window, and as I did so I saw a white- 
robed figure rise slowly from the ground and dis- 
appear amongst the trees. 




















MAULBRONN,. 


A LETTER FROM A MONASTERY. 


By FrRiEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 


MAULBRONN, Midsummer, 18—. 

My Dear OLp Friend: What in the world 
has become of us? you ask. Where are we hiding 
ourselves ? What are we doing, and how can we 
be found ? My dear, these are numerous ques- 
tions, but I will try to satisfy your curiosity to the 
best of my ability ; and by the end of my letter, 
which I warn you beforehand will be a long one, 
I hope to have poured so much enthusiasm over 
your body and soul that you will resurrect your 
trunks from the storeroom and begin to pack for 
an outing. If an artist of your Bohemian habits 
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be happily able to travel with extra baggage, you 
will get your canvases, paints, brushes, palettes 
and cameras together ; and then, if there is some 
room left, and the bottles of pyro and hypo and 
turpentine and poppy oil have to be kept from 
rolling about and pouring their contents over your 
best water-color block, you might perhaps add 
your tramping suit—the one you are so fond of, 
because its dull gray is brightened up by little 
bright color spots of blue, green and red oil paint. 
Ifowever, in order not to cheat you out of a po- 
tential interesting little flirtation, my friend, I 
will be merciful, and whisper 
into your ear that you might 
also bring your most fetching 
flannel suit along, so as to ap- 
pear at your best before the 
eyes of the lively and pretty 
girls of our party, whose little 
hearts, doubtless, will not be 
proof against such fascination. 

So soon as you have suc- 
ceeded in strapping your 
trunk I shall expect the well- 
known dispatch that always 
precedes your arrival. What 
you are coming to see, and 
will not be able to resist par- 
ticipating in with enjoyment, 
I will tell you now. 

First of all, however, let 
me introduce you to the 
nomad flock around us. ‘There 
is little Anne, the young girl 
whom we brought across the 
ocean, and who is doing the 
Europea» trip as a part of 
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her artistic education—a dear 
little thing whom everyone is 
fond of, from the handsome 
Englishman on board the 
steamer down to the village 
shoemaker opposite our inn, 
This latter personage has been 
casting admiring glances at her 
ever since she gave into his 
hands for mending a pair of 
her tiny shoes, which caused the 
good man a serious contempla- 
tion as to how it could be pos- 
sible to come from a country 
three thousand miles away on 
two such ridiculously small 
specimens of human feet. 

Then there is my friend 
from home who has made a 
great reputation in the last. 
few years with his beautiful 
work, and of whose success I am 
so proud. He was the first to 
greet us on European shores, 
and is spending his summer here 
with us, in spite of his constant grumbling at the 
old cloisters, and history and architecture, and 
such uninteresting things, that sensible people had 
better leave alone. He is continually sighing for 
the seashore, and telling us how deeply we ought 
to be touched by this token of his friendship. He 
is a special admirer of little Anne’s, by the way, 
and actually seems to forget all about the charms 
of the seashore when he takes her to sketch a 
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dirty old kitchen interior at a place formerly 
called the Monks’ Poorhouse, which now is a 
kind of tenement filled with more or less attract- 
ive living creatures, such as children, chickens, 
sheep and pigs, and the more or less pleasant 
odors usually accompanying these. 

Then there is my old Norwegian friend, tall 
and fair as ever, with a long blond beard, the 
very picture of a Northern knight—a Viking or 
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Frithiof out of the Norse legends. He is an in- 
teresting man and a very good artist, an idealist 
who works for the sake of his art alone, whom 
nothing could ever induce to work in a mere com- 
mercial spirit, and who is not made unhappy by 
poverty—a rare type nowadays, and one not al- 
ways appreciated or understood. He came to Maul- 
bronn from Munich years and years ago, just to 
spend a few weeks of vacation here ; but he must 
have drunk too freely of the water of the ‘‘ Esels- 
brunnen ” (of which I will tell you later) ; for the 
weeks became months and the months became 
vears, and to this day he has never left the clois- 
ter, but works away at his monastic interiors and 
groups summer and winter. His life is a tran- 
quil one, almost that of a monk; yet he likes it, 
and enjoys the serious study it allows him, undis- 
turbed by the distractions of the city. Ie is, 
moreover, a scholar and a philosopher, fond of 
argument and discussion, but full of fun and 
humor, and an enjoyable companion withal. 

A friend of his, a girl with beautiful sad eyes 
and a sweet voice, is here, too. She is a diligent 
worker, and her pictures are very strong. She 
has been studying in Paris for a number of years, 
and now spends most of her summers at Maul- 
bronn. 

Then there are some gay, bright and delight- 
fully amusing young art students, boys with their 
fresh enthusiasm for all that is called painting, 
and the animated and happy look in their faces 
that we are afraid will soon be worn away by the 
disappointments and failures that even the suc- 
cessful artist is sure to encounter. They are on 
their first ‘‘ outing,” or Studienrcise, and are vet 
in the blissful state where each one’s highest am- 
bition is to produce the greatest number of pretty 
sketches to take home. We, of course, have all 
passed through the same phase ourselves, and re- 
gard this disquieting industry with the cali and 
forbearing superiority that becomes veterans of 
the profession. 

Then comes our old American friend, with 
whom we have spent many a happy summer on 
the shores of Cape Cod—a dark, tall young man, 
a true Bohemian, who has his pockets full of 
money one day, and the next is obliged to tramp 
all over the country on foot for want of car fare ; 
always happy and original, ever ready to help 
others, and having all the girls in love with him 
wherever he goes. 

Last but not least comes your humble friend, 
accompanied and protected by her worthy hus- 
band—you are well acquainted with this familiar 
couple, and I need not present them with undue 
formality. Suffice it to remark that in the course 
of years neither of them has acquired great wis- 


dom or wealth, but that they are as happy and as 
poor as ever, 

And now, as to what you may expect here: 
There is no fashionable hotel awaiting you, wit! 
English-speaking waiters and long itemized bills ; 
no Corso, or main promenade, crowded with well- 
dressed people ; not even some magnificent view 
that seems to be placed by design exactly in front 
of the main piazza; no orchestra to fill your ears 
with sweet melodies—nothing of that sort at all. 
So far, so good, you will say. Well, there is this 
little party of light-hearted and lighter-pursed 
artists, sometimes happy and sometimes blue, 
tired and exhausted from the noisy city and the 
struggle for life and glory. They have established 
themselves in the dearest, coziest old country inn, 
called “The Post,” belonging to the ancient and 
famous Cloister Maulbronn, in Swabia. You 
know it is one of the places I fell in love with at 
first sight when I was a child and went to spend 
my first vacation at my dear aunt’s, It has not 
changed since then. It has no railroad, to this 
day. You still have to drive for a number af 
miles through the beautiful German woods in an 
old yellow stage, which even seems to have the 
same driver, clad in the same blue coat, bearing 
the arms of Wiirtemberg, the yellow high hat, 
and the horn hanging by a cord around his neck. 
About a mile distant from the place he begins to 
announce his arrival by playing on his horn all 
the pretty melodies of which he is so proud, and 
which cause the village girls to admire him asa 
gifted being. Thus you make your entrance into 
the old place. How often have I arrived in that 
dear old coach! Sometimes in spring, with the 
fragrance of the wild primroses and violets and 
lilies of the valley filling the air. I used to get 
out and walk for awhile, and ask the driver to 
pick me up again at the top of the hill, which he 
was always willing to do, for he knew that if he 
brought the little “‘ Friiulein ” all right to the doc- 
tor’s hospitable house a glass of my aunt’s famous 
liqueur would never fail him. Again, in the mid- 
dle of the simmer I fled from the heat in the city ; 
or in the fall, when all the woods looked glorious 
in their coloring—not red, but tinted with all the 
russet browns and golden yellows and _ bright 
greens that you could imagine, consisting almost 
entirely of beech trees, that allow the sunlight to 
fall in green-golden spots on the mossy ground 
below. Yet oftenest my visits were in midwinter, 
when I came to spend Christmas or New Year’s, 
and my dear old aunt never failed to walk all the 
way out to the station over the hard-frozen snow, 
which glittered in the sunlight like diamonds. 
Perhaps I only arrived in the evening, when ev- 
erything was dark and I could just see a star or 
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two above the trees, the little lantern in front of 
the coach being the only spark to light up our 
lonely road. But the horses, with their jingling 
bells, did not need much light to find their 
way, for they knew it too well, and would inva- 
riably, when the first lights of the monastery 
gleamed in the distance, start up at their liveliest 
pace. This was not very dizzy, ‘tis true, but they 
were good old country horses that knew nothing 
of lightning speed, electricity, rapid transit and 
such newfangled things—and they were all the 
happier for it, being never ina hurry. I always 
sat in that coach with a fast-beating heart, watch- 
ing impatiently every tree that we passed, and 
every turn of the road, for I knew them all so 
well, and felt like telling them how happy I was 
to be among them once more ! 

There is such an atmosphere of rest and quie- 
tude about this place that, although we have been 
here but a short time, we seem to have forgotten, 
or remembered but vaguely, that there is some- 
where outside a busy, bustling world. We are quite 
busy ourselves, however, and the townspeople are 
accustomed to see us start out in the morning at 
all hours, either on foot or in what my uncle calls 
a most disreputable vehicle, which he is afraid 
will utterly ruin the reputation of the family, 
taking various roads, and carrying our easels 


end stools and box, and the big monastery key 
that has been intrusted to us by the old ‘* Mess- 


ner,” who opens the place for visitors. About 
noontime we all return with our evening’s work, 
which is at times pronounced to be of no avail, 
and at others fit to be hung on the line ; and we 
assemble in the large, cool dining room which 
the obliging landlady gives us all to ourselves. 
Everyone shows symptoms of starvation, and is 
ready to dispose of the most substantial meal. 
These dinners, by the way, deserve special men- 
tion, thanks to the young Frau Posthalter, who 
is as accomplished a chef de cuisine as can 
be found in a city hotel of the first class. Her 
table is famous, and it often happens that parties 
of city people come here to enjoy a dinner, to- 
gether with the excursion to the monastery. 

You should have seen me taking care of all the 
girls in my charge, the other day, when a party 
of about twenty officers, dragoons of the grand 
duke’s regiment, arrived with their horses, grooms, 
footmen and no end of dignity and swelldom, all 
belonging to the highest aristocracy of Karlsruhe 
—and my girls insisting on peeping out of all the 
windows, behind the shutters, and admiring the 
beautiful yellow and light-blue uniforms and the 
slim waists and broad shoulders of their wearers. 
Dear little Anne, with her round, astonished 
eyes and her rosy face, was bent upon searching 
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for some mysterious flower supposed to grow 
ameng the cabbages in Frau Posthalter’s kitchen 
garden directly in front of the large dining room 
where the sons of Mars were preparing for their 
feast by superintending the uncorking of numer- 
ous champagne bottles. She wondered whether 
the time had not come to bring out her sky-blue 
gown, the pride of her soul, and which up to this 
day we considered a myth. In reality, it lay 
buried in the depths of her enormous trunk wait- 
ing for an occasion sufficiently grand to over- 
whelm us all with its bewitching effect. The 
boys of our party were in ill humor that day, find- 
ing life unbearable with these officers jostling 
against them all over the place and staring inso- 
lently at their work. It was in vain that they 
put on their best neckties—they were hopelessly 
slighted by the girls, and might as well have tried 
to win a glance of admiration from a glacier as 
from the blue eyes that now regarded their more 
or less neglected attire with unwonted severity. 
The officers, with their spruce yellow collars, flat 
caps, monocles and Jdlasé air, did look so distin- 
guished to the girls, and so intolerably stupid to 
the boys, that the final departure of the dragoons 
was a general relief. 

Maulbronn is not exactly a town, neither is it a 
village. It is simply ‘‘ The Monastery.” This 
means, however, a place about as extensive as a 
small town would be, for it consists of the monas- 
tery itself and its magnificent church, the spacious 
cloister court with all its surrounding buildings, 
mostly built of stone, as are the cloister mill, 
the enormous barns where the monks used to 
keep their provisions (one of which has three 
hundred and sixty-five windows), the blacksmith 
shops, the sacristan house, the shop of the wheel- 
wright, cooper, shoemaker, etc. All these various 
trades, of course, were cayried out by the monks 
themselves, belonging to the Order of the Cister- 
cians. ‘The whole settlement is surrounded by 
thick, high walls, covered now with ivy, and bro- 
ken at the various corners by towers of more or 
less interest. One of them is called the Witch’s 
Tower, and has had, as long as I can remem- 
ber, the same stork’s nest on top of it. The 
storks, however, seem to have abandoned it since 
the custom was given up which compelled one of 
the highest officials of the place to climb the tower 
by means of ladders, carrying in his hands a plate 
of ‘‘Spatzle” (a well-known South German dish, 
made of milk and eggs and flour), which he de- 
posited in the lofty abode of the storks on the 
day that ‘spring was generally announced by this 
beloved bird’s arrival. The custom, I presume, was 
objected to by a member of the town council who 
was troubled with dizziness and did not care to risk 
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CHURCH DOOR, FROM THE KREUZGANG. 


his life for the mere picturesqueness 
of the thing. The other end of the 
wall on which this tower stands is the 
regular entrance to the cloister court, 
and is called the Cloister Gate. It 
also has a tower, low and broad, with 
a curiously shaped roof and little gal- 
leries underneath, from which the 
“ Thorwart,” or gatewatch, used to 
look to see who or what might ap- 
proach and require to be let in. A 
small stone bridge passes underneath 
the tower into the court over the deep 
ditch that surrounds the whole settle- 
ment. At one end of the court, which 
is now used as a market place and 
playground for the children, is a little 
park of beautiful old linden trees half 
hiding the church and the cloister 
itself, so that at first you only see 
the graceful, finely pierced steeple 
which looks like delicate lacework 
against the sky, and below it what is 
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called the “ Paradise.” A sort of 
arcade in front of the church en- 
trances peeps through the thick foli- 
age of these magnificent trees. ‘The 
church was begun in the year 1146, 
the whole settlement being built be- 
tween that time and the fifteenth 
century, as the chronicles of the 
monastery relate. There is a pretty 
legend about the way the monastery 
came to be erected there. It seems 
that a number of monks started out 
together on a pilgrimage, wandering 
from place to place with the inten- 
tion of building a chapel to be de- 
voted to the Holy Mary. They did 
not know what place to select, and 
finally concluded to leave the decision 
with the little donkey which they had 
brought with them to carry their 
provisions. ‘The spot chosen should 
be where the beast should first lie 
down to rest. ‘The donkey, heavily 
laden with bags and bundles, walked 
on patiently for awhile, then suddenly, 
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after donkey fashion, threw himself down beside 
a cool clear spring and refused to move on. So 
there the monks remained, and there the cloister 
was built ; and if you now pass through the laby- 
rinth of halls and know just what doors to enter 
and what winding stairs to 
climb, you will find your- 
self in the loveliest old gar- 
den, all roses and lilies, at 
the end of which is a little 
grotto surrounded by a 
Gothic balustrade in stone. 
This is the place where the 
clear spring still issues 
from the ground, and above 
it, cut into the stone, you 
see the representation of 
the donkey taking his his- 
toric rest. They say that 
whoever drinks of this 
water can never be happy 
elsewhere, and will be led 
by nostalgia back to the old 
place. I used to think that 
there was a good deal of 
truth in this superstition, 
for I know of no other place 
that so grows upon one. I 
remember when I first went 


THE FAUST TOWER. 


there I wrote home asking my parents to be 
sure and call me back very soon for some 
important reason or other, because the place 
seemed so quiet and small; but by the time 
I was to leave I had changed my mind, and 
when my good aunt and her servant ac- 
companied me to the station, two and a half 
miles distant—for slie always considered it a 
reckless extravagance to take the stage— 
carrying bags and boxes filled with all the 
delicious cakes and candies the dear soul 
took so much pride in making for her guests, 
I thought my heart would break as the train 
slowly moved off with me and the two 
muffled figures grew dimmer and smaller in 
the gray distance. 

But to return to the garden with the 
Eselsbrunnen that we just left, and which is 
also closed in by the town wall. We find our- 
selves in front of the picturesque and famous 
Faust Tower, said to have been occupied by 
‘ Ss a Dr. Faustus himself for a considerable period. 
—_ Vorcimy~ It is a quaint-looking structure, unlike any 

. thing of the kind I have ever seen clsewhere 
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overhanging roof. Winding stairs lead up to it, 
higher and higher, till you begin to feel wound 
up for that sort of climbing, and keep going on 
involuntarily. At last you reach the top, just 
when legs and lungs are exhausted ; but when 
you have recovered your strength sufficiently to 
step into one of the small rooms and look out of 
the broken windows you feel rewarded for all 
your pains, You are far above the tops of the 
trees, looking down into their green feathery 
masses. Down, very deep down, you see a whole 
stretch of old-fashioned flower gardens, large 
spots of color, wherever you look. A brook is 
glimmering through them, half hidden by ferns 
and rushes. Behind these gardens is the church, 
and over it you have a superb view of the blue 
hills in the distance. Turning back from the 
windows, you find yourself in a charming room, 
quite large, with a cavernous fireplace. A small 
room adjoins this, and a little kitchen, where Dr. 
Faustus is said to have studied to discover the se- 
cret of gold. Altogether, this tower is a most 
romantic relic of medieval times. You really 
fancy yourself back in the time of knights and 
monks, and beautiful golden-haired maidens locked 
up in towers, and all sorts of strange fancies cross 
your mind, 

My illustrious friend Joseph Victor von Schef- 
fel, the poet and author of ‘‘ Ekkehard” and 
‘““The Trumpeter of Siickingen,” was so de- 
lighted with this spot, which seemed to realize all 
his dreams of a quiet summer refuge for his work, 
that he applied to the magistrate for permission 
to occupy it for a few months. He was will- 
ing to have windows and doors set in and the 
rooms put into habitable condition. But the 
good people of Maulbronn thought the idea pre- 
posterous, and doubted if anyone with a sound 
mind could seriously think of carrying out such 
an eccentric plan. They held meeting after mect- 
ing, discussing the question with a deliberation 
and earnestness worthy of a better cause. Who 
could tell if the stranger were not some mysteri- 
ous malefactor seeking a place of concealment out 
of suspicion’s way? As to the offer of having 
windows put in, why, that alone settled the ques- 
tion ; for where was Fran Ephorus (the worthy 
wife of the highest official of the Seminary) going" 
to dry her linen if the draughts were shut out in 
such a distressing way ? So this ponderous rea- 
son, to which surely any sensible being must bow 
in silence, was given to the poet, who consequently 
had to withdraw his request. After awhile, how- 
ever, the people of Manlbronn found out who 
their mysterious visitor had been, and then they 
regretted losing a chance of having their town 
honored by such a guest. They wrote to him and 


agreed to everything, and I think would even 
have been willing to sacrifice their draughts, in 
utter disregard of Frau Ephorus’s linen ; but it 
was too late. 

As you come down from the tower and cross the 
old garden again you re-enter the monastery and 
find yourself in an immense hall called the Parla- 
torium, which was the place where the monks 
were allowed to speak to each other and to re- 
ceive visitors from outside. Here also took place 
the ceremony of the washing of feet, for which 
the poor people came in once a week. From this 
place are reached the ‘‘ Kreuzgiinge,” or Cross- 
walks, a prominent feature of all the old cloisters 
of that time, and all built alike—four areades, 
inclosing the little square cloister garden in the 
centre. This little garden in the spring and 
summer is a perfect paradise, filled with the most 
beautiful climbing roses, which cover the old 
walls in great profusion, filling the air with their 
delicious odor. 

We are all working there in different places, 
some of us under the arcades looking out into the 
garden through the beautiful Gothie arches, oth- 
ers outside in the garden itself. Not a sound 
penetrates from without. One hears nothing but 
the singing of birds, the plash of water in the old 
fountain in the Brunnen Chapel, which projects 
from one of the four arcades, and once in awhile 
the sound of footsteps or the voices of the artists 
around. 

All at once there come sounds of life from some- 
where abtove—the sound of young, fresh voices 
laughing and chattering, some violin and organ 
music, the singing of some old-fashioned chants— 
and you wonder if the monks have actually come 
to life again to break the silence of the place. 
You glance up at the windows above, and see a 
crowd of young, happy faces looking at you with 
astonished eyes. They do not resemble monks at 
all, being the pupils of the Seminary, which now 
occupies this part of the monastery. They have 
their music rooms here, and their singing and 
playing blend wonderfully well with all the sur- 
rounding scene. 

But you are tired now, and want to walk about 
and see what your fellow artists are doing. There 
again is a surprise in store for you that immedi- 
ately takes-you back centuries, for you find your- 
self confronting an old monk dressed in the white 
and black garments of the Order of the Cister- 
He is standing under an archway, evi- 


? 


cians. 


dently studying attentively an old book with large 
red lettering. A stream of sunlight falls through 
the open window directly on the figure, making a 
striking picture. 

This old monk is, in reality, only a poor peas- 


















ant who tries to earn a little money by posing for 
the artists, my Norwegian friend having taken 
great pains in training him for this difficult voca- 
tion. ‘The good old man, not very apt at his time 
of life to take in new ideas, adheres conscientiously 
to the poses he had to take for his tutor, and ab- 
solutely refused the other day to pose for one of 
us with his head down, because he had been made 
to pose with his head up for the other artist. 
The old man’s honest opinion remained that his 
first tutor knew best, as ‘‘they had worked to- 
gether for a long time”; but then he was not go- 
ing to lose his ‘* job” for the sake of some 
‘* painter” who evidently did not know what he 
was about, and so he gave in ! 

sut let us return to the cloisters once more, 
and they will specially appeal to us on account of 
their marvelous color. This is almost indescrib- 
able; you have to see it to believe, and not to 
fancy that they must be illuminated by magic 
lights. We are told that in the earlier part of 
this century, at the time of the last abbot, the 
King of Wiirtemberg sent word that he and his 
suite intended to visit the monastery. The abbot, 
fully aware of the honor bestowed on the place 
by the royal visitor, proceeded at once to make 
preparations worthy of the occasion, and actually 
had the inside of the church and all these halls 
painted pink! At that time it must have looked 
decidedly bizarre, and what the King thought of 
the abbot’s taste in decoration is not known. Pos- 
sibly he admired it’ in a more charitable spirit 
than we should do now. At any rate, it was 
hopelessly pink all ever; but, thanks to the damp- 
ness of the place and to its exposure, it has in 
the course of these many years mellowed into all 
the tints of the rainbow. In places the plaster 
has fallen off entirely in large sheets ; whole cor- 
ners are nearly black with age, shading into a 
strong mossy green ; at some spots just enough 
of the original pink is left to give the effect of 
rosy light, while at others where it is very damp 
the pink fades into a pale purple and blue. The 
effect of the whole is simply enchanting in its 
singularity. 

All along these cloisters are doors and archways 
opening into various parts of the building, such as 
the refectory, the winter and the summer dining 
halls, or into the adjoining church. Some of 
the old broken doors are ornamented with heavy 
iron locks and bands of fine workmanship. In 
another corner there is a staircase leading up to 
the bath, to the library and to the ‘ Geisselkam- 
mer,” or scourging chamber. A rose window of 
exquisite tracery breaks up the wall above the 
staircase. 

Through one of the old sombre doors we enter 
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the church, which is built in the shape of a Latin 
cross. In the choir are rows and rows of the 
most wonderfully carved oaken seats, black with 
age, and with little steps leading up to them. 
The choir is shut off from the main part of the 
church by a stone wall, with a heavy door in the 
centre entirely covered with ironwork. From the 
church you come out into the ‘ Paradise ” again, 
and from there into the cloister court, now a 
market place. 

Looking around a little, you discover a number 
of other buildings that are worth careful study 
—as, for instance, the old ‘* Pfriindnerhaus,” or 
poorhouse, in the time of the monks. It is a 
most picturesque building, beautiful in color, and 
contains a number of interesting kitchens and 
rooms and vaults. Everybody and everything 
seem to live in happy confusion there. You see 
the hens and roosters comfortably perched on top 
of the stoves and tables, and you stumble over a 
sheep in a dark corner; but this of course does 
not worry you much, and only adds to the charm 
of the place ! 

Crossing the court and going on toward the 
gate, a picture comes before my mind which I 
shall never forget. It is summer now, but then 
it was winter—New Year’s Eve; everything was 
white with snow and frozen hard ; each one of 
the hundreds of little projections and ornaments 
cut out in stone bore its small heap of snow, and 
the whole thing had a most beautiful effect. It 
was moonlight, too—a clear, cold, frosty moon- 
light, which threw blue shadows across the silver- 
white snow—and everything glittered with fringes 
of icicles. My aunt took me to church, to the 
midnight service, and as there were no means of 
lighting up the edifice in any other way, all the 
worshipers were supposed to bring their own lit- 
tle lanterns or candles with them. As we neared 
the church we saw a large procession of people, 
holding these little flickering lights in their hands, 
move about under the arcades and enter the 
building, where they disappeared in the dark. 
Within it was quite dark ; the candles in front 
of each place were just sufficient to show the dim 
outlines of the figures, and only through one of 
the colored windows came a pale stream of moon- 
light. 

The service was a very simple one, but I think 
it was the most beautiful one I have ever heard, 
and there was something overwhelmingly solemn 
in the whole scene. Just as the clock struck 
twelve the bells in the tower above us rang out 
their greeting to the new year. One could not 
but feel profoundly impressed, and it always re- 
mains in my mind like a tender and beautiful 
picture. 
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But now farewell to reminiscences. We have sound, for our morning’s work has made us very 
crossed the bridge under the entrance gate, and I hungry. 
think I heard the actual though distant sound of Au revoir, my friend, in the dear old place— 
the dinner bell proceeding from the inn which I this legend-haunted Monastery of Maulbronn in 
have already described to you. Pleasant is the Wiirtemberg ! 
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APPLE-TREE INN. 


(From the German of Uhland.) 


By G. F. 
How SPLENDID was that inn of mine, To this good house, half hid in green, 
Where yesterday I tarried ! Came many guests with laughter ; 
A golden apple was the sign, They ate and drank with jest between, 
Which on a bough was carried. And sang their sweetest after. 
It was the good old apple tree I found a couch already spread, 
By whom I was attended ; Upon the grassy meadow ; 
With pleasant face and blossoms free, My host himself had made my bed, 
His kindliness was blended. Beneath his grateful shadow. 


And when I ask him what’s to pay, 
He shakes with leafy laughter. 

All blessings on him every day, 
From cellar up to rafter! 
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‘* SUDDENLY THE YOUNG MALAY ROSE TO HIS FEET, AND, COMING WITH ONE STRIDE TO THE SPOT WHERE HIS 
ENEMY LAY, LOOKED DOWN UPON HIM WITH THE GLARE OF A FAMISHED TIGER.” 


THE FATAL BANQUET. 


By DAvip Ker. 


Part I.— THE RIPENING OF THE FRUIT. 


‘‘In three days more it will be ripe; and 
then i 

So muttered to himself a tall, handsome man 
with the dress and features of a Malay, who was 
at work in a large garden in front of a native 
house of unusual size, in one of the smaller isl- 
ands of the Malay Archipelago. 

The exclamation above quoted was uttered as 
he bent over a magnificent specimen of the rajah 
buah (king fruit) in the far corner of the garden ; 
and the words themselves seemed to express noth- 
ing more than the natural exultation of a suc- 
cessftil amateur gardener at having produced so 
fine a fruit. 

But anyone who had been there to hear him— 
for he was quite alone—would have been startled 
beyond measure by the tone and manner with 
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which those words were spoken. It might nat- 
urally have been expected that they would be said 
with the quiet satisfaction of an industrious hus- 
bandman at finding his labors successful, and see- 
ing everything going as he would have it ; but 
had this man been speaking of the burning of a 
town, or the blowing of a hundred men into the 
air with gunpowder, instead of the ripening of a 
harmless fruit, his face and voice could have 
worn no deadlier meaning than they assumed as 
he spoke. 

At that moment the single gate in the high 
stockade that encircled house and garden (the in- 
variable adjunct of every household among the 
wild Malay tribes of the Archipelago) was thrust 
open with a quick, impatient push, and a tall 
figure entered, which, though dressed in the usual 
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garb of a Malay of rank, and bronzed by long ex- 
pesure to a tropical sun, had unmistakably the 
complexion of a European, and the hair and 
features of an Englishman. 

‘* Ts there yet any sign of the koppal appi Ing- 
grez?” (English fire boat) asked the Malay, as 
the newcomer approached ; but he read the an- 
swer of his question in the other’s face even as he 
uttered it. ? 

‘‘ None,” replied the Englisliiman, in a tone 
of heavy despondency, which contrasted very 
strangely with his bold, bluff face and fearless 
bearing. 

‘* Be not cast down, brother,” said the fatal- 
istic Mussulman, with stern calmness. ‘It is 
our kismet (destiny), and who can avert it? In 
Allah (God) alone is safety, and if He will it, we 
may yet escape.” 

‘“* But how ?” cried the other, fiercely. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but the coming of the gunboat can save us 
now, and in three days more it will be too late !” 

‘‘ Much may happen in three days,” answered 
the Malay ; and again the same look of terrible 
meaning flitted across his dark face as he silently 
resumed his work. 

The visitor now noticed for the first time how 
his friend was employed, and looked amazed be- 
yond measure ; for the sight of a chief tilling the 
ground with his own hands “like a slave” is still 
as unheard-of a phenomenon in the Malay Archi- 
pelago as it was in the Highlands of Scotland 
two centuries ago. He knew Malay etiquette too 
well, however, to make any comment, and took 
his departure soon after. 

But the brief talk of the two men had hada 
listener whose presence neither of them suspected, 

The house was built in the usual Malay style, 
being raised several yards above the ground upon 
stout wooden piles, and reached by a bamboo 
ladder. Its heavy thatch projected many feet be- 
yond it on every side, forming an effectual shelter 
against both sun and rain; and two of the win- 
dows were additionally masked by screens of grass 
matting, arranged in snch a way that, while ad- 
mitting the air freely, they hid the interior of the 
room as completely as a Venetian blind. 

Behind these screens stood in an attitude of in- 
tent listening a beautiful native girl, in the first 
freshness of her youth, richly dressed, and wear- 
ing a profusion of barbaric ornaments. She was 
one of those faultless Eastern beauties who almost 
atone for the premature fading of Asiatic women, 
and the hideous ugliness of their untimely age. 
A sculptor would have loved to copy her fairy 
hand and tiny foot, while any great painter would 
have given half his fortune for one study of her 
perfect face. 
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But, fresh and lovely as that face was, it was 
not a happy one; and the scared, hunted look in 
its large, lustrous eyes would have made any brave 
man’s heart ache. 

Not less striking were the successive changes 
that passed over her expressive features as the 
talk went on. At the first sound of the English- 
man’s voice her worn face lighted up with a sui- 
den brightness which told its own story, sweeping 
away for an instant, as if it had never been, the 
look of terror which seemed to have grown habit- 
ual to her. When the Malay chief asked for news 
of the expected English vessel she bent forward 
with parted lips, as if her whole being were ab- 
sorbed in the act of listening for the reply ; and 
as she heard the discouraging answer her head 
drooped as if sinking beneath a heavy blow, and 
she clasped her small hands despairingly till the 
slender fingers left their print in the delicate 
skin. 

But for this strange agitation there was only 
too much cause ; for the girl herself stood in im- 
minent peril of losing at one blow her liberty and 
her honor, while over her brother and her lover— 
for such were the two men below—hung the ever- 
deepening shadow of a cruel and violent death. 

In order to explain, however, by what means 
matters had come to such a pass, we must go back 


a@ little. 
* * * ok * * 


Twelve years before this time an English tra‘- 
ing schooner had been cast away upon a portion 
of the coast.which.formed part of the territory of 
the old Penghulu chief of Pesang, and the sole 
survivor of the wreck was the captain’s son, then 


amere boy. The escape of this young lad from 
a disaster which had destroyed so many strong 
and experienced men seemed so wonderful to the 
superstitious natives, that they considered it a 
plain proof of his being under supernatural pro- 
tection, and brought him unharmed to their 
chief. The old Penghulu received him very kindly, 
and took him into his own house, where he speed- 
ily became the inseparable companion and friend 
of the chief’s only son, a fine fellow, barely three 
years older than himself. 

Young as he was, Harry Purcell had already 
some knowledge of ship carpentering, and asmat- 
tering of navigation, as well as a skill in handling 
both gun and pistol which was far beyond his 
years ; and such attainments were just what was 
needed to win him the admiration of these half- 
savage islanders, in whose eyes the old chief’s 
marked favor and his own marvelous escape had 
already given him a formidable importance. 

Though he firmly resisted the chief’s repeated 
persuasions to forewear Christianity and turn Mo- 











hammedan, our hero conformed to the usages of 
his adopted countrymen in all other respects, and 
speedily achieved a popularity which was raised 
to the highest pitch by his prowess in one or two 
of the intertribal wars of that wild region. Lit- 
tle by little his influence softened the barbarous 
habits of his fierce associates, and leavened their 
ignorant ferocity with a tinge of European civili- 
zation, till he had become the recognized oracle 
of the whole tribe; and by the time the aged 
chief’s death made his son, Haji Ismail, the sole 
master of Pesang, it was fully understood that 
the ‘* Orang-Laut ” (man of the sea), as the Ma- 
lays called Purcell, was to be the second chief, 
and the husband of Ismail’s beautiful sister, 
Champak, who, in accordance with a custom uni- 
versal among the Malay races, had been named 
after the sweetest and most sacred of Oriental 
flowers. 

To this the tribesmen made no objection ; for, 
many of the Pesangis having but lately embraced 
the creed of Islam, they felt none of that fanat- 
ical horror with which stricter Moslems would 
have regarded the union of a Mohammedan bride 
with a Christian bridegroom. 

But a more formidable obstacle threatened 
Purcell’s happiness from without, for his future 
brother-in-law, Haji Ismail, though supreme 
among his own clansmen, was himself the vassal 
of Rajah Oubi of Telook-Bezar, the most power- 
ful prince of the island. This worthy was an 
Oriental despot of the worst type—ignorant, bru- 
tal, ferocious, enervated by constant opium eat- 
ing, and steeped in debauchery of the foulest 
kind, 

No one knew better than the young Malay chief 
that, should the slightest hint of his sister’s beauty 
reach the greedy ear of this sensual old tyrant, 
the murder of himself and his English friend, 
and the snatching away of the poor girl herself to 
pine in the joyless seclusion of the Rajah’s harem 
as a concubine and a slave, would follow instantly, 
and as a matter of course. The same appre- 
hension haunted Purcell day and night, and at 
length goaded the daring young Englishman into 
the immediate execution of a scheme which he 
had meditated for some past—nothing less than 
the dispatch of a message to the British Governor 
of Singapore in the name of the whole Pesangi 
tribe, declaring themselves subjects of Great 
Britain, and asking for English pr6tection. 

The means of doing this lay ready to his hand 
in the numerous buggalows (small native craft) 
which made ‘constant voyages to the British set- 
tlements in the Straits of Malacca with local 
produce of various kinds. To the nakhudah 
(captain) of one of these Purcell intrusted a let- 
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ter for the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
paying the Malay handsomely for the job, and 
promising him a larger reward when the letter 
was safely delivered, which it was as soon as the 
buggalow reached Singapore. 

A British gunboat was then lying in the road- 
stead ; and had it been sent off at once to receive 
the allegiance of the Pesangis, and to recognize 
them as subjects of the British crown, the coming 
tragedy would have been prevented and incalcu- 
lable misery saved. But the slow-footed red-tape 
routine which has recently lost England the Cam- 
eroons River in West Africa, and many a fair 
province besides, hampered as usual the prompt 
action of energy and common sense ; and while 
the wearisome round of meaningless formalities 
was being gone through once more, the evil which 
Haji Ismail and his English comrade were dread- 
ing came to pass, 

An officer of the Rajah of Telook-Bezar, sent to 
Pesang by the old tyrant partly as a tax collector 
and partly as a spy, found the whole tribe full of 
the approaching marriage of their young prince's 
sister to the “‘ English chief,” and heard such re- 
ports of her beauty as aroused his curiosity in 
earnest. As ill luck would have it, a rare and 
most unfortunate accident gave the spy a passing 
peep at Champak’s beautiful face ; and even that 
hasty glimpse sufficed to convince him that the 
praises of her countrymen had spoken no more 
than the truth. 

The consequences of this deplorable mischance 
speedily became apparent. Only a few weeks 
after the officer’s return to Telook-Bezar a mes- 
sage came from the Rajah himself to the effect 
that the Lord of Earth and Sea (as this royal 
Tom Thumb modestly styled himself) was gra- 
ciously pleased to honor the Pesangi tribe by de- 
claring his intention of rgising Princess Champak, 
the sister of their chief, to the dignity of a place 
in his own royal harem ! 





PART II. 
A FEAST FOR A KING. 


Tus sudden blow fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the happy circle at Pesang, who found themselves 
unexpectedly threatened by a calamity which 
seemed to be as inevitable as it was overwhelm- 
ing. 

What were they todo? To resist would be ut- 
terly hopeless, for the force which the Rajah could 
bring against them would suffice to destroy their 
whole tribe in one day. To fly was equally impos- 
sible, for on the landward side they were sur- 
rounded by unfriendly tribes, and even had the 
tyrant’s spies given them a chance of making their 
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escape by sea, that last chance would have been 
cut off by the drawing away of all their boats (in 
accordance with national usage) to attend the 
Rajah on a ‘ progress” that he was about to 
make along the coast of the island, in the course 
of which he meant to pay them a visit in person, 
and carry back with him to Telook-Bezar the ill- 
fated beauty of Pesang. ‘ 

A brief respite, however, was still afforded them 
by an old local custom which ordained that, when 
the reigning Rajah took a new wife, he should do 
so at the ‘‘ Feast of the Moon,” which was cele- 
brated only twice a year. The next recurrence 
of this festival was still several weeks distant, and 
the two friends still hoped against hope that this 
interval might give time for the only event that 
could save them now, viz., 
the coming of the English 
gunboat, which could 
have blown the petty 
tyrant’s town about his 
ears with one salvo of her 
formidable cannon. 

But as day passed after 
day without bringing any 
sign of the expected ves- 
sel, even they began to lose 
heart; and Purcell, driven 
to desperation, inwardly 
vowed that if his be- 
trothed must fall into the 
Rajah’s hands, the old 
villain should never live 
to possess her. 

Thus it was that mat- 
ters stood on the morning 
when, just three days be- 
fore the time fixed for the 
Rajah’s arrival, Haji Is- 
mail stood beside the all 
but ripe fruit which hap- 
pened to be the despot’s favorite dainty. Bya 
curious chance there had been a general blight 
that year among the rajah-buah plants in this part 
of the island, and that which the young chief 
had tended so carefully was the only one that 
seemed, by almost miraculous fortune, to have 
escaped unharmed. 

The three days lessened to two, then to one— 
but still nothing was seen or heard of the British 
gunboat. On the last night none of the three 
ever closed their eyes; and when the doomed 
princess beheld at sunrise the seaward horizon 
dotted with the dreaded sails of dark-brown mat- 
ting, which told that the hated Rajah was at 
hand, she hastily concealed in the folds of her 
dress a short Malay knife, with a look in her 
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haggard eyes which boded no good to her royal 
bridegroom. 

On came the flotilla, in the midst of which 
soon appeared a long, low praw (Malay lugger), 
somewhat larger than the rest, with a kind of 
canopy over its deck amidships, from which flut- 
tered the Rajah’s standard, a gold-fringed pennon 
of crimson silk. The wind being fair, this vessel 
and several other boats were soon alongside of a 
rude natural pier of rock which served as a land- 
ing place, and the debarkation began. 

First came, heralded by the crashing discharge 
of the small brass carronades with which this novel 
kind of flagship was armed, fifty of the Rajah’s 
guards, in white dresses with scarlet sashes, carry- 
ing long bamboo spears. Next followed fifty oth- 
ers, armed with match- 
locks, and similarly dress- 
ed, except that their sashes 
were blue. After these 
came pouring out from 
boat after boat a miscel- 
laneous rabble of men of 
all trades, or of no trade 
at all (except robbery), 
whom this toy king drag- 
ged about with him as a 
proof of his importance. 
The procession was closed 
by a group of court offi- 
cials in embroidered tur- 
bans, with _ silver-tipped 
rods in their hands, who 
encircled a big, bloated, 
hideously ugly old man, 
with bloodshot eyes and 
tecth black as ink from 
betel chewing—this hob- 
goblin being no other 
than the Rajah of Telook- 

3ezar himself. 

The whole population had crowded to see him 
land, and the looks darted at him by the bold isl- 
anders showed that he had done wisely to bring so 
many guards along with him. The fierce Malay 
blood was boiling in the veins of many a stalwart 
Pesangi at the thought of their beautiful princess 
being handed over to the tender mercies of the foul, 
soulless monster before them ; and at the slight- 
est signal they would have fallen upon this worn- 
out satyr and‘rent him limb from limb in the 
very midst of his soldiers. In his utter despera- 
tion, Purcell was tempted to give it; but Haji Is- 
mail himself made no sign, and the brave English- 
man, shrinking from bringing certain destruction 
upon his gallant comrades, determined to wait a 
little longer (in case the English ship should ap- 
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pear, even at the last moment), and then, when 
all hope was gone, to take the law into his own 
hands without asking help from anyone. 

Meanwhile, Haji Ismail, whose grave, calm, 
handsome face expressed nothing beyond the dig- 
nified courtesy befitting the reception of one 
prince by another, led the way into the room 
where the morning meal had been prepared for 
himself and his royal guest ; for, according to na- 
tive etiquette, the head chief of a district was the 
only man entitled to the honor of eating with a 
Rajah, unless by the latter’s special invitation. 

The despot of Telook-Bezar—who was as coarse 
and animal in his appetite as in everything else— 
surveyed the array of dainties around him with a 
greedy twinkle in his dull, bloodshot eyes, and 
fell upon the good cheer with a will. But his 
gluttonous enjoyment might have been somewhat 
marred had he known that just outside the nearest 
window lay crouching, with white cheeks and 
compressed lips, the bold young Englishman 
whose happiness he had wrecked, clutching in his 
strong hand the gun that had never failed him 
yet, and sternly resolved, the moment he heard 
the tyrant demand the surrender of his betrothed, 
to shoot him dead on the spot. 

Would the English gunboat come in time to 
save them now ? Who could tell ? 


But, fool as he was, the worthy Rajah was not 
such an utter idiot as to place himself unguarded 
in the power of the man upon whom he was about 
to inflict such a deadly wrong. In compliance 
with the warlike usage which is universal among 
Malay princes (and which I myself witnessed as 
the guest of the Maharajah of Johore), a number 
of his guards stood ranged like statues along 
either side of the room, six armed with matchlocks 
and six with spears. -Moreover, the crafty and 
merciless despot had destroyed too many others 
by poison to ignore the possibility of its being 
employed against himself, and, under the pre- 
tense of doing special honor to his host, he took 
good care to make the latter take’ precedence of 
himself in tasting every dish that was set before 
them. 

Thus the meal proceeded in silence—for Ma- 
lay etiquette forbade the chief to speak unless the 
King addressed him, and the King was too busy 
stuffing himself to address him atall. The keenest 
observer could not have detected in the young 
prince’s immovable features any sign of repug- 
nance (or indeed of any other emotion) while 
thus feasting his mortal enemy ; but as the ban- 
quet drew to a close a look of strange and sin- 
ister expectation began to light up his large black 
eyes—such a look as that wherewith a skilled 
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executioner, standing over adoomed criminal on 
the scaffold, might watch for the signal to strike 
the fatal blow. 

And now the magnificent fruit which the young 
chief had taken such pains to ripen was borne 
into the room by a trusty slave, who withdrew as 
soon as he had presented it. 

‘* By the tomb of the Prophet !” grunted the 
royal glutton, whose dull eyes sparkled greedily 
at the sight of this unexpected treat, ‘‘ thou hast 
given me better fare than I looked for, Chief of 
Pesang! I had not thought to find one ripe 
rajah buah on all this coast, after that unsainted 
blight.” 

‘Tt hath pleased Allah,” answered the young 
prince, courteously, ‘‘to spare this one for the 
pleasure of the Tunku” (lord and master). ‘‘The 
‘king fruit’ should be given to none but the 
King !” 

“But thou shalt share it with me !” cried the 
Rajah, whose habitual distrust of everyone about 
him was not lulled to sleep even now. ‘‘ Eat, and 
be happy !” 

As the cunning despot uttered the last words, 
there flashed across the dark, unrevealing face of 
his companion, like lightning in a moonless sky, 
a smile more fierce and cruel and terrible than 
the blackest frown wherewith he had hewn his 
way through the press of battle. Once more his 
keen eyes swept the sailless sea in a vain search 
for the British gunboat whose coming might have 
saved him ; and then his lips were seen to move, 
murmuring under his breath, in a voice too low 
to reach the dull ears of his brutal guest, the 
formula always pronounced by a pious Mussul- 
man when about to die: “ There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” 

‘‘The King’s own mouth hath spoken it,” said 
he, aloud, as he turned to the Rajah a face which 
was now as calm and unmoved asever. “J will 
eat, and I will be happy !” 

And then, cutting in two the huge ripe globe, 
he began to eat, while the sensual old man greed- 
ily followed his example. 

Ha! what was this strange numbness which 
was beginning to creep through his limbs, and 
seemed to freeze the very blood in his veins ? He 
strove to cry out, but his palsied tongue refused 
to obey; he tried to raise himself from the mat 
on which he was seated, but his nerveless limbs 
felt heavy as lead ; and at length he sank back 
helplessly, with a low groan. 

The guards in the background noticed nothing 
unusual in all this, for they were quite well used 
to see their estimable master overeat himself till 
he could do nothing but grunt and gasp ; but the 
doomed wretch was watched by other eyes which 
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saw more clearly than theirs—the eyes of Haji 
Ismail, which, fixed upon him with a look ci 
fierce and hungry expectation, seemed to burn 
into his very soul. 

Suddenly the young Malay rose to his feet, and, 
coming with one stride to the spot where his 
enemy lay, looked down upon him with the glare 
of a famished tiger. 

“*T have eaten, and Iam happy !” 
in a tone of ghastly mockery. ‘‘ Dog and son of 
a dog! didst thou deem thyself safe because / 
tasted first of the fruit that has brought thee 
death ? It is better for me to die as a free man 
than to live as thy slave; and though I die, thy 
death shall go before mine !” 

The contrast between the terrific energy of his 
words and the cautious whisper in which they 
were spoken, in order to keep them from the ears 
of the attendant soldiers, was frightful beyond 
description ; but more terrible still was the frenzy 
of powerless rage and horror which glared from 
the bloodshot eyes of the doomed wretch that he 
addressed, whose paralyzed tongue strove in vain 
to cry for help to the motionless forms around 
him. 

**Strive not to speak,” hissed Haji Ismail ; 
**thou wilt never speak again. Never shall the 
Flower of Pesang go to wither in ¢hy garden ; 
and cae I die, she shall live, and shall be 
happy! Ay, frown if thou wilt—there is an end 
of thy oppression, nor can all thy stolen treasures 
buy thee one moment of life !” 

By this time even the soulless myrmidons of 
the despot had begun to perceive that there was 
something wrong; but to approach their savage 
and capricious master unsummoned was more 
than the boldest of them dared venture to do, 
and, standing motionless at a distance, they 
watched with an uneasy wonder (which gradually 
deepened into sheer horror and affright) the last 
act of the fearful tragedy. 

But Haji Ismail did not long survive his en- 
emy. The rapid effect of the poison had already 
silenced is tongue in its turn; and, feeling his 
limbs fail him, he drew himself away from his 
enemy’s hated presence, and staggered back to 
his own place. And just as he sank down to rise 
no more the boom of a gun came echoing over 
the silent sea, and a large gunboat, with the flag 
of old England fluttering jauntily above her 
tapering spars and trim white hull, came gliding 
into the roadstead—too late ! 

But though the deliverence did indeed come 
too late to save the gallant young chief, his heroic 
self-sacrifice had not been made in vain. The 
bloodhounds of the dead tyrant, terrified alike by 
their master’s sudden and fearful end and by the 
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unexpected appearance of the dreaded English 
‘fire boat,” fled for their lives, and were pursued 
and hunted down without mercy by the exasper- 
ated Pesangis. The British flag was at once 


hoisted over Pesang, and the English protectorate 
proclaimed ; while, during the confusion of the 
sanguinary struggle which instantly ensued among 
the late Rajah’s countless sons for the throne of 
Telook-Bezar, several other local tribes declared 
and made good their independence, and at once 
attached themselves to the new colony. 
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On the spot where the brave man had died 
there arose not many months later a neat mission 
church and school; and the first Christian con- 
vert baptized there was Princess Champak, whose 
English husband still governs Pesang as the rep- 
resentative of the British crown. And in a cor- 
ner of the church itself has just been erected a 
small tablet of smooth white stone, which bears 
the name of Haji Ismail, and the simple inscrip- 
tion: ‘*Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 











AN APPEAL TO “BOB WHITE.” 


By JoEeL BENTON, 


Our in the meadow, at very close sight, 

I hear the odd voice that mimics ‘‘ Bob White ”; 
Brown weather-prophet whose song goes to say 
Just what the weather will be the next day. 


Little he knows, midst the grass and the flowers, 
What is the drift of his magical powers, 

While over his head the blue sky is a dream, 
And summer’s as joyous as summer can seem. 


For there blows a soft zephyr with balm from the west, 
And the harvesters work with brisk courage and zest ; 
But ** Bob” still forebodes, in his quiet, odd way, 

For to-morrow, dark showers we discern not to-day. 


Now Mabel, just seen through the thick ‘“‘ shocks” of wheat— 
Mabel, whose face is bewitchingly sweet— 

Hears with sorrow this sad and unwelcome refrain, 

‘* Look out on your wedding, to-morrow, for rain.” 


O bird so ungallant, please drop your dull song, 
For Mabel and I to each other belong— 

Disperse not the sunshine, since she is the bride 
Who to-morrow allows me to stand by her side. 


For once, then, just banish that slow dismal song, 
And sing not, unless you shall sing us no wrong; 
Make a blue sky to-morrow, with balm in the air, 
And the weather, if ever, surpassingly fair ! 
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No ONE could have dreamed, a couple of cent- 
uries ago, when Mme. de Sabran, the beautiful 
favorite of Philippe d’Orleans, Regent of France, 
used to devote her leisure moments to work of an 
artistic nature, that a day was relatively close at 
hand art to 
women, and that among those who chose to adopt 


when would open wide its doors 


painting as a profession would be found so many 
artists of great talent. 


de Sabran was very little imitated, even by the 
women of a later period, fordown to Mme. Vigée 


The example set by Mme. 


Lebrun we do not see a single woman painter, 
with the exception of Mme. de 
worthy of mention. 

From Mme. Vigée Lebrun to Rosa Bonheur 
there is another wide gap, and the history of 
women painters as a body really begins with this 
remarkable woman. 


Pompadour, 


It is to Rosa Bonheur that women owe their 


artistic emancipation. Rosa Bonheur was the 
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first to show the world that a woman could paint 
wonderful pictures, and it was she who first or- 
ganized and established in France free drawing 
schools for girls, which have been imitated all over 
the civilized world. 

Rosa Bonheur to-day is over seventy years of 
age. Iler hair is white as snow, but her eye is as 
keen and her hand as firm as when she first began 
her greatness, fifty-one years ago. She lives close 
to Paris and leads the life of ahermit. She hasa 
horror of publicity and a particular horror of pho- 
tographers. For the past three years she has 


been at work on a new picture which is now nearly 


completed. 
piquage,” 
trotting. 


The picture is entitled ‘‘Le Dé- 
and represents ten horses, natural size, 
She has already refused three hundred 
thousand frances for it. 

It is useless to dwell further on the career of 
this well-known artist, for the name of Rosa Bon- 
heur already belongs to posterity. There are other 
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RESIDENCE OF MME, DEMONT-BRETON, MONTGERON. 


women painters in France whom the outer world 
knows less about, yet whose reputations are al- 
most as great as that of Rosa Bonheur. Foremost 
among these are Mme. Demont-Breton and Mlle. 
Louise Abbema. ‘The former loves to depict 
nature ; the latter, the life of the city. 

Mme. Demont-Breton, as a child, could easily 
have ranked among infant prodigies, for at the 
age of two years and a half she began to draw. 


These infantile attempts, which are religiously 
preserved by her mother, bore early evidence of 


the great talent that was to develop later. But it 
was not until she was seventeen that the young 
girl began to doanything worthy of notice. From 
then on it was a constant progress. 


In 1877 she exhibited for the first time. She 


was only nineteen. The same year she became 
engaged to be married to another young artist, 
Adrien Demont, a pupil of her uncle, Emil Bre- 
ton. The marriage took place in 1880, and since 
then they have lived, partly in their charming 
country house at Montgeron and partly at Wis- 
sant—a small fishing village near Calais. It is in 
her studio at Wissant that Mme. Demont- Breton 
has produced the numerous masterpieces with 
which, in spite of her youth, she has already en- 
riched the history of modern art. 

Iler first exhibition after her marriage won 
for her an honorable mention. In 1881 she re- 
ceived the third medal for a picture now at the 
Amsterdam Museum, In 1882 a gold medal was 
awarded her at the Amsterdam Art Exposition 


MME. DEMONT-BRETON. 
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for ‘‘ The First Steps ”—a picture now in the city 
of New York. In 1883 another medal was given 


her for ‘‘The Beach.” This—a beautiful work 
of art—was purchased by the French Government 
and placed in the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 

Mme. Demont-Breton is now hors concours— 
that is to say, her works are admitted to all ex- 
hibitions without examination by any jury. 

These are a few of her most important works : 

1884. “‘Le Calme” (now at the Chateau of 
Chassonspierre). 

1885. ‘‘Un Loup de Mer” (now at the Mu- 
seum of Gand). 

1887. ‘‘ Le Pain” (now in the Gallery of Mrs. 
Waldo, in New York). 

1887. ‘La Dame Enfantine.” 

1888. ‘* Le Bain.” 

1888. ‘Les Jumeaux” (now in the Sydney 
Gallery, in New York). 

1889. “ L’homme est en Mer” (now in the 
Walker Gallery, in Minneapolis). 

1389. ** La Vague” (now in the Smith Gallery, 
Rochester). 

At the Universal Exposition of 1889 Mme. 
Demont-Breton received the gold medal, being 
the only woman, with the exception of Mlle. 
Louise Breslau, to obtain this distinction. 

1890. Portraits of her children in the garden 
of Montgeron. 

1891. *‘ Le Messie” (now in the Gallery of Se- 
delmeyer, Paris). 





Together with Rosa Bonheur, Mme. Demont- 
Breton is a member of the jury of the Paris 
Salon. 

Another woman painter rivaling Mme. Demont- 
Breton in talent and popularity, both, is Mlle. 
Louise Abbema. Mlle. Abbema is a granddaugh- 
ter of Louis de Narbonne, son of Louis XV. of 
France. The name Abbema comes from another 
ancestor, Count Abbema, Governor of Batavia in 
the seventeenth century. 

Louise Abbema is a strange-looking woman. 
She affects masculine attire, and by her manner 
repels rather than invites the advances of stran- 
gers. But beneath her harmless eccentricities is 
a heart of gold, and she is very popular with the 
select few admitted to her friendship. © __ 

Mile. Abbema cannot be put down as belong- 
ing to any particular school. Her work embraces 
them all, but her specialty is the tableau de genre 
in which she excels. Her studio, near the Pare 
Monceau, is considered the most beautiful in 
Paris. She receives high prices for her pictures, 
and as she is an indefatigable and prolific worker, 
she has been able to accumulate a considerable 
sum of money. 

She has a superb country seat, where she spends 
each summer, and for the past too summers she 
has amused herself by decorating every door and 
panel in the house. She has staying with her, 
as a pupil, Mile. Lacressonniére, daughter of the 
well-known French tragedian. 

One of the best things Mlle. Abbema has yet done 
is a portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, with whom the 
artist is very friendly. This friendship began in 
a curious way. On the private view day at the 
Paris Salon of 1876 Sarah Bernhardt stopped be- 
fore a painting and expressed aloud her admira- 
tion of it. It was a portrait of the then unknown 
Louise Abbema, who was standing close by, and 
delighted to overhear this praise, which she knew 
to be sincere. She had Jong wanted to paint 
Mme. Bernhardt’s portrait, and here was her op- 
portunity. Coming forward, she introduced her- 
self to the actress and asked for a sitting, which 
was immediately accorded. Ever since then the 
warmest friendship has united these two women, 
each remarkable in her own line. 

One of Mile. Abbema’s later pictures, entitled 
‘“‘The Amazon,” was exhibited at Buda-Pesth, 
and won for her the Order of Merit in Art—a dec- 
oration never before conferred on a woman. The 
French Government had already given her the 
Academic palms. 

For the past five years Mlle. Abbema has de- 
voted herself almost entirely to painting fans, for 
which she has a special genius. Some of her 
compositions are exquisite, and her work is much 














run after by fan manufacturers. There is some 
probability that a collection of her fan composi- 
tions will be seen in New York next year. 

A portrait painter of singular vigor and orig- 
inality is Mlle. Louise Breslau, a young Parisian 
girl who has just come to the front. She is the 
‘‘ Breslau ” of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Diary—the 
fellow student at the Julian Academy of whose 
talent the impulsive Russian girl was admiringly 
jealous. Critics declare that the work Mlle. Bres- 
lau has already done shows unmistakable signs 
of genius, and that she is only at the beginning 
of a great career. 

Mlle. Breslau is not only original in her work— 
she is original in her tastes and daily life. Un- 
like most artists, she does not believe that bric-a- 
brac, Oriental curtains and esthetic ornamenta- 
tion in general are indispensable features of the 
artist’s studio. She has a beautiful studio, but 
everything in it is of the plainest description. It 
is a workshop, and not an artistic boudoir. Noth- 
ing to be seen on either hand but the tools of 
trade, a few easels and a number of canvasses— 
some finished and in their frames, others barely 
begun. 

In appearance Mlle. Breslau looks like a healthy 
country girl, One would never dream that be- 
hind those big soft blue eyes that stare you out 
of countenance while conversing lies a brain ca- 
pable of the work it has already done. In the 
studio she always wears a big white blouse, like a 
schoolgirl, and if*she wants to be very friendly 
with her visitor she prepares for him a cup of 
tea with her own paint-stained hands, 

I asked Mlle. Breslau if she liked her profes- 
sion. 

‘‘T am completely wrapped up in it,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I think it is the only profession that a 
woman compelled to earn her own living can take 
up. Medicine is repulsive, literature too difficult. 
To my mind painting is the easiest and the most 
lucrative. Do I consider Paris a good school ? 
The best school in the world. France stands at 
the head in the fine arts to-day, and the student 
coming here has the constant incentive of exam- 
ple before him every day. The best of living 
painters teach gratuitously in the Government 
School of the Fine Arts, and girls are as well off 
there as are men. There are many American 
girls studying now at the School, and some of 
them are very clever.” 

‘‘ What does it cost for a girl to live in Paris 
three years and attend the School ?” 

‘About 7,200 francs ($1,450) for the three 
years. At the end of that time she should be 
able to earn something.” 

Mlle. Breslau herself receives from $200 to $500 
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for every portrait she paints, and she has all the 
work she can do. A few years ago she painted 
the portrait of Jeanne Granier, the well-known 
operetta singer. Last year she painted the por- 
traits of three Americans, Miss Blanche Roux, 
Miss Brisbel and Miss Carteret. Her portrait of 
the sculptor Carrier is considered her finest work. 
The French Government has just bought a pict- 
ure by her that was exhibited at last year’s Salon. 

There are two or three American women in 
Paris who have succeeded in making reputations 
as painters. The works of Miss Lee Robbins and 
Miss Klumpke are familiar features of each year’s 
Salon. 

Miss Lee Robbins is a native of New York and 
a former student of the New York Academy of 
Design, where she carried off several prizes. She 
went to Paris in 1886, and in the following year 
exhibited her picture ‘After the Bath” at the 
Salon. The picture was warmly praised by the 
Paris critics. Miss Robbins is still quite a young 
girl, and her teachers, Carolus-Duran and Henner, 
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are both convinced that she has a brilliant career 
before her. 

Elizabeth Klumpke went to Paris from San 
Francisco in 1887, and after a course at the Julian 
Academy, where she carried off several prizes, 
she became the pupilof Tony Robert-Fleury and 
Bouguereau. Miss Klumpke is exceptionally 
gifted. She received a gold medal at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition of 1879, and an honorable 
mention for a portrait in Paris in 1888. 

It is the ambition of every woman who paints 
to become a great painter, and to take up big sub- 
jects and paint big pictures, but this requires more 
than talent. It is the gift of the few only. The 
majority of women painters have to be content in 
remaining in a lower sphere of usefulness, and 
this seems to be in the direction of miniature 
painting. Some excel in this delicate work, and 
one, Mile. Lacombe de Tresle, is the most success- 
ful of them all. 

Mile. de Presle was thrown upon the world to 
earn her own living at the age of fifteen. She 
had some taste for drawing, and some knowledge 
of colors, and she immediately took to painting 


dam seventy-one years ago. 
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on porcelain plates, vases, etc., and followed her 
new vocation both as a business and as an art. 
About 1881 she attempted miniature painting on 
ivory. It was the portrait of a very rich and in- 
fluential woman, and it proved a great success. 
This made Mlle. de Presle’s fortune. She quickly 
acquired a reputation as one of the best of living 
miniature painters—a reputation she still enjoys. 
At last year’s Salon her work received honorable 
mention. ‘Po-day Mlle. de Presle is twenty-five 
years of age, possessed of wealth, fame and 
beauty, added to the distinction of being the min- 
iature painter in ordinary to the French aristoc- 
racy. 

A woman who has attained a reputation for 
painting animals almost as great as that of Rosa 
sonheur is Mme. Henriette Ronner. Rosa Bon- 
heur has won glory by putting the horse on can- 
vas; Henriette Ronner, by depicting that very 
humble inmate of nearly every household—the cat. 

Mme. Henriette Ronner was born at Amster- 
Her father was Jo- 
seph Knip, a Dutch painter of some note. It was 
a family of artists on all sides, and Henriette, 
from her earliest childhood, was dedicated to the 
Her father taught her, and 
kept her strictly at work until she was sixteen, 
when she exhibited for the first time. Her father 
died in 1847, and she married Feico Ronner in 
1850. In the same year she was elected a Mem- 
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ber of Merit of the Society 
‘*Natura Artis Magistra ” of 
Amsterdam. In 1874 the 
Iking of Holland presented 
her with the ‘‘ Unique Medal 
of Merit,” and Edinburgh 
gave her a silver medal in 
1886. In 1887 she was gazet- 
ted a ‘‘ Chevalier de l’Ordre 
de Leopold” by the King of 
the Belgians—a most rare and 
coveted distinction. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
cat is considered by art critics 
as one of the most difficult 
subjects to paint. The diffi- 
culty, it appears, lies in the 
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There are three women 
whom I have not yet men- 
tioned, yet whose names _ be- 
long to the history of art in 
France: Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire, Baroness d’Alheim 
and Fanny Fleury. 

The Baroness de Limouzin 
dVAlheim is one of those true 
artists—all too rare—who de- 
test and avoid publicity, and 
whose talent commands the 
admiration of all without their 
making the least effort to 
secure it. 

The baroness had the same 


teachers as the late Marie 
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complication of form and 
light ; for the cat, long and 
thin and delicate, beneath 
her deceptive coat of fur is 
a mass of soft muscle which 
completely changes its con- 
tours with every movement, 
however slight it may be. 
It is in this mastery of the 
play and variations of light, 
coupled with her wonderful 
ability to reproduce rapidly 
and easily the true character 
of the fur, that Mme. Ron- 
ner’s genius lies, M. Hi. 
Spielman, one of Mme. Ron- 
ner’s many enthusiastic bio- 
graphers, is of opinion that 
her art yields little, if at 
all, to that of Rosa Bonheur, 
and that the best of her 
work compares with the 
early canvases of Landseer. 


MLLE. BONGIER. 


Bashkirtseff. She may be 
said to belong to the real- 
istic school, although she 
will not acknowledge that 
she belongs to any school. 
But it is a softer realism 
than that of her male col- 
leagues—realism slightly 
idealized, and consequently 
nearer to true art. 

She is of Russian origin, 
and her youth was spent 
among the serfs of her 
family in the heart of Rus- 
sia. She possesses to-day, 
of that period, a number of 
most interesting sketches of 
the rude moujiks. ‘This 
provides her at once with a 
wealth of character types. 

As an artist Mme. d’Al- 
heim is gifted with remark- 
able analytic powers, and 
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she chooses by preference her subjects from scenes 
of everyday life. There is a vigor and audacity in 
her work that is surprising in a woman. She says 
she likes to make her creations breathe on her can- 
vas, and she does, Her last picture depicts the in- 
terior of the government mont de piété (“‘ The 
Pawnshop ”) in Brussels, and its terrifying realism, 
its sincerity of feeling, has drawn admiration even 
from the declared enemies of the realistic tend- 
ency. The picture is a profound study of human 
wretchedness. The faces of the poor people betray- 
ing their uneasiness as to the result of the opera- 
tion that is to provide them with bread is so 
admirably done that it holds the spectator spell- 
bound. The baroness has refused an offer of two 
hundred thousand francs for the picture. 

It is this same love for suffering humanity that 
prompted the baroness, during the late Russo- 
Turkish War, to enroll herself as a hospital nurse, 
and in this capacity care for the wounded soldiers 
on nearly every battlefield. 

Realism has likewise tempted another artist of 
great talent, Mme. Fanny Fleury. It is to the 
desolate lands of Lower Brittany that Mme. Fleury 


goes for her subjects. She has painted some ad- 


mirable marine scenes, but excels in depicting 
types of peasantry. 

Every summer she goes to the seacoast, and 
in some retired corner, unfrequented by the tour- 
ist, prepares her picture for the next Salon. Her 
teachers were Carolus-Duran and Henner, and it 
is admitted by all her critics to-day that the pupil 
equals the masters. Her principal work, ‘‘ L’Abri 
de Varcel,” is in the Museum of the Luxembourg 
in Paris. Mme. Fleury is an associate of the 
Salon and officer of the Academy. 

Madeleine Lemaire is almost as well known in 
America and England as she is in France. She 
devotes herself principally to book and magazine 
illustrating, but she has also contributed several 
paintings of value to expositions in various parts 
of the world. She is hors concours at the Paris 
Salon, and has received innumerable decorations 
for excellence. 

Two other women who have distinguished them- 
selves in the direction of realism are Mme. Bertha 
Morizot and Mlle. Cassatt. 

Mile. Cassatt paints exquisite little tableaux de 
genre, and earns # large income with her brush. 
She is a great favorite with the critics, who praise 
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everything she sends to the Salon. It is just the 
opposite with Mme. Morizot, whose works have 
raised a storm of discussion. One finds Mme. 
Morizot’s works cited in company with those of 
Pisarro, Monet, Degas, Whistler, Renoir and other 
famous impressionist painters. 

Mme. Lola de Ruiz is the portrait painter of the 
American colony in Paris. She is a native of 
Cuba, is very clever,and a very beautiful and 
charming woman. 

Sculpture being essentially a masculine art, 
there are very few women who have attempted to 
adopt it as a profession. Paris only counts two 
possessed of real talent : Sarah Bernhardt and the 
Duchesse d’Uzés. 

What more can be said about these two remark- 
able women that has not been said already a hun- 
dred times ? They are now getting ready tosend 
to Canada the ‘‘St. Hubert,” a wonderful piece 
of statuary by the Duchesse d’Uzés. The duchess 
has also executed asuperb ‘‘ Holy Virgin,” which 
has been placed in the Poissy church, and a 
small ‘‘ Diana,” which was much talked about at 
the Salon of 1890. Her last work, a “Joan of 
Arc,” attracted not a little attention at this year’s 
Salon. 

Sarah Bernhardt, the greatest living actress, 
playwright, author, musician, painter and sculp- 
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tor! This extraordinary woman appears to be 
endowed by nature with all the arts. Her organ- 
ization defies all analysis. She is stupendous. It 
seems as if some fairy allows her to succeed in 
everything she chooses to undertake. 

In 1872, Sarah Bernhardt thought she would 
like to be able to paint ; in 1873 she was exhibit- 
ing at the Salon. In 1873 she studied sculpture ; 
in 1874 all Paris was admiring a beautiful bust in 
marble of a young girl, and of which she was the 
author. Her picture ‘Death and the Young 
Girl” was one of the attractions of the Universal 
Exposition of 1878. 

I am compelled, in this short review, to pass by 
many names known and loved by the public. I 
have mentioned nearly all those who have won 
great reputations as painters, and whose works 
will survive them. Were I to undertake to men- 
tion every woman in France who has taken to 
painting and done creditable work, this whole 
number of FRANK LESLIE’s PopULAR MONTHLY 
would not suffice. But among the more brilliant 
soldiers in the ranks of the great army I may cite 
Mile. Blanche Havamard, the charming daughter 
of the well-known actress Mlle. Jeanne Guyon, 
and her sister, Mlle. Maximilien Guyon; Mlle. 
Marie Robiquet, Mlle. Taddée Claudius Jacquet, 
and Mile. Horrocks. 


PAINT: 





A DIP IN THE SURF.— FROM THE PAINTING BY MME. VIRGINIE DEMONT-BRELON, PARIS SALON OF 1892. 

















STRONGER 
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DEATH. 


By Etsit SNOWE, 


Over the hills and far beyond looked Marian 
Graye, and she saw the sea, blue and with flash- 
ing, silver lights in the clear distance gleaming, 
glittering in the morning sun. 

It was a sight to set a young heart beating with 
delight and the pure joy of living, for it was the 
springtime of the year. The hilltops were like 
emerald velvet, and wild violets with wide-open, 
purple, dewy eyes looked up through the grass, 
and all the air was sweet and palpitating with the 
breath of heaven. 

But Marian Graye sighed ; for, though she was 
but nineteen, her heart felt very old this morning, 
and already life seemed a puzzle. 

‘‘Why do I sigh ?” she thought, and her gaze 
again turned toward the sea, Years ago, when 
she was a toddling child, her father and mother 
had gone down to their graves in that same 


‘(ON HER DRESSING TABLE STOOD A PHIAL AND A SLENDER GLASS.” ... . 





treacherous, smiling water. 


They had died to- 
gether, loving and beloved, close clasped in each 
other’s arms; and people had said: ‘‘ God bless 


them! they are happy — love and devotion are 
not all dead in a hard, cold world; for he could 
easily have saved himself, but he preferred to die 
with her, and they are happy in a love that is 
stronger than death.” 

** But what came of it all ?” thought Marian, 
with a hard and bitter smile, most strange on lips 
so finely curved with rosy youth and _ health. 
‘‘They are dead and forgotten, and I am left to 
fight for my life and all of life’s prizes.” 

Marian Graye had been brought up by an aunt, 
a woman whom no man had ever loved, and who 
scorned and resented the love that some men had 
felt and shown for other women. 

‘You have but one life to live, child; make 
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the most of it. When opportunities come to you, 
as they come to all, have youreyes open. Snap at 
your chances while you may! Be sure they won’t 
wait long, and they won’t come back again !” 

These and their like were the precepts on 
which Marian’s mind had been fed from its ear- 
liest dawning; and she had inherited from the 
speaker just enough of a similar spirit to serve as 
ground in which such grains of worldiy wisdom 
could germinate and flourish. When Marian was 
approaching her nineteenth birthday a great op- 
portunity came in her way. The Duke of B 
saw her, and (having learned beforeland that she 
was heiress to a great fortune) fell in love with 
her, and presented his coronet for her acceptance. 
He didn’t put it in that way—in fact, his offer 
was quite sentimental, and, as Aunt Huldah had 
said, might have done honor to the heart of a 
much younger man. Marian had asked for a lit- 
tle time to consider, and the duke had smiled and 
granted it. If the request had surprised him, he 
had contrived, with the breeding of his class, to 
conceal it; and if the reflection had occurred to 
him that neither of the two ladies formerly hon- 
ored by his addresses had required time in which 
to find out their intentions, he also kept that 
thought to himself. 

Marian remembered that her answer was due 
this very morning, and that the duke would pres- 
ently call to receive it. 

But why, at that thought, did she sigh again ? 
And while she still stood gazing out toward the 
far-off sea she beheld through a gap between 
the green hills a horse and his rider dash swiftly 
onward, and a sudden, sharp cry broke from her 
lips. 


‘Edgar! Edgar! 


Come back—I love you! 
Don’t leave me—I am lost without you !” 

Her eyes glowed, and a color like a June rose 
flushed her face ; she started forward and caught 


l:old of the window sash. She shook it and tried 
to raise it, but it was heavy, and she only hurt her 
hands. It was too late; the words died away on 
her lips, and the color fled from her face. The 
glow in her great dark eyes melted away into a 
few hot, bitter tears, and Aunt Huldah’s voice 
was in her ears. 

«Ah, lazy, girl !— But no! you are dressed, 
dearest! And how beautiful you look! But 
surely not crying, Marian? Ah, well, there must 
be such things as tears of joy, I suppose. He is 
waiting for you in the drawing room. Ah, my 
child, I am proud of you, and I have a right to 
be. Come, let me kiss the lovely young Duchess 
of B And now go. He is very impatient— 
a model lover. See that you name the day before 
you part, for though he may seem patient as an 
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angel, remember he is impetuous and fervid as the 
lightning. Now go.” 

Marian Graye drew herself from her aunt’s em- 
brace, and if she shivered slightly she showed no 
sign of it when she met the duke. The hand she 
gave him was as steady as his own that grasped 
it. When the duke took his leave he raised Mari- 
an’s hand to his lips with that courtly grace for 
which he had been celebrated these many, many 
years ; and when he was gone, quite gone—for 
she listened to the sound of the door that shut 
him out—she drew her handkerchief several times 
across the back of her hand, where the pressure 
of his thin, cold lips seemed to burn like fire. 
Then she held up that slender hand which the 
duke had so often admired, and looked long at 
the tapering finger on which glittered her en- 
gagement ring. . The diamond that shone in it 
was of the’ first water, and it looked like a great 
tear, with red, pulsing lights quivering through 
it where the sun’s rays played on it—and, indeed, 
perhaps that stone was made up of tears and the 
crimson drops of broken hearts, for twice before 
it had shone on the hand of a Duchess of B ‘ 
But in Marian’s eyes there were no tears, and her 
heart throbbed with triamph. 

It was at breakfast on the next morning that 
Aunt Huldah, with a slight exclamation of sur- 
prise, looked up from the daily paper (she always 
read her newspaper while she drank her coffee) 
and said : 

‘* Why, Marian, dear, Edgar Lane has gone to 
China. What an idea! He sailed yesterday on 
the Umbria. Why in the world should he have 
gone in that roundabout way? Well, well, he 
was always queer; but I’m glad he’s gone, though 
I don’t at all care where he has gone to !” 

Her niece looked up with a smile. 

**Why, Aunt Huldah, what has poor Edgar 
done to you ?” 

**Oh, nothing, dear—nothing, indeed, Marian. 
But you are not at all surprised. Did he tell you 
he was going ?” 

*‘I think he mentioned it when we parted, the 
night before last. Oh, Aunt Huldah, would you 
have orange blossoms or white myrtle? and did 
you ever see such pearls as those the duke has 
sent to me ?” 

‘* Exquisite, darling—almost as fair as the neck 
that is to wear them. But about the flowers— 
orange blossoms are getting to be very common, 
and white myrtle is lovely ; but why not try white 
heather ?—at least you must have it for a bouquet. 
I’m sure our florists can do anything! And if 
they can’t, the duke must have some brought 
over. It’s for luck, you know. I remember the 
Princess Louise had a bouquet of white heather— 
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or was it Beatrice ?—I’ve forgotten ; but I think 
it must have been Louise, since she married a 
Highlander.” 

«Yes, yes, Aunt Huldah! It is lovely of you 
to think of it. I'll speak to the duke ; since it 
brings good luck, I must have white heather.” 

The wedding day was appointed before the 
week was over ; and even yet echoes are heard of 
its glory and magnificence. Aunt Huldah, feel- 
ing that her duty was done, left her native land 
for a long holiday. She accompanied the newly 
wedded couple as far as London, and would have 
remained there with them, for she felt that it was 
something very grand indeed to be aunt (in-law) 
to a very magnificent ducal nephew (in-law)—at 
least she thought she did, at first. Her feelings 
cuanged soon—she could hardly have told how or 
why. Could it be that the duke, married, was a 
very different man from the duke, unmarried ? 
And why was that palatial town house, where she 
left her niece, forever afterward associated in her 
mind with the snarling of wild beasts in a menag- 
erie ? Could it be possible that she had made a 
mistake in giving her niece Marian to a duke ? 
Were there really finer things in life than wealth 
and social position ? And why, in those few 
weeks, had Marian grown so thin and pale? But 
what nonsense to worry herself with such silly 
fancies! The young Duchess of B was the 
envy and admiration of all London, and if she 
had lost a little of that brilliant coloring for 
which she had been celebrated, she was all the 
more beautiful—pallor was becoming to her—and 
far more distinguished. 

As the years went by Marian became more dis- 
tinguished in appearance—as Aunt Huldah said, 
on seeing her two years later, “‘ very aristocratic.” 
She had grown still more slender in figure, and 
her skin had the clearness of alabaster. 

‘« Exquisitely lovely! She is like a lily bend- 
ing on its stem,” thought Aunt Huldah, becom- 
ing poetic in the fervor of her admiration. Then, 
returning to prose, ‘‘ But I don’t see why she 
should be so awfully white and transparent. I do 
hope she hasn’t taken to eating arsenic.” 

This thought troubled Aunt Huldah, and she 
took the first opportunity of questioning her niece 
about it. 

‘* Arsenic ?” said the lovely duchess, with 4 bit- 
ter smile. ‘‘ No, dear Aunt Huldah, not yet. 
Perhaps——_ But, no! I don’t think I should 
like arsenic.” 

«‘T’m sure you would not, dear—it is very dan- 
gerous ; and, besides, you are really too pale as it 
is—a little color, just a faint flush, would be a 
great improvement.” 

**T’ll speak to my maid about it,” said Marian. 
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A few days later Aunt Huldah returned to 
America, still happy and triumphant in the su- 
perb marriage she had made for her orphan niece. 
The young Duchess of B—— drove out every aft- 
ernoon in the park. She-could hardly be said to 
enjoy her drive, for no lost spirit could have 
looked more forlorn. She seldom noticed any- 
one, and she was equally careless and unconscious 
of the occasional pitying glances bestowed on her. 
The character of the Duke of B—— was well 
known—his brutality, his cold, sneering cruelty ; 
his grasping avariciousness as a man, his wasteful 
extravagance as a gambler, his hereditary insan- 
ity which was always ready to break out, and 
his polished exterior of apparent good breeding 
and loverlike devotion toward his wife; an exte- 
rior that deceived no one, since it was commonly 
said that he had already ‘killed two wives, and 
was having the grave dug for the third.” 

Something of this Edgar Lane heard at the 
clubs and in society when he came to London, and 
perhaps he was not sorry to hear it; but, indeed, 
he could not have said if he was sorry or indiffer- 
ent. He told himself that he had long ceased to 
care for Marian Graye or the memory of her. She 
had been a beautiful, brilliant and heartless girl 
who had given him a bitter heartache, from which 
he was, happily, recovered, though he had once 
feared it would last him all his life. 

The next day he met the Duchess of B 


as 
she was taking her customary afternoon drive in 


the park. Pale, sad and lovely she looked—the 
pathetic beauty of suffering. His gaze, fixed on 
her face, was suddenly softened by a dewy moist- 
ure of pity, and Marian glancing up at that mo- 
ment, their two souls looked out at each other 
through their eyes—looked, and knew each other 
through and through in that swift glance, and 
were one for evermore. 

* Marian sat up, eagerly, bending forward, and 
with outstretched hand called to him : 

«Edgar! Edgar! Ah, but I am glad to see 
you, Edgar, dear friend of happy days !” 

He was riding beside her. He*had held her 
hand only a moment in his, but he had heard 
every word ; and if others had heard too, what 
did it matter? The greeting was neither too 
eager nor too warm for an old and valued friend. 

From that time forward Edgar Lane was the 
constant and devoted attendant of the Duchess 
of B , and the duke had found a new means 
by which he could inflict torture on his young 
wife, 

It pleased his grace now to assume the role of 
an injured husband; and Marian had to experi- 
ence the degradation of hearing her name coupled 
with every vile thought that could be suggested 
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by the combined force of madness, jealousy and 
natural brutality. 

“‘T can bear no more, Edgar,” she said. ‘I 
may have deserved it, perhaps, but I was young 
and ignorant ; I did not comprehend the sin— 
the crime of such a marriage as this ; I ought not 
to bear it any more—I will not.” 

They were alone together, for the duke was just 
then at a gambling table ; and the unhappy 
woman, sick with self-loathing, maddened with 
too-long-repressed suffering, had unburdened her 
whole soul to the one being in the world who had 
truly loved her. 

When they said “‘ Good-by ” they stood a min- 
ute or two gazing into each other’s eyes, their 
hands closely clasped and clinging to each other 
as if they could not part, and then Edgar stooped 
over her and pressed his lips upon her brow. 

He had never till that moment kissed her, and 
now the touch of his lips was like a benediction, 
for he meant it so—it was sacred, for in that kiss 
he consecrated his life to her service. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” he said. 

‘« Yes,” she answered, “‘ to-morrow.” 

Edgar Lane went directly to his apartments. 
IIe had preparations to make, and all must be 
well done, nothing forgotten, no mistakes. 

The Duchess of B—— retired to her room. 
-Her maid was waiting for her, but she sent the 
woman away, saying she would ring for her later. 

Left alone, the pale young duchess paced the 
room, at first slowly, then rapidly, then wildly, 
like a panther caged. 

Once she caught the gleam of a diamond that 
sparkled on her finger; it was that large, fine 
diamond the duke had given her on the morning 
when she engaged herself to marry him. The 
ring was very loose now, for her hands were more 
delicate and slender than ever; and it would 
have fallen off her finger but that the duke in‘ 
sisted that she should always wear it, and he had 
the plain gold circlet with which he held her 
chained made very small and close-fitting, and at 
his command it formed a guard for the diamond. 

Marian tore both rings from her finger, and 
hurled them to the furthest length of the room. 
A strange calmness came to her. 

It was very late when she rang for her maid, to 
whom she spoke very gently. 

‘‘ Norah,” she said, “‘ you will mail this letter 
yourself—no one else must see it—you under- 
stand ?—and go to bed.” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

‘And now,” said the duchess, when she was 
again alone, “‘I think I shall rest.” 

On her dressing table stood a phial and a slen- 
der glass. 
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“It is losing its effect,” she said; half aloud. 
‘“«T hardly slept at all last night.” 

Then she quickly inverted the bottle, pouring 
its contents into the glass. 

‘‘Dear Edgar,” she murmured, raising it to 
her lips, ‘‘I drink this to our love and a happy 
meeting.” 

She drained the glass to the last drop, and set- 
ting it down, said, with a smile: ' 

‘*T shall sleep to-night.” 

* * * * * * 

Edgar Lane drew out his watch, and saw that 
it still lacked twenty minutes of the hour for 
which he had ordered his cab. He was not nervous, 
but a trifle eager and excited. He walked about 
the apartment and looked out of the window. A 
servant entered with a letter and the morning 
paper. 

As he paced to and fro Edgar caught up the 
paper and opened it; his glance went carelessly 
up and down the columns, became suddenly fixed, 
a spasm passed over his face, and he became rigid, 
for these were the words his gaze had rested on : 


‘* Terrible Fatality! Death of the Duchess of B——! 
Found Dead, Seated in her Chair, at Midnight! The 
young duchess had long been a sufferer from insomnia, 
and had been accustomed to use a sleeping draught. On 
this occasion she had evidently taken an overdose of the 
powerful drug.” 


The paper slipped from Edgar’s grasp ; he took 
up the letter, trembling violently as he recognized 
the writing. He tore it open, but it was some 
minutes before he could read it. At length the 
words ceased to dance before his eyes, and their 
meaning was conveyed to his stunned brain : 


‘‘BeLovep: At last it has come to me that true love is 
stronger than death—ay, and stronger than life too. I 
will not do you the wrong of burdening your life with such 
a failure as my life has been. Do not think that I doubt 
you, dear one. No; I know you too well for that. But 
your honor—your good name is dearer to me than my 
own. No man, or woman either, shall count you in with 
the common creatures who carry off the wives of other 
men. Death frees me from crime—for to live as I have 
been living isacrime. From this hour you are my hus- 
band through eternity. Adieu! I wait for you in that 
better life. Meet me there, dear, but not in haste. You 
have duties here, and a life to live. I will wait in pa- 
tience. Don’t be angry with me. I wish to do right— 
and this has seemed to me the only way.” 


The servant knocked many times without an- 
swer, and at last gently pushed the door open. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but the cab is here, and the 
man says there isn’t a minute to spare.” 

Edgar looked up, and answered, heavily : 

** Pay him his full fare, and send him away. I 


have changed my mind. I shall not oa to-day.” 





By W. A. CROFFUT. 


‘So Tus is where the sun rises ?’ I asked a 
tall and muscular woman who stood menacingly 
behind the counter of a store in Lubec, Me. 

“Yes, sir; this is the spot!” she answered, 
promptly, leaning forward on her red arms; 
‘*and we hustle around early in the morning and 
pry it up with a crowbar !” 

She looked as if she was in the habit of per- 
forming the feat. 

Close at hand Fort Sullivan commands the har- 
bor with its artillery, or, at any rate, makes some 
pretense of doing so. And Quoddy Head projects 
into the Queen’s dominions like the prow of a 
hostile ship—the easternmost point of land in the 
United States. 

Here is Passamaquoddy Bay, one of the finest 
archipelagoes in the world. It is a pleasant tri- 
angle of water thrust up between Maine and New 
Brunswick, and the shores are so very irregular, 
and the bayous and estuaries are so very long and 
crooked and narrow, that the whole seems a de- 
formed giant hand, with fluent fingers outspread 
to the northwest. Along the front shore line Cam- 
pobello and Deer Islands fence off the encroaching 
sea, so outlining and mask- 
ing the great harbor from 
Lubec to St. Andrews, that 
all the navies of the world 
might there safely lie at 
anchor. 

Southward loom the pur- 
ple cliffs of Grand Manan, 
and further west, across the 
Bay of Fundy, is the faint 
horizon line of blue defin- 
ing Western Nova Scotia— 
that ‘‘ Acadie, home of the 
happy,” whose distresses the 
poet has pictured in ‘* Evan- 
geline.” 

By the way, this Acadia 
is not, as has been supposed, 

a modern adaptation of the 
fanciful Arcadia of old—the 
land of peaceful ways and 


simple manners—but it is in its French form, 
** Acadie,” a corruption of the Openango word 
**quoddy,” meaning pollock. It is but natural 
and most appropriate that this habitat of the 
great fish should perpetuate its Indian name in 
its waters and its shores. 

In this harbor the tide rises twenty-five feet— 
not as high as at the head of the Bay of Fundy, 
but high enough to fill the visitor with surprise, 
and sometimes with alarm. ‘Twenty-five feet in 
six hours is nearly an inch a minute, a tremen- 
dously rapid variation in the level of a shore on 
which the eye is fixed. Many of the coasting 
skippers of these parts adapt their vessels to the 
fluent convulsions by equipping them with two 
extra keels from stem to stern, six or eight feet 
from the true keel, and descending to the same 
level, so that when the harbor has run dry each 
vessel stands up sturdily in the mud on three effi- 
cient legs. It is a common thing to see in St. 
John Harbor these lounging tripods standing 
about the bottom of the slips; and the trading 
farmers are accustomed to get at them by driving 
down an inclined gangway through the wharf, 
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baiting their horses on the bottom of the harbor, 
in the shadow of the vessel they have dealings 
with, and establishing commercial relations by 
means of a tackle hung from the yardarm over- 
head. 

Throughout this region every week of summer 
is cool. The rooms at the hotels are arranged for 
a little wood fire, and these are generally lighted 
every day and evening. Blankets are needed on 
the bed at night. Strawberries may be had for 
every breakfast in June, July and August, and 
fish are plenty, varied and savory. 

There cannot be many finer fishing places in 
the world than this. On a reasonably clear day 
a party of two to twenty can hire one of the sail- 
boats here and be insured capital sport where the 
tidal waves meet between Campobello and Deer 
Island. The boat is a capacious, clumsy thing, 
something like thirty feet long and twelve wide, 
and scowlike in general build and movement ; but 
it seems adapted to the business in hand. The 
skipper shakes out the canvas of his scow, tacks 
up the bay and makes his way to the enchanted 
ground of fish—about twenty acres of bubbling 
and seething water, where tides from two direc- 
tions meet, already occupied by a hundred other 
boats similar to his own. These are mostly pres- 
ent for business, and managed by experienced 
tars who know how to capture every beast that 
touches the infant herring wriggling on the hook. 
It is decp water fishing—twenty fathoms of line 
out—and the boats follow each other around and 
around the limited piscivorous paradise, floating 
down to fish, then tacking up into place again, a 
slow and measured minuet. 

Fish bite greedily, and there are white flashes 
in the air every minute. Even women success- 
fully practice fishing here, and lads pull out pol- 
lock nearly as heavy as themselves. The fish are 
of varieties that grow large—pollock, haddock, 
cod, hake. 

They do not coquette with the hook like a 
trout in the Adirondack brooks, or like the salm- 
on of Scottish lakes thiat Black tells us all about 
in ‘‘ White Heather,” but while they pull some- 
times with considerable curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness, when they have failed to guess the conun- 
drum they come to the captor without much 
fighting. 


“Oh, I’ve got im! I feel ’im bite !” cried the 


lady who had flung her line off the lee quarter.: 


‘‘Oh, he pulls! See ’im try to get away !” 
‘Take care, or you'll lose ’im !” said the skip- 
per, in warning accents. 
‘*Oh, dear !” she went on; “how he jerks! 
He’s trying to get away. Oh, dear! What shall 
I do »” 
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«* Yank ’im in !” shouted several fishermen in 
chorus. 

That apparently gave her a new idea, and she 
began pulling in her 125-foot line, hand over 
hand, uttering excited ejaculations all the while. 
“Oh, dear! I’m so afraid he'll get away! Oh, 
how he jumps! There! He’s gone! No, there 
he is again! Oh, dear! Oh, see ’im kick !” and 
so on, till he presumably gave it up and sailed 
within reach of the gleaming boat hook, that 
caught him under the gills and landed him on 
deck—a twenty-pounder—a good-sized fish, but 
by no means the largest of the day. 

The skipper looked thoughtful as he relieved 
the hook of the fish and substituted a minnow. 
He looked serious and troubled, as if he wanted 
to say something. The helm hung motionless 
under my hand as I waited for him to speak. 
The others turned and looked at him inquiringly, 
and the girl at the lee quarter said: ‘‘ What is it, 
Cap’n Loomis ?” 

He straightened up, expectorated overboard, 
wiped his brow with a red silk bandanna, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Fish likes conversation, but ’tain’t 
good fer em. They’re willin’ to be entertained, 
and it’s well known that they’re fond of the hu- 
man voice ; but if you show an inclination to be 
sociable they’ll mebby listen to your yarn, only 
they’ll kick yer hook an’ laugh at you.” 

We profited by the skipper’s experience, and 
when, at the end of a couple of hours’ waltzing, 
he turned the sailboat’s prow once more toward 
the Old Friar, we four had thrown into the dark- 
ened hold not less than two hundred pounds of 
fish, including some handsome and toothsome 
cod. 

The Friar (see illustration) is an isolated pillar 
of limestone standing in the bay a hundred feet 
from the high cliff, and so tall and strange that it 
has, since Admiral Owen took possession of Cam- 
pobello, been known by the name it bears. The 
myth is that a wicked friar was petrified and set 
up there as a conspicuous landmark and warning 
to evildoers. It is visible for miles up and down 
among the Quoddy Islands, and has always been 
an object of mysterious interest. 

A more probable theory of its origin, because 
carrying it back into ante-friar days, is the story 
of one of the descendants of the Openango, which 
I have thrown into verse for convenience in 
handling. 

Let me premise by saying that, before the white 
man came, the islands of Passamaquoddy Bay 
were inhabited by the savage and dominant Ope- 
nangoes, and tradition locates their headquarters 
on Campobello Island, and fixes there the resi- 
dence of their chief, Bashawba. Sazoos was their 
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benevolent deity, and to him they ascribed the ex- 
cellence of their fish, the abundance of their deer 


and caribou, and the beauty of their shores : 


I will tell you whence the Friar came, 
Standing sentinel at Campobello. 

Sad tale! Father’s mother heard the same 
From an Openango, bent and yellow— 
Grizzled dame! 

I will tell you whence the Friar came. 


Long ago—a thousand moons and more— 
Old Bashawba, dwelling on the highland 
Just above the cliff, from shore to shore 
Ruled the fortunes of the cool, green island ; 
Hearth and store— 
Long ago—a thousand moons and more. 


All his wigwam-empire, like a king— 
Isles of Cobscook and canoes of Quoddy— 
He encompassed in his magic ring! 
Masterful, nor fearing anybody, 
Governing 
All his wigwam-empire like a king. 


Proud and cruel Sagamore was he, 
But he cherished there his only daughter ; 
She was sweeter than the balsam tree, 
Fairer than the moon upon the water— 
Nicassee !— 
Proud and cruel Sagamore was he. 


As she saw her image in the tide, 
And discerned that she was tall and stately, 
She, so lithe of limb and gentle-eyed, 
Dreamed about the youth who stole so lately 
To her side, 
As she saw her image in the tide. 


Micmac youth from Acadie afar, 
Stalwart, graceful, bold, audacious lover ; 
Borne in Neptune’s fragile birchen car, 
Nicassee’s bright eyes had drawn him over 
Like a star— 
Micmac youth from Acadio afar. 


** Father,” she had pleaded, ‘‘ he ‘is mine ! 
When I saw him first I knew his mission ; 
All his clan and kinfolk shall be thine ; 
War shall end in granting love’s petition— 
Heed the sign! 
Father,” she had pleaded, ‘‘he is mine !” 


Thus the haughty Sagamore’s reply : 
‘* Micmac eagle has a daring pinion, 
But a wicked claw and cruel eye ; 
If he fly again to my dominion, 
He shall die !” 
Thus the haughty Sagamore’s reply. 


Still she watches, leaning o’er the wave, 
Watches keen, and like a partridge listens; 
Nothing seen upon the water, save 
Where a paddle in the moonlight glistens— 
"Tis her brave! 
Still she watches, leaning o’er the wave. 


When they meet with eager clasp of hand, 
Pledging each to each to love forever, 
Old Bashawba, sleeping on the sand, 
Wakes, and yelling, leaps with bow and quiver 
To the strand, 
When they meet with eager clasp of hand. 


Drawing shaft of vengeance to the head 
Stands the Sagamore in wrathful sorrow. 
‘“* King and sire!” cries Nicassee, ‘‘ instead 
Of the Micmac, give my heart the arrow!” 
Hate is sped 
Drawing shaft of vengeance to the head. 


Then turns Nicassee to Heaven in prayer— 
‘Good Sazoos! oh, witness our affection ? 
Make the shaft fall harmless on the air! 
Grant, oh, grant the Micmac thy protection !” 
Kneeling there, 
Then turns Nicassee to Heaven in prayer. 


Morning came, and what a sight was shown! 
Good Sazoos, the god who rules the planet, 
Had in mercy heard the maiden’s moan, 
And the cruel chief was turned to granite— 
Struck to stone !— 
Morning came, and what a sight was shown! 


I have told you whence the Friar came, 
Standing sentinel at Campobello; 
Hermits pale have changed the sounding name 
From the Openango, strong and mellow, 
Yet the same! 
I have told you whence the Friar came. 


On the outer shore of Campobello Island is 
Herring Cove, a beautiful crescent bay, remark- 
able for a long lake of fresh water, within two 
hundred feet, adapting itself to the bend of the 
beach, and evidently succeeding what was orig- 
inally a bayou of the salt sea. This cove is also 


* distinguished for its countless symmetrical and 


brilliant-hued pebbles, which are much sought for 
cabinets and are carrigd all over the country for 
paperweights. Geologists have long puzzled over 
the dynamic causes which produced these shining 
pebbles and made many of them as smooth and 
circular as if turned in a lathe. 

Campobello can easily be visited (by ferry) from 
the hotels of Eastport or from the larger and finer 
hotels of St. Andrews, across the sparkling reach 
of Quoddy water. It is a pity that Campobello 
Island itself is not so equipped as to invite 
the stranger in search of rest, comfort and hospi- 
tality. 

Straight off shore lies Grand Manan, a pictur- 
esque pile of cliffs twenty miles long and as large 
as an average New England county. It sits high 
out of the raging water, cool and lonely and wave- 
washed and wind-swept, as if it were a bleak bit of 
Labrador broken off and drifted down like an ice- 
berg. As you cross the salt expanse and approach 
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is a rock, almost al- 
ways covered by the 
sea, which is of lapis 
lazuli. It is added 
that Commander de 
tazilli broke off a 
piece, which he sent 
to France, and Sieur 
Denys, who had seen 
it, says that it was 
valued at ten crowns 
an ounce.” At this 
rate a few tons of it 
would fetch a million 
dollars. I. looked 
casually over the 
guards as we floated 
upon this sapphire 
sea, but saw none of 
the valuable crystals, 
and my opinion is that 
the thrifty Mananites 
have secured them all. 
As a summer re- 
treat Grand Manan is, 
in some respects, un- 
equaled. The shore 
views are grand. The 
marine views are quite 
the light-blne islet in the offing, the haze of dis- as fine, as the great tides dash over the half-sub- 
tance lifts and the brown precipices seem dark, merged rocks and headlands, and sweep past from 
naked and repellent—the haunt of wild sea birds the Bay of Fundy on a six-hour race around the 
and the retreat of 
rugged _ grandeur. 
But presently the 
forbidding aspect 
softens; the high 
cliffs seem exhilarat- 
ing, and dark-green 
foliage creeps up and 
down the sides, veil- 
ing the old volcanic 
scars, and the iceberg 
suddenly reveals a 
stateliness of poise 
and an uncommon 
richness of color. 
We ought probably 
to dally here and work 
the submarine mines, 
for Charlevoix wrote 
in his book at the be- 
ginning of the last 
century, *‘It is even 
asserted that at three- 
quarters of a league 
off Isle Menane there GULL OLIFF AND LIGHTHOUSE. 
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planet. There is fair bird shooting and trout 
fishing. Pleasant rooms and plain fare may be 
had at the farmhouses for $4 to $7 a week. 
There is no very warm weather. Bed blankets 
and wood fires are always in demand. Here, too, 
is complete immunity from hay fever. 

The west coast of Grand Manan is bordered by 
a massive wall of perpendicular cliffs many hun- 
dreds of feet high, which have combined with 
other picturesque features to entice the American 
marine artist hither year after year. Some of the 
most famous of these are now sojourning among 
the familiars of the island, attracted by its tall 
and shattered cliffs and turbulent seas. The na- 


tives are great skippers and fishermen, and the 
capture of cod, herring and haddock forms their 
chief resource. Myriads of gulls and stormy pet- 
rels breed up the jagged acclivities. Among the 
sublimest sights on the island is the rough and 
fantastic derangement of rock lifted high above 
the tides known qs the ‘‘ Southern Cross.” On ac- 
count of its half-appareled ruggedness and chill- 
and austere beauty, Grand Manan, like a boss on 
a Greek shield, is quite a decoration of the east- 
ern corner of Yankeeland, and being unique in its 
way, it is rapidly coming into favor among the 
most delightful of our innumerable warm-weather 
resorts. 
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VIVA MELGAREJO! 
AN INCIDENT OF THE BOLIVIAN REVOLUTIONS. 


By CourTENAY DE KALB. 


Wuere high the Andean snow peaks swell 
To the stars of the Southern Cross, 

By royal order, worded well, 

Was built a town where men should dwell 
In a brotherly truce—La Paz. 


But, line by line, that old decree 
For a City of Peace, La Paz, 

Time's finger blotted ruthlessly, 

While carnage, like a bloody sea, 
Swept the City of Peace, La Paz. 


And here Belzti his palace made 
In the glory of savage art, 

And all the people homage paid, 

Save one who scorned his power, nor prayed 
For a place in his ruler’s heart. 


’Neath Illimani’s snowy crown 

Lay the City of Peace, La Paz. 
Belz, Dictator, held the town, 
But Melgarejo’s sullen frown 

Sent a shudder throughout La Paz. 
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From Cochabamba news they bore 
To the City of Peace, La Paz. 

How Melgarejo loudly swore 

Belz should never govern more 
In the City of Peace, La Paz. 


Across the hills the savage hordes 
To the City of Peace poured fast, 
Filled with their leader’s haughty words : 
“ Thy sword, Belz, shall try our swords, 
As a test if thy power shall last.” 


The war clouds surged from morn till night 
Round the City of Peace, La Paz, 
And none could say whose cause was right ; 
’Twas might against a mightier might 
In the City of Peace, La Paz. 


But as the last faint flush of day 
Kissed the brow of the mountain king, 
A sudden hush fell o’er the fray; 
The bird of night turned war away 
From the fold of its drooping wing. 
** Belzii has won!” the victors call 
Through the City of Peace, La Paz; 
The savage hordes proved traitors all 
To Melgarejo without the wall 
Of the City of Peace, La Paz. 


*Neath Illimani’s snowy crown 
Lay the City of Peace, La Paz. 

Belz, Dictator, held the town: 

‘* We’ve cast Bolivia’s foeman down ; 
Let us drink to the peace—La Paz!” 


The nvise of revel and clang of bell 
Filled the City of Peace, La Paz. 
‘* ve lived to hear my funeral knell,” 
Groaned Melgarejo, ‘‘ ere I dwell 
In the warrior’s last peace, La Paz!” 


The moonlight on the polished steel 
Of the weapon of death flashed bright. 
“Stay, Melgarejo! Higher weal 
Than death by thine own hand thou'lt seal!” 
Cried his one loyal friend that night. 





The weapon fell, and, gath’ring rein, 
To the City of Peace, La Paz, 
Across the rampart, o’er the plain, 
Rode Melgarejo, might and main, 

To the palace within La Paz. 


The jingling spurs on marble stair 

Through the banqueting hall clanged loud. 
Belzi stepped forth: ‘It augurs fair 
When vanquished with the victors share 

In the cup to the peace we've vowed.” 


‘*Belzii, Dictator thou art still 
In the City of Peace, thy prize, ' 
But I have come thy place to fill ; 
The vanquished is not vanquished till 
In the peace of the dead he lies!” 


A shot, a shriek! Belzii lay prone 
In his palace within La Paz. 
‘‘ Balzii is dead! Whom do you own 
As ruler now?” the warrior’s tone 
Through the palace rang in La Paz; 


And ‘' Viva Melgarejo !”’ came 

With a shout in the palace hall. 
‘* Well spoken, sirs! I thought the same,” 
Said Melgarejo. ‘' Pledge my name 

In this cup for the peace of all!” 


Then straightway to the plaza sped, 
To the army within La Paz, 

This warrior bold: “‘ Belz is dead! 

Whom would you have to rule instead 
O’er the army within La Paz?” 


And “‘ Viva Melgarejo !” rose 

With a shout from the throats of all. 
“Twas so I thought! The craven knows 
The living master’s prowess grows: 

Then proclaim it with bugle call !” 


The noise of revel ceased not that night 
Through the City of Peace, La Paz, 

For none dared say if wrong or right ; 

’Twas might against a mightier might 
In the City of Peace, La Paz. 
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By Don RAMON PAEz. 


THE recent political events which have brought 
this country to the verge of bankruptcy and deso- 
lation in a short time recall the fearful catastro- 
phe which in 1812 destroyed the greater part of 
Caracas and between 10,000 and 12,000 of the in- 
habitants, Yet, in spite of this fearful calamity, 
and the disastrous war of independence following 
immediately after, lasting until 1823, the city has 
regained its former opulence and prestige over her 
sisters of the Andean chain of the Eastern Cor- 
dillera. 7 

Although geographically situated under the 
tenth degree of north latitude, Caracas neverthe- 
less enjoys a climate justly celebrated throughout 
the world, ranging the year round between 60° 
and 70° Fahrenheit by reason of its altitude above 
the level of the sea (3,000 feet). It is located most 
advantageously upon a gentle spur of mountain 
range to the north—which separates it from the 
sea, not more than six miles distant in direct line 
—expanding out into the beautiful valley which 
bears its name, and bounded by another range of 
mountains to the south. Here you have the rare 
opportunity of beholding the productions of the 


tropical zone along with those of the more favored 
regions of the north—the pineapple, the citron, 
the orange, the aguacate, or alligator pear, with 
numberless other tropical fruits, growing by the 
side of the apple, the peach, the strawberry, the 
raspberry, and all the garden vegetables cultivated 


for the kitchen in northern latitudes. This, too, 
is the home of the orchid, the palm and the tree 
fern, the cow tree and the mountain rose (Brou- 
nea grandiceps), the popular cognomen applied to 
one of the most gorgeous flowers and graceful 
trees of the extensive family of leguminous plants. 

But it is amidst the Orchidex that we find here 
the rarest and most curious flowers; among the 
Cattleyas (flor de Mayo), Peristerias (flor del Es- 
piritu Santo) and P. Humboldtii (pico de loro), 
Catassetiums, Stanhopeasand Oncidiums. Among 
others, O. papilio, the curious “ butterfly flow- 
er,” and the fragrant Vanilla among Epiden- 
drums, with many other varieties of this most 
exquisite family of epiphytes, are grown here in 
gardens, without the protection of glass houses or 
artificial heat ; in every patio, or courtyard, which 
is in fact a marvel of exquisite taste in floricult- 
ure, the rose, of course, heading the list with its 
countless hosts of unrivaled varietiés, In the art 
of floral ornamentation, too, Caracas bears the 
palm, especially at funerals and weddings, for I 
never saw anywhere a finer exhibition of wreaths 


and huge bouquets as displayed here on such oc- 
casions, as well as at church festivals, balis and 
banquets ; thus several families who devote them- 
selves to this especially earn an honest penny, and 
even have grown rich in the course of time. 
Neither are the public squares and’parks of the 
city exempt from this beautiful sentiment in 
plant ornamentation. There are several of these 
‘‘lungs of the city” which might rival in this 
respect any I have seen either in Europe or the 
United States, such as the Plaza Bolivar, in the 
heart of the city, the avenues of which are just 
now being laid in mosaic pavement. It is fully 
the size of Union Square in New York, dotted 
with beautiful fountains amidst a most exuberant 
vegetation, and flanked on the east by the Ca- 
thedral, on the south by the Archbishop’s Palace, 
and on the west by the Presidential Mansion, be- 
sides with other public buildings of minor im- 
portance. <A magnificent equestrian statue of the 
Libertador, Simon Bolivar, stands in the centre 
of the Plaza. Previous to the present political 
‘‘ unpleasantness ” the government had contracted 
for a tile pavement to be laid down on the ave- 
nues and walks of the Plaza, which is being done 
now with fine effect. 

Another great improvement on the streets ad- 
joining this square is the adoption of the asphalt 
blocks, imported from New York at considerable 
expense to the national government, especially on 
the wide boulevards around the block embracing 
the Capitol, the Palacio Federal and State Depart- 
ments, which are really fine buildings, with taste- 
ful gardens in the centre and on the outside. <A 
superb fountain, which reminds the visitor of the 
Place de la Concorde in’ Paris, adorns the centre 
of the interior gardens. 

The Palacio Federal, exclusively devoted to 
state receptions, is principally noted for its mag- 
nificent Salon Eliptico and grand cupola sur- 
mounting it, with a panoramic oil painting of 
the battle of Carabobo, won by General Paez in 
1821 against the combined forces of the Span- 
iards, and executed in Paris at great cost by a 
native artist, Tovar, educated there. This battle 
was in fact the Waterloo of Colombian independ- 
ence, decided in fifteen minutes against tremen- 
dous odds, one to six. 

« Ample room is devoted to all these buildings, 
for the city blocks here are double the size of 
those in New York and at right angles, but the 
streets are narrow and badly paved with irreg- 
ular stones. Another of the attractions in these 
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FRONT OF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


boulevards are two stately ceiba, or silk-cotton, 
trees at each end, which for beauty of foliage and 
symmetry of form are unsurpassed. 

Next in importance to these buildings we must 
class the Pantéon Nacional, devoted originally to 
the worthy sons of liberty and patriotism, but 
now degraded in a great measure by the admit- 
tance among them of many unworthy ones through 
political depravity. As the illustration shows, this 
building was a church, the Holy Trinity, rebuilt 
after the earthquake by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful, but confiscated years after 
by the arbitrary action of a despot in order to 
gratify his vanity in assigning tos¢imself and his 
own father a place at the foot of Bolivar’s monu- 
ment in the central aisle of the former church. 

Back of the Pantéon, 
across a deep ‘ravine, and 
commanding one of the 
finest views of the city and 
its surroundings, is located 
the Hospital V4rgas, found- 
ed by a truly good Presi- 
dent, Rojas Paul, during 
his short term in office, and 
in memory of another good 
President, Dr. Vargas, an 
eminent physician and 
founder of the School of 
Surgery in Caracas. It all 
goes to show that true merit 
has always its reward, while 
the reverse is now the case 
with the promoter of the 
Pantéon, who is by no 
means certain to 
resting place there. 

There are, besides the 
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above mentioned, other fine 
churches in Caracas, such 
as La Pastora, west of the 
Pantéon, and most delight- 
fully situated on high 
ground, above the rest of 
the city; the Cathedral, 
three hundred years old, 
the only one that stood in- 
tact after the great earth- 
quake ; San Francisco, Alta- 
gracia, La Merced, Santa 
Teresa, and several pretty 
chapels like the one on the 
Calvario, a hill from whose 
summit another splendid 
prospect of the valley and 
mountains in the distance 
can be enjoyed. It is bean- 
tifully laid out in gardens and zigzag ways for car- 
riages as well as pedestrians. Right below runs 
the first tunnel of the German railway, soon after 
leaving the station, which is also the same for the 
La Guaira Railway, an English undertaking of a 
most difficult construction, costing some millions 
of dollars ; but it pays well, in spite of derrumbes, 
or landslides, on account of the torrential trop- 
ical rains. The German railway is more solidly 
built as far as it has advanced in the direction of 
the valley of Aragua and the city of Valencia, a fine 
agricultural region to the southwest of Caracas. 
A third railway, in the course of construction by 
another English company, moving east and south 
in the direction of the fertile valley of the Tuy 
River, will skirt the German line in the west, 
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where it traverses the valley of Aragua at or 
near the city of La Victoria, after leaving the 
mountains. 

The hill of Calvario also serves another good 
purpose, for the distribution of the water to the 
city. Here a kind of reservoir, hardly sufficient 


for a population of over 70,000 inhabitants, is 
located to collect the waters of the Macarao, a 
stream some twenty-seven miles away among the 
mountains to the west. The water, coming as it 
does in an open acequia, does not offer, on reach- 
ing its destination, that degree of purity which it 
presents at its source. To remedy this unpleas- 


ant feature, the government contracted in Bel- 
gium two years ago for a complete assortment 
of water mains for the aqueduct, which were re- 
ceived in due time, and regularly paid for; but 
no sooner were the pipes laid down and the water 
let in than a terrific cannonade along the line, 
and subsequent inundations of adjoining farms 
and houses, clearly demonstrated that the pipes 
had not been subjected to the proper test before 
delivery, and consequently could not stand the 
pressure of the water before reaching the reser- 
voir. To remedy this oversight, they are con- 
structing a new reservoir at a lower level, but 
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still high enough for the supply of the city houses 
and public fountains, quite numerous throughout 
its extent. This improvement is the more im- 
portant for the sewage, if the unsanitary condi- 
tion of the population is taken into consideration. 
Few houses are provided with bathrooms, lava- 
tories or other domestic conveniences, while the 
so-called savers, for the drainage of the better 
class of buildings, are nothing less than regular 
death traps, and hence the endemic fevers, yel- 
low, black and blue—more properly classed by 
the faculty as malignant, putrid, typhoid and pa- 
ludic—affecting the inhabitants, particularly for- 
eigners soon after arriving in the country. Yet, 
with an altitude of 3,000 feet over the level sea, 
and a gradual slope from north to south of 600 
more in the upper part of the city, Caracas ought 
to be one of the healthiest spots on the continent. 
But now that another Belgian company has ob- 
tained the monopoly (for ninety-nine years!) to 
supply the capital with water pipes and sewers, 
with the privilege of collecting the rents thereof, 
it is to be hoped that things will be better man- 
aged and these evils somewhat abated. 

The capital is better provided in the way of 
telegraplis, telephones and first-class carriages, 
as poles and wires in all directions can demon- 
strate respecting the two former, and funerals 


‘and masquerades as to the latter commodities. 
There is hardly a house of any respectability, or 
mercantile establishment, that is unprovided with 
a telephone—not with the telegraph, for that be- 
ing a government monopoly, it is not so well 
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served, especially in times of revolution, as at the 
present moment. 

But the charms of the famous valley of Caracas 
are not to be sought for in the city itself, but in its 
environs, either on the hills near by or the more 
distant mountains. The first sight that attracts 
the attention of foreigners particularly is the 
range of mountains on the north, with the heights 
of Avila in the centre, and La Silla of Caracas 
further east, both quite familiar to the writer as 
‘*happy hunting grounds” for orchids and other 
botanical gems in more auspicious times. It 
would occupy too much of your valuable space 
and technical nomenclature to describe the unri- 
valed vegetation and glorious scenery along this 
magnificent Cordillera, which is, in fact, a branch 
of the Andean range running from west to east 
along the littoral of Venezuela after it leaves 
the Colombian Andes, its magnificent climate and 
vegetable productions varying almost at every 
turn of the steep ascent until we reach the region 
of the clouds and perpetual spring; but as we 
contemplate it from below, or from some other 
elevated spot or open space at Caracas, it is quite 
sufficient to turn the head of the most fastidious 
artist or Alpine tourist of our day. The play of 
clouds upon the summits and sides of the verdant 
mountains, the constant display of luminous ef- 
fects produced by the solar rays in their struggle 
for supremacy in the realms of olus and Flora, 
cannot easily be described by pen or artist’s pal- 
ette. Here the peach, the quince, the delicious 
chirimoya, the strawberry, the blackberry and the 
raspberry grow with- 
out any cultivation, as 
do also many delicate 
flowers of northern 
latitudes, such as the 
lily, the geranium, 
camellia, which rarely 
display their floral 
beauties lower down, 
and many. flowering 
shrubs of those 
heights. 

Several fine springs 
of cool.and limpid 
water, now running 
to waste, tumble down 
the precipitous sides 
of these mountains, 
and could easily be 
utilized for electric 
motors or illumina- 
tion in the city of 
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scending from ledges probably over thou- 
sands of feet of elevation. Where is the en- ° 
terprising Yankee that will come over and 
turn them into hard cash ? 

Another of the attractions on the hill of 
the Calvario, besides its picturesque scenery 
and gardens, is a fine astronomical observa- 
tory higher up the mountains, which nobody 
ever visits except Honorable Mr. Middleton, 
a fine specimen of the retired English gentle- 
man and diplomat of the old school, with 
plenty of money and refinement, who for up- 
ward of thirty years has preferred the de- 
lightful climate and clear skies of Caracas 
to London fogs and English soot. Although 
quite up to biblical computation for the 
natural life of man, he invariably walks up 
daily to the Calvario gardens in the blazing 
sun, rests there awhile, and continues his 
walk quite unconcernedly to the observatory, 
fully a mile and a half further up. None 
of the natives or anyone else could perform 
such an exploit, consequently he is regarded 
by the native observers not only with wonder, 
but with veneration. 

Still another popular resort for the pleasure 
seekers of the lively capital is Puente de 
Hierro (the Iron Bridge), over the River 
Guaire, which will soon be connected by a fine 
boulevard with a new town, El Paraiso (Paradise) 
—a most appropriate name—just being planned 
and laid out by a syndicate of enterprising gen- 
tlemen on the old sugar estate of the Echegénia 
family, across the Guuire, further west. The 
streets and avenues are already beautifully laid 
out and planted with shade trees—quite an inno- 
vation in these parts—while lakes, fountains, 
siloons, restaurants and a family hotel at the 
old mansion house are in progress ; also a splen- 
did building in the course of erection by the 
government, for girls—all of which are now in 
statu quo ante bellum, owing to the senseless civil 
war, because the men in power chose to continue 
their arbitrary misrule, as their opponents say. 

Altogether El Paraiso is, or will be, well deserv- 
ing of its name, and an honor to the capital of 
the republic, as well as to its promoters. Above 
all, the panoramic view from its well-chosen site 
is by far unsurpassed in the immediate vicinity of 
Caracas, and a charming resort already to the 
lover of the beautiful. The iron bridge just put 
up connects it with the western part of the city 
and the tramways of Caracas, which is largely in- 
terested in the enterprise. 

One of the features that most contributes to 
enhance the beauty of the vale of Caracas is the 
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perpetual verdure of its fields of sugar cane, ma- 
lojo, or green corn for fodder, vegetable gardens 
and coffee plantations. Numberless acequias, taken 
from the scanty Guaire and running along the 
slopes of the hills across the river, favor this lux- 
uriant growth and enliven the landscape all the 
year round. Very little manuring will suffice, and 
cultivation of crops is almost unknown here. 
Heavy fogs, too, very prevalent the year round, 
doubtless contribute to maintain the constant 
verdure of vegetation. -+ 

Back of the hills on the south, and connected 
with another bridge below the Puente de Hierro, 
in another valley forming a cul-de-sac, is located 
the grand cemetery of Caracas—a very good idea 
indeed, avoiding as it does the putrefactive ema- 
nations from the dead which formerly were wafted 
down upon the city by the gentle breezes from 
the Cordillera, at the foot of which stood the old 
cemeteries, long-ago abandoned altogether. This 
is one of the many good things Guzman Blanco, 
the autocfat of Venezuela for twenty years, did 
for Caracas. 

Tierro de Jugo—this is the name of the ne- 
cropolis of Caracas—can compare favorably with 
any in America, as far as monuments and neat- 
ness can show ; many of these are superb mauso- 
leums in Carrara marble, executed in Europe. 
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THE GREAT CHANTRY DIAMONDS. 


By DANIE 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The first installment of this story opened with the an- 
nouncement of an extensive diamond robbery at the estab- 
lishment of Clemenshaw & Chantry, Jewelers, of New 
York. Inspector Brice takes charge of the case. He is 
told that Paul Dayton, a clerk, is the thief. The lattcr 
stoutly denies the accusation, and says he knows nothing 
about the diamonds. Upon examination it is found that 
Dayton was in the office on the night of the robbery writ- 
ing letters, and that the watchman had left him alone for 
half an hour, When Mr. Chantry arrives from Philadel- 
phia he takes charge of the investigation, with the aid of 
Sydney Gray, whom he has engaged as special detective. 
It is soon apparent that Dayton is the thief, and he is ar- 
rested. The prisoner’s rooms are searched, and the dis- 
covery is made that a portrait of a woman which had for 
some months occupied a prominent place on the wall is 
missing, and in the open fireplace was a quantity of paper 
ashes, crisp and fresh. At the hearing, when Dayton was 
released on bail, he had grown red and confused when 
questioned about the portrait, and said that it was only a 
fancy picture, that he had got tired of it, and a day or two 
before had sold it. Gray learns that Mr. Chantry’s daugh- 
ter Rose, about a year ago, was engaged to marry Dayton, 
but that a great change had come over the latter, and his 
attentions to his betrothed became less and less marked, 
and the engagement was broken. Mr. Chantry could 
never learn the cause of the change in Dayton. At this 
point Gray catches a glimpse through the door of the face 
of a man who had been connected with his life six years 
before—Dr. Marabeau. The sight arouses within him a 
feeling of hatred and thirst for revenge. He leaves Mr. 
Chantry’s house, and going to his own home, gives him- 
self up to thoughts of his past life. 

The second installment deals with Sydney Gray’s earlier 
life, when he was foreman of a manufacturing company. 
He is introduced to a young woman, Louise Gava, and 
while talking with her Dr. Marabeau comes up, and as she 
leaves them the doctor tells Gray that he is in danger of 
making one of those friendships it is not safe to make. 
Gray has become greatly interested in Louise Gava, and 
concludes that Dr. Marabeau’s object in seeking to keep 
them apart is jealousy. There is a strike at the mills of 
which Gray is foreman, and one day he receives a note 
warning him not to sleep at the mills that night, as his 
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life would be in danger. This note is shown to Dr. Mara- 
beau, who happens to call while Gray is reading it. He 
is surprised to see that it is written on his own paper, but 
says nothing. After that Gray takes the doctor through 
the mills, and incidentally shows him where he intends to 
sleep that night. The same evening Dr. Marabeau goes 
to see a patient whose husband is one of the leaders of 
the strikers, and while writing a prescription tells her, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by some one in another 
room, whose shadow the doctor sees on the wall, the loca- 
tion of Gray’s sleeping place. Gray heeds the warning 
note, and arms himself with a club and lies awake. He 
has a desperate struggle with Bill Adams and another 
striker, and coming out victor, he lets the men go, on the 
promise that they will get all the strikers to work again, 
and will tell him how they knew where be was to sleep. 
They make the promise, and tell him of hearing Dr. Mara- 
beau talking to his patient. From this incident Gray 
knows that the doctor is determined to sweep him from his 
path, but for what reason he cannot tell. 


CHAPTER IX. 
eeeetsa THE PIT. 

Bitt ApAms for at least once in his life kept 
his word, and when, on the second evening after 
the struggle in the mill, Sydney Gray reached the 
residence of Mr. Bainbridge, he bore the welcome 
news that, after a day spent in conference and 
after a few trifling concessions on his part, the 
strikers had yielded, and work would be resumed 
as usual on the following morning. 

The evening before he had contented himself 
with sending a message to the mill owner, and 
this evening he did not reach the house till dusk. 
Adains’s blow had left an ugly bruise on his face, 
and he was not at all anxious to present himself 
before Louise Gava with such a disfigurement. 

The good news greatly cheered Mr. Bainbridge, 
but Sydney was shocked to notice the change 
which two or three days had produced. He was 
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unable now to leave his room; the pain had al- 
most all gone, but had been succeeded by a 
deathly lassitade and weakness. Gray fancied 
he already saw in that worn and haggard face the 
mark of Death’s hand. His liking for Mr. Bain- 
bridge was sincere and deep, and it was with a 
heavy heart that he left his room after a brief 
conference. The house seemed deserted. Down- 
stairs he rang the bell, and inquired for Mrs. 
Bainbridge. She had been confined to her room 
wll day. 

“‘ Can I see Miss Gava ?” he inquired. 

The maidservant did not know, but would see. 
She returned with the information that Miss Gava 
had left the house early in the evening, and had 
not yet returned. 

He went outside, seated himself on a rustic 
chair on the veranda and lit a cigar. He had 
felt sure of seeing Louise, and now could not 
bring himself to leave without. The evening was 
warm and still, and even at that distance he could 
distinctly hear the town clock strike nine—could 
catch the ringing of the locomotive bells at the 
station, almost as far off. He sat there quietly 
smoking, while in no distant part of the grounds 
two figures were slowly promenading a graveled 
path. They were Louise Gava and Dr. Mara- 
beau, and it was the doctor who was speaking. 

‘* Your ideas do credit, Miss Gava, to the inno- 
cence of your heart. But the evidence of the 
world to-day is against them. Your own experi- 
ence has not sustained them. Men to-day are no 
longer governed, if they ever were, by the prin- 
ciples and teachings of the morality which, if they 
believe themselves to be Christians, they ostensibly 
subscribe to and indorse. ‘The first and foremost 
teaching of that code is self-sacrifice and charity. 
These virtues, Miss Gava, no longer exist, except 
on the lips of men and in the columns of the daily 
press. , ; 

‘Oh, doctor! that cannot be true.” 

‘Ask yourself. Have you ever encountered 
them ? Can you tell me of a single instance, and 
say, ‘ There was a case of disinterested self-sacri- 
fice’? I do not speak of the sacrifices which a 
father makes for his child, a wife for her husband, 
a lover for her he loves. These are not disinter- 
ested. They are purely selfish. One loves, and 
there is nothing that gives greater pleasure than 
ministering to the comfort and happiness of the 
loved one. But let a stranger in the direst need 
approach the father who will deny himself almost 
of the necessities of life to send his son to an ex- 
pensive college, and what will he receive ? The 
coldest refusal. A woman with almost unlimited 
means thinks no sum too large to expend for her 
ewn or her daughter’s personal adornment, but 


the cry of a sister sinking into the depths of vice 
and misery for want of trifling help, or even a 
kindly word, passes her unnoticed. I have looked 
in vain during the many years of my life, Miss 
Gava, for one single practical demonstration of 
the high-flown sentiments that you hear preached 
and acquiesced in every day of your life. I have 
never encountered one.” 

Even had she known how to combat the doc- 
tor’s sweeping statements and superficial reason- 
ing she might not have used her knowledge. 
The channel of her life had been too narrow, its 
necessities too hard and too distasteful to her nat- 
ure, to permit the development of what little 
leavening of broader, nobler humanity she had 
been gifted with. Rather did his selfish philoso- 
phy strike a sympathetic chord. Well had his 
penetrating mind sounded the shallow depths of 
her character. His manner grew more earnest 
and sympathetic as he resumed. 

‘**It might seem,” he said, ‘‘a singular theme 
for one of my age to dwell on to you. Why do I 
do it ? You have interested me, Miss Gava. You 
have told me of your life. Will you pardon me 
if I say, without a thought of flattery, that I have 
seen in you qualities both of mind and heart 
which belong to a very different sphere of life 
from that in which you are cast ? Have you not 
often felt that the dull and drudging career of a 
music teacher is not the one for which you are in- 
tended ?” 

*“Indeed I have!” she cried. . ‘Oh, how I 
have longed for wealth, for position in society ! 
My life has been a misery to me.” 

The doctor’s bloodless lips parted in a smile, 
his eyes twinkled with new light as she spoke, but 
his voice was earnest and sympathetic as ever as 
he replied : 

«Of course it has, Such feelings are but the 
protest of your nature against what is repugnant 
to it. And how have you fancied there might be 
some escape for you? There is but one means 
for one like you—marriage. You have pictured 
to yourself, have you not, the delight of being the 
wife of a wealthy man? May I think I might 
venture to say that with you the prize to be de- 
sired would be a handsome establishment rather 
than a husband? Do not be offended if I speak 
too plainly, but try and believe me when I tell 
you that such a prize would bring you no greater 
happiness than you have now.” 

‘* How can that be ?” 

** Such unions can only bring satisfaction to an 
utterly callous and unfeeling nature. What do 
they entail? No man marries merely to share 
his wealth with his wife. He expects more. He 
expects first of all that his personal comfort and 
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happiness shall be conserved. He expects that, in 
return for what he gives, his wife shall devote 
herself to him and his wants. She must be sub- 
missive to his least fancy. She can only do as she 
wishes by his sufferance. When their ideas clash 
it must be hers that yield. She is hampered on 
every hand by a thousand restrictions imposed, 
duties to be fulfilled, repugnant necessities to sub- 
mit to. She may be in a gilded cage, but it isa 
cage. I think that you, Miss Gava, have not 
the indifferent, servile nature that a woman must 
have to enjoy such a life.” 

The insidious flattery reached her. She thought 
how truly he understood her. 

‘* No, I have not,” she said ; ‘* but you speak 
of a case where there is no love between the hus- 
band and wife.” 

** Truly if love exists the case is different. But 
even then what follows ? Granted that the pas- 
sion endures, that the daily contact and familiar- 
ity of wedded life does not wear it away, you be- 
come merely your husband’s wife. Of yourself 
you are nobody. You rear his children, superin- 
tend his house, think of nothing but his happi- 
ness and comfort, being bound down to the dull 
routine of family life. Love may take away much 
of the natural repugnance to such a life. But is 
it one to be desired ? Tell me, is that the ideal 
of a happy life you have drawn for yourself ?” 

How well he had probed her soul! Every word 
awakened reciprocal thoughts ; he touched the 
chords of her frivolous nature with the skill of 
a master hand. 

‘No, I must confess it is not,” she said. 

‘* Let me draw for you, then, the life you would 
really choose. Wealth is the first requisite, and 
it must come now, while you are still young and 
beautiful, and filled with the enthusiasm, buoy- 
ancy and desire to enjoy, which the advancing 
years would dull. You would be free, standing 
high in social circles. Every pleasure which 
abundant means, attractiveness of person and the 
homage of the polished world could offer you 
would have. You would surround yourself with 
everything beautiful and costly, and reign su- 
preme in a wide and brilliant circle.” 

The dazzling picture he drew with such anima- 
tion filled her whole soul with longing. 

“Yes,” she cried, ‘‘ that is what I have longed 
for! But for me what hope of gaining it ?” 

‘¢In this world, Miss Gava,” he replied—and 
his words were instinct with meaning —‘‘ there 
are few things that cannot be gained by rightly 
directed effort. But to rise to such a height one 
must think only of oneself. To that consider- 
ation everything must yield. To the man or 
woman who sets out with a fixed goal in sight, 


and moves straight to it, unmoved by any other 
feeling or ambition, nothing is impossible. Do 
you really seek such an end? It may be yours; 
but to attain it, you must let no passion sway you, 
no feeling or thought for others induce you to 
swerve from the path. I tell you that you can 
gain it, if to do so you will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice all other feelings and considerations.” 

The doctor spoke with an earnestness and en- 
ergy that amazed his listener. She could not un- 
derstand, nor did she seem to fully grasp, the 
import of his words. It was not the first time 
they had held conversations somewhat similar to 
this, but never before had he spoken so plainly 
and emphatically. 

“Can I ?” she asked, hardly knowing what she 
said. ‘I don’t see how I can.” 

The doctor, with a swift movement, faced her, 
and his keen eyes fixed themselves on hers. 

**To gain all you want,” he asked, ‘‘ could you 
give up everything you now have ?—every friend, 
every association, every hope ?” 

‘¢T don’t know, I am sure,” she answered, half 
afraid, hardly comprehending the real meaning 
of what he said. ‘‘I think I could. I have lit- 
tle to bind me.” 

He saw that the time was not come to say more, 
and they resumed their walk in silence. At the 
end of the path they turned toward the house, 
and passed directly under the veranda before they 
paused. The doctor’s eye failed to catch the dull- 
red spark that glowed in the darkness on the 
porch. As he turned to leave her he said, im- 
pressively : 

‘*Think well over what we have spoken, Miss 
Gava. I may have something more to say to you 
before long. Good night.” 

Louise, mounting the steps, her mind absorbed 
and confused, found herself face to face with Syd- 
ney Gray, who arose and threw away his cigar. 

She was hardly herself. The doctor’s words 
had raised a tumult of strange thoughts. She 
but vaguely as yet comprehended his drift, but he 
had fired her with new longings. 

As for Sydney, he was for the moment speech- 
less with rage. His first thought as he saw the 
doctor was the one that comes to all fearless, 
open natures when they see the man who has 
sought to work them harm. He felt a burning 
desire to step down and give Dr. Marabeau a 
sound thrashing then and there. Then he over- 
heard the doctor’s parting words, and the jealous 
anger that filled him at seeing them together had 
been redoubled by this evidence that there was 
some confidence between them. 

‘How you startled me, Mr. Gray !” she said, 
vainly endeavoring to hide her embarrassment, 
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He could hardly answer for the stifling passion 
that rose within him, and he committed an indis- 
cretion. 

“You have had a pleasant walk ?” he asked, 
mockingly. 

She felt the sneer, and met it like a woman cer- 
tain of her ground. 

‘A very pleasant walk,” she said, with cold 
emphasis, and with a slight bow swept into the 
house. Sydney recognized what a fool he had 
made of himself. 

“Curse him!” he said. ‘‘I wonder if I could 
eatch him?” and with that thought in mind 
sprung off the porch and walked hastily after the 
doctor. Had he overtaken him in the mood in 
which he was, it would have gone hard with him ; 
but fortunately he had taken another road. 

sefore retiring that night Louise Gava, in the 
solitude of her room, took her mirror into her 
confidence and held a long consultation with it. 
She was disturbed and restless. Women of her 
mold have a keen perception of admiration, and 
she was well satisfied that Sydney Gray admired 
Did she like him ? 


her. Yes, she acknowledged, 


better than anyone she had ever met; as well, per- 
haps, as she was capable of liking anyone, except 
Sydney Gray was essentially a manly 


herself. 
man, with strong and vigorous individuality. He 
was good-looking too, and more than all, he was 
evidently disposed to fall in love with her. These 
were all attributes that would appeal to almost 
every woman, and they appealed very strongly to 
Louise. She could form no conception of the 
intensity of the passion which such a man as Syd- 
ney Gray could entertain for the woman he loved, 
nor did she even think about it. He admired 
her, perhaps loved her already. That was suffi- 
cient for her. 

Her eyes fell on the lovely face reflected in the 
glass, and a smile of triumph parted her lips. 
Suddenly her thoughts reverted to Dr. Mara- 
beau’s parting counsel; the smile vanished, and 
a look of perplexity knit her brows. The longer 
she thought the more convinced she became that 
there was some specific meaning behind his words. 
She could not even hazard a guess what this was, 
but it filled her with a wild though vague hope. 

‘IT do not know what he means,” she said to 
herself ; ‘‘ but if he can offer me all he says, I think 
there is but one thing I will not do.” 


CHAPTER X. 
‘* BEWARE OF THAT MAN!” 
Mr. BAINBRIDGE grew better. No one im- 
agined, except Dr. Marabeau, that it was but the 
final effort before the end, and if he thought so, 
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he did not say so. The strikers went back, all 
vacant places were filled, and the work of the mills 
went along busily as ever. 

Sydney Gray was very anxious to sce Louise 
again, but it was the second evening after the re- 
sumption at the mills before he got the oppor- 
tunity. Then, as he was leaving the Bainbridge 
house, despairing of seeing her, he met her com- 
ing in, evidently from a walk. ‘The dusk was 
deepening into dark, but the evening was warm 
and pleasant. 

** Miss Gava,” he said, hastily, fearing she might 
pass him again, ‘“‘] have an apology to make.” 
Having got so far, he hesitated, scarcely knowing 
what to say next. 

Louise, who had a large fund of self-possession, 
especially in cases like this, saved him the trouble 
by breaking in with a little shrug of her shoulders. 

‘* An apology, Mr. Gray, to me ? For what ?” 

Ifer piquancy brought back Sydney’s courage 
to the extent of stimulating him to say : 

‘*Give me the opportunity to explain. If you 
are not too tired, will you walk down the avenue 
with me ?” 

** Why, certainly ; I shall be glad todo so. The 
evening is so lovely ! I dreaded going indoors, it is 
so lonely there.” 

She was thoroughly aware what he wished to 
speak about, and was not without a suspicion, see- 
ing him so confused, that he wished to disclose 
still more to her. 

‘**T feel that I was very rude and presumptuous 
the other evening when we met on the porch,” 
said Sydney. ‘‘ Can you forgive me ?” 

An arch look from the big black eyes fell on 
him. Then, with perfectly evident evasion : 

‘* What can you mean, Mr. Gray ? You rude 
and presumptuous ? To me ?—where and when ?” 

Sydney’s face fell. Naturally open and straight- 
forward himself, utterly unaccustomed to women 
and their ways, he could neither appreciate nor 
condone any swerving from the path, and felt a 
commensurate feeling of spirit that Louise did not 
meet him openly and sincerely. Had he not been 
blinded by his love for her he would have seen 
that she was not capable of it. 

During the little pause that followed her words 
Louise had noticed the change in his face, and 
altered her tactics. So when he said, ‘‘I mean 
the evening I saw you and Dr. Marabeau return- 
ing from a walk, and greeted you somewhat 
sarcastically,” she replied : 

‘*Ah, I had forgotten. It was so very trivial. 
Yet I must confess I felt annoyed at the time, 
though I knew it was simply your dislike to the 
doctor that made you speak as you did, and not 
annoyance at me.” 
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“At you!” Sydney's voice was very tender. 
The bright face beside him drooped purposely, 
for fear he should see how much his accent af- 
fected her. Why, the very thought of being dis- 
pleased at her actually choked him for the mo- 
ment, and stopped his utterance. Louise, half 
dreading, half wishing a declaration, broke out, 
hurriedly : 

«“ Why cannot you like the doctor, Mr. Gray ? 
Ile is very entertaining and agreeable. His visits 
to the house are a delightful break in the monot- 
ony of the day.” 
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grounds for it. I think he is = man to be 
avoided.” 

She had no such impression about the doctor, 
and said so, evidently attributing Sydney’s aver- 
sion to him to jealousy, a fact that was not at ail 
displeasing to her. 

‘* What makes you think so? He made a very 
favorable impression upon me, after I got over 
my surprise at his remarkable appearance.” 

**So Iwas afraid,” replied Sydney, gloomily. 
** But you do not know him as well as I do.” 

‘‘What is the matter between you two ?” she 


FOR A SECOND GLARED INTO EACH OTRER'S EYES 


WITH DEADLY HATRED.” 


Sydney had been in imminent danger of saying 
what he had resolved not to say until he had 
known Louise longer. Not that he did not know 
his own mind well enough to say it now, but he 
was afraid of her. He wanted to know better 
than he now knew where he stood in her estima- 
tion. At her question and praise of Dr. Mara- 
beau all sentiment fled, and left him matter of 
fact as ever. 

“I not only do not like him, Miss Gava—I 
have an active dislike for him, and I have good 


asked, laughing outright at Sydney’s lowering 
look. ‘‘ Why cannot you be friends ?” 

‘‘There is good reason on my part. I cannot 
say what the doctor’s motive is.” 

Sydney’s heart was heavy. Louise’s praise ol 
his enemy he accepted honestly, whereas she was 
making much of ‘an ordinary liking for the doctor 
to further excite, as she supposed, his jealousy. 

‘‘ Well,” she said, amusedly, “ you are, I hope, 
both friends of mine, Cannot I act the part of 
peacemaker, and reconcile you {” 
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“¢ Miss Gava,” said Sydney, so emphatically that 
the smile died on her lips, ‘‘ pray do not call Dr. 
Marabeau a friend of yours.” 

“« But I do call him so, for he is,” insisted she. 

He stopped in his walk and faced her, his feat- 
ures white and set. 

‘* Beware of that man. If you value your peace 
on earth or happiness in heaven, beware of him. 
Give to him no friendship, no confidence, or he 
will wreck and betray you.” 

Louise fell back in sheer amazement. Despite 
Sydney’s looks and words she had not had the 
faintest idea of how very thoroughly he had meant 
what he said. . Her amusement turned to annoy- 
ance. Her volatile nature could not brook the 
jealousy she had been accepting as a tribute to 
her power suddenly developing into what even 
her mind now realized as something having a 
deeper root. The shock passed. In an instant 
her self-possession returned, and the ready lips 
sneered : 

“‘What an actor you would make, Mr. Gray ! 
Your attitude is positively sublime. But it is 
getting dark, and Mrs. Bainbridge will think I 
am lost. Shall we return ?” 

As she ran upstairs, a voice, issuing from a 
door near the stair head, called: ‘* Louise, come 
in here.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Bainbridge. She lay on 
a lounge attired in a loose wrapper, whose pink 
color failed to reproduce a responding shade on 
the invalid’s face. 

She had failed almost as much as her husband 
during the last few weeks, and though very reti- 
cent about her ailments, it was noticeable that she 
exerted herself less and kept her couch more than 
was customary. 

The dark eyes fastened themselves on Louise’s 
glowing face with something like envy in them, 
as the girl flung herself into a capacious rocking 
chair and took off her hat. 

‘* What a long time you have been gone !” said 
Mrs. Bainbridge, somewhat querulously. Her nat- 
ural sweetness of disposition had had heavy drafts 
on it, with her long period of ill health and her 
husband’s fretfulness under *« Were 
you alone, or did Dr. Marabeau go with you ?” 

“‘T went with Mr. Gray,” replied Louise. 

‘‘With Mr. Gray !” echoed Mrs. Bainbridge. 
*« Louise, do not flirt with Sydney Gray. I know 
you would not marry him. He is too poor for 
an ambitious girl like you, and he is too fine a 
young man to be lightly treated.” 

Louise’s face wore an amused look. 

“Mr. Gray is in no danger from me. I cannot 
afford to marry the foreman of a mill. But he is 
the only eligible male around here, and I imagine 
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can take care of himself as well as I can take care 
of myself.” 

“You know better, Louise. 
match for you. He is honest and straightforward 
as the day. He is unused to women, except the 
factory girls ; and though he was born in the same 
class, he has always seemed to me as vastly supe- 
rior to them. You would be a revelation to 
him.” 

** Well, Lou ”— the two bore the same name, 
but Mrs. Bainbridge’s was usually abbreviated— 
**you need not feel distressed about your favor- 
ite. I had a letter from Sister Monica this morn- 
ing, in which she wishes me to return at once to 
assist in a summer class ; the Sisters have got to- 
gether, and the salary is so much better than I 
usually get that I have half decided to go.” 

“Oh, Louise, and leave me like this! Pray do 
not think of it. Whatever your loss is, I will 
make it up to you. If you would only accept my 
offer and stay permanently! I have no relative 
except you, and Mr. Bainbridge is so ill that I 
am afraid I may be left alone.” 

She broke into passionate sobs, her long-pent- 
up feelings making her outburst almost violent. 

Louise, with the help of her maid, succeeded 
in quieting her, and when they were once more 
alone promised to stay the time at first agreed 
upon. 

The Bainbridges, though wealthy, lived very 
quietly, their taste and circumstances combining. 
Mr. Bainbridge was a self-made man, with few 
relatives, and these he had gradually outstripped 
until they had dropped so far behind as to have 
practically passed out of his existence. Of society 
in Gatesville there was none. Storekeepers and 
factory operatives constituted the population, and 
beyond the clergyman and his wife the Bain- 
bridges had absolutely no congenial society near 
them. 


Mr. Gray is no 


CHAPTER XI. 
A CONDITIONAL CONSENT. 

AND now dark days feil on the house of Bain- 
bridge. The next morning, as he walked from his 
bed to his chair, the hand of God’s angel fell on the 
wealthy mill owner, and at its touch he withered. 
They carried back to his couch but the outward 
shell of what had been a man. Some great chord 
of his life had snapped. Paralysis had seized his 
limbs, and his incoherent speech told that the 
bright and vigorous mind within had broken 
loose from its moorings and was vainly groping 
in the shattered chaos of its former memories. 

From this condition there could be no change 
but the great and final one, which came silently 
and peacefully. There was no outward sign of 
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the passage from lifo to death, save that the fee- 
bly babbling tongue was stilled and the fitful 
breathing stopped. ie died as the faint light of 
& warm summer day was peering through the 
opened windows, wit none at his side but the 
hired nurse. ‘The same faint light as it grew and 
spread penetrated the darkened room where lay 
the widow, utterly prostrated by the blow, and 
into the smaller chamber where the light-hearted 
girl, her laughing eyes now red and swollen with 
watching and weeping, slept the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 

The mill owner dies, but the mills must go on. 
iverything he had in the world he had left to his 
widow, and acting in her name, Sydney Gray re- 
mained at his post, and there was no stop nor 
pause for the busy spindles and the flying shut- 
tles. 

Almost a month had passed — July was draw- 
ing to its close. Sydney Gray, walking from the 
mill to Mrs. Bainbridge’s, was sorely distressed. 
It was a distress that had not come to him sud- 
denly. It had slowly risen within the past few 
weeks. His love for Louise Gava was as intense 
as ever, but he was not satisfied with himself nor 
with her. He had found her full of strange con- 
tradictions. Even his love—and it was strong as 
his own strong nature—could not altogether blind 
him to the weakness of her character. He recog- 


nized the tendency to frivolity and vanity, but 
thought he discerned beneath this a warm and 
honest heart, impulsive and wayward it was true, 
yet with its deep undercurrent in the right direc- 
tion. 

But there had come over her something that 
even her frivolity could not account for, and it 


was this that distressed him. He had spoken to 
her in words that left no doubt of the passion that 
inspired them. At first she had turned them 
aside with the natural coquetry, Sydney thought, 
of a woman of herstamp. But of late some other 
feeling seemed to inspire her. She had evidently 
sought to avoid him. When they were alone she 
had striven to afford him no opportunity to speak, 
and when, breaking through the barriers she tried 
to raise, he had spoken, his words seemed to bring 
to her a fear and dread for which he was at a loss 
to account, except on a single supposition, the 
thought of which filled his soul with anger. 

Dr. Marabeau was a constant visitor at the 
house. Since her husband’s death Mrs, Bain- 
bridge had not left her room. Her health had 
now utterly broken down. She needed the con- 
stant care of the doctor, and his visits were not 
confined to his patient only. Sydney had gathered 
that he was much with Louise Gava, and he felt 
in his heart that her singular conduct was due to 
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some subtle influence the doctor had cast over 
her. What it was he knew not, but he felt that 
it was there. 

As he drew near the house he saw a carriago 
standing at the gate, and a moment later two 
men came out, entered it and were driven off. 
One was the well-known figure of Dr. Marabean, 
the other was unknown to Sydney. The door 
stood open, and as he entered there fell upon his 
ear from the half-opened door of the music room 
a stifled sob, He went in. As he did so Louise, 
who had been seated near the window, sprang to 
her feet. Her face was wet with tears, but there 
was on it a look that grief alone could not call up. 
She drew back from him as he advanced. 

‘‘ What is the matter? Are you ill ?” 

She tried hard to repress her tears and com- 
pose herself. 

**[ don’t know, I’m sure,” she said, hyster- 
ically. ‘I am tired and worn out, I think ; and 
I just sat down here and began to cry. Wasn’t 
it foolish ?” and she tried to smile. 

He felt well convinced that something more 
than this lay at the bottom of her agitation. 

‘Who was it I saw leaving the house with Dr. 
Marabeau ?” he asked, to give her time to recover. 

* De, ” she began, and then stopping sud- 
denly, broke into a forced laugh and said : “* Why, 
how funny! [I forget his name, though I’m sure 
Dr. Marabeau told me.” 

** Another doctor ?” said Sydney. 
he doing here ?” 

‘*Why, Dr. Marabeau wanted to consult him 
about Mrs. Bainbridge.” 

Sydney gasped with astonishment. 

‘‘ Mrs. Bainbridge !” he cried. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say that she is dangerously ill ?” 

‘No, no!” cried Louise, hurriedly ; ‘‘ but Dr. 
Marabeau wanted to be certain there was nothing 
more serious than he anticipated, and called in this 
Chicago doctor to see if he concurred with him.” 

“* And what did he say ?” asked Sydney. 

‘‘He said,” replied Louise, ‘‘ that with proper 
treatment and good care she will be well again 
in a few months.” . 

During this cross-examination they had re- 
mained standing. Now Sydney moved a chair 
for her, and sat down himself. 

‘‘T cannot stay here,” she said. 
back to Mrs. Bainbridge.” 

‘‘Wait one minute,” taking her by the hand. 
She shuddered as his fingers clasped hers, and 
made an effort to release them. Then she sat 
down, but her face was turned from him—her fin- 
gers remained cold and impassive in his clasp. 

‘What has been the matter with you lately ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ You have not been yourself,” 
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The effort she made to appear calm was ap- 
parent. 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” 
lightly ; but her forced nonchalance was too pain- 
fully visible. ‘Of course I’m a little worried and 
worn out,” she added. ‘I’m not used to sick- 
ness, and never expected I’d have all this to go 
through when I came here.” 

He could not but admit that this was very 
probable. The death of Mr. Bainbridge and the 
continued ill health of his wife was enough to 
upset her. 

‘*But you have avoided me lately,” he went 
on. ‘ What is it, Louise? Surely you do not 
doubt or mistrust me ?—surely you do not allow 
anyone to poison your mind against me? Have 
I not spoken plainly enough ? Shall I tell you 
again how dearly I love you ?” 

He spoke with the tenderness born of his love 
for her. Her face worked convulsively as he 
spoke. She snatched her fingers from his and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“No, no, no!” she cried ; ‘I never doubted 
you for an instant. But you do not know, you 
cannot guess—— Oh, what shall I do ?” and she 
burst into a paroxysm of passionate tears. 

He sprang to her side and took her in his arms. 

“Tell me, love,” he cried —‘‘ tell me what it is! 
Tell me all, and be sure that there is nothing 

He stopped. His face was toward the door, 
and he saw it swing quietly open, and on the 
threshold Dr. Marabeau, a grim and mocking 
smile on his bloodless lips. Sydney relaxed his 
hold on Louise and advanced a step toward him, 
on flame with fierce anger. 

‘* What do you want here ?” he cried, his blaz- 
ing eyes defying the doctor. 

«That is rather an extraordinary question, Mr. 
Gray,” he said, and his voice was calm and meas- 
ured as always. ‘‘I am not aware that I have to 
account to you for my presence here. I disttirbed 
you in an interesting moment, it is true,” and the 
smile on his face grew colder and more repulsive ; 
“*T must apologize for that.” 

‘*T want no apologies from you,” retorted Syd- 
ney, ‘‘nor will I take them. Your presence is 
not wanted in this room.” 

There was a dangerous light in the doctor’s 
steady eyes, but he replied with smooth evenness, 
his tones unruffled : 

** You choose to be insulting, Mr. Gray. That 
is the privilege of all cowards.” 

Sydney came toward him. He could hardly 
control his passion. 

“You call me a coward ?” he cried. ‘“ Take 
that back!” and his clinched hand drew nerv- 
ously up. 





The doctor pointed to the shrinking figure of 
Louise Gava. 

““What do you call a man who would annoy 
and persecute a woman ?” 
** You lie, murderer !” cried Sydney, now ut- 
terly unable to control himself. ‘‘ What do you 
call a man who guides a murderer to his victim ?” 

The doctor’s lips closed hard and sharp. If it 
were possible, his deathlike face grew a shade 
paler. 

** You lie!” he hissed. 

Like a flash Sydney raised his hand and struck, 
his open palm falling full across the doctor’s face. 
With a hoarse cry the doctor sprang back, and 
his hand dropped to his side. Sydney was spring- 
ing at him again, when, with a faint cry, Louise 
staggered between them and fell fainting to the 
floor. Across her prostrate form the two men 
for a second glared into each other’s eyes with 
deadly hatred. 

It was but for a second. Then the doctor’s 
hand fell from his side, his features relaxed into 
a smile more bitter and cruel than Sydney had 
ever seen. 

““No,” he said, quietly and steadily, ‘I will 
not kill you. I will grind your heart to powder 
between my fingers, and when the time comes I 
will wipe you out like this!” and he swept one 
hand across the extended palm of the other. 

* * * * * K 

The music room witnessed another scene that 
night. As Dr. Marabeau was passing down the 
stairs after his last visit to his patient, Louise 
Gava stood on the threshold and beckoned him to 
enter. She closed the door and resolutely faced 
him. Few at that moment could have recognized 
the bright-eyed girl who had come to Gatesville 
but three months ago. Her eyes were still bright, 
it is true, but they were sunk deep in their sock- 
ets, and the light that burned in them was a 
feverish flame that spoke of warring passions 
within. Her features, pale and distorted, had 
lost the lovely color and full rounded contours of 
youth. 

‘‘T am going to give you my answer,” she said, 
in a hard, defiant whisper. ‘‘I am satisfied. I 
consent, but I make one condition.” 

The doctor, looking at her attentively, waited. 

‘* My condition is this,” she said, ‘and I will 
have it complied with.” The excitement she 
labored so hard to keep under control seemed 
breaking out. ‘* Do you hear me ?” she went on, 
her voice rising as she spoke. ‘I will have it 
complied with !” 

The doctor’s voice was cold and measured. His 
manner showed no trace of irritation or excite- 
ment. 
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“You have not told me yet,” he said, ‘* what 
your condition is. When you have, I will tell 
you whether-it will be complied with.” 

His coolness steadied her again. 

‘*It is this,” she said, in the same low, hard 
whisper : “‘ that, whatever the future may bring 
forth, under no circumstances whatever shall Syd- 
ney Gray be harmed. No, not a hair of his head 
must be touched.” 

The doctor kept perfect composure, but he 
shrugged his shoulders as he said : 

** Do you know what you ask ? There is before 
us one obstacle on which we may be wrecked. 
That obstacle is Sydney Gray.” 

‘*T do not care!” she cried. ‘I will not have 
him harmed. Refuse my conditions, and I will 
have nothing to do with you.” 

She was evidently desperately in earnest. The 
lamplight fell on her contracted features and 
feverish eyes, and the doctor saw that it would be 
vain to oppose. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then said : 

‘There is no immediate danger; but as cer- 
tainly as we stand here the time will come when 
that man will threaten our destruction.” 

‘When that time comes,” she said, ‘‘can you 
not avoid him as youdo now? Will you not be 
on your guard ?” 

«« Perhaps !” he said. 

‘*I do not care,” she broke out again. ‘I de- 
mand your pledge.” 

** Well, you shall have it. But Iin turn make 
one condition. The time may come when it will 
be his life or mine. If it does, it must not be my 
life that falls. Until that time comes you have 
my word—he shall suffer no harm at my hands.” 

** You swear it ?” 

The doctor’s evil smile once more parted his 
lips. 

“IT give you my word. ‘That is sufficient.” 

She turned to the door without another word. 
The light had fled from her eyes. She was weak 
and trembling again. 

‘Tam satisfied. Tell me when to act, but for 
God’s sake be quick !” and she left the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FOR THE LAST TIME, 


Sypney Gray, though he had a hot and pas- 
sionate heart, had also a strong and resolute 
brain, and it was not long after he left Dr. Mara- 
beau in the music room with Louise, just begin- 
ning to recover consciousness, before he began to 
realize that he had acted foolishly. 

Next morning, having seen everything moving 
smoothly at the mills, Sydney once more visited 


the LDainbridge home. His visit did not brinz 
about the object he really had in mind. Louise 
Gava was not well, and had not left her room. 
Mrs. Bainbridge was a little better, and Dr. 
Marabeau was at that moment with her. Such 
was the news the maid gave him. ‘‘ No time liko 
the present,” he thought, and he waited until 
Dr. Marabeau descended from the sick chamber. 
Then he went straight up to him. 

** Doctor,” he said, ‘‘if you will accept it, I 
want to apologize for my conduct yesterday. 1 
was hot-headed and foolish.” 

With those red marks distinctly visible against 
the deadly pallor of the doctor’s cheek before his 
eyes, Sydney expected a cold and cutting repulse. 
lie was therefore not a little surprised when the 
doctor greeted him with a smile that really seemed 
really beneficent. 

“IT accept your apology, Mr. Gray,” he said. 
**T am not one who harbors resentment for an 
injury inflicted in the heat of passion and sin- 
cerely regretted afterward.” 

Sydney knew just how much faith to put in the 
doctor’s protestation, but he could not understand 
the motive that prompted it. 

The doctor’s carriage was standing outside the 
gate, and as he entered it, Sydney, who had fol- 
lowed him down the path, heard him call to the 
driver : “To W. H. Harris’s office.” Mr. Harris, 
as Sydney knew well, was Mrs. Bainbridge’s at- 
torney, but he saw nothing unusual in Dr. Mara- 
beau’s visit. He did not know that that visit was 
the opening of a plot that would have tremendous 
significance for him. 

He did not visit the house again that evening, 
but instead wrote this note, and sent it by a mes- 
senger to Louise Gava : 


‘*T called to-day, hoping to see you and to express my 
great regret for my conduct yesterday. It was the conduct 
of a fool and a ruffian. I cannot tell you how sorry I am. 
Will you forgive me, and tell me that I have not utterly 
condemned myself in your eyes? Sypnry Gray.” 


She sent an answer back bythe messenger. . It’s 
singular wording alarmed, while at the same time 
it gratified, him. It ran: 


‘*T have cried long and bitterly over your note. I am 
not worthy of your thoughts. It is I who must seek for- 
giveness that can never be granted. Your conduct was 
that of a true man; mine is that of a weak and wicked 
woman. LovtsE.” 


What did she mean by this wild and strange 
note ? What was going on? What malign influ- 
ence was at work? The alarm and uneasiness 
that had seized him of late arose with renewed 
strength. He would see her the next day without 
fail, and compel her to open her mind to him, 














He did see her the next day, but under circum- 
stances he had not anticipated. 

The next morning he received a summons from 
Mrs. Bainbridge’s lawyer, H. W. Harris, and pro- 
ceeding to his office, was ushered into his private 
room, where he was cordially greeted by the at- 
torney. 

“Mr. Gray,” said the lawyer, after he had mo- 
tioned him to a seat, ‘‘you are doubtless aware 
that Mrs. Bainbridge has been anxious to dispose 
of her husband’s interest in the company ?” 

‘**T had gathered as much,” replied Sydney. 

‘‘ She gave me power to act for her in this mat- 
ter,” went on the lawyer, ‘‘and I have been in 
communication with !the president of the com- 
pany, J. T. Carnly, of New York, for some time. 
The death of Mr. Bainbridge, of course, rendered 
necessary some change in the management of the 
company, and this would have been done some 
time ago had I not pressed for a sale of Mr. Bain- 
bridge’s stock, which, as you know, amounts to 
almost a two-thirds interest. Mr. Carnly has 
been looking around for purchasers, and has now 
written that he thinks he has secured them. I 
am of the opinion, however, and he agrees with 
me, that in these negotiations it would be advan- 
tageous for Mrs. Bainbridge to be represented on 
the spot by one thoroughly familiar with the 
works, and capable of demonstrating authovri- 
tatively their value and capacity. I had a con- 
ference with her yesterday, and she requested me 
to go to New York for this purpese. I pointed 
out, however, that I had no acquaintance what- 
ever with the practical details of the business. 
Moreover, I could not without great inconven- 
ience leave Gatesville at the present time. Mrs. 
Bainbridge then at once suggested that this duty 
be given to you.” 

‘“‘Given to me?” cried Sydney, in surprise. 
‘IT go to New York as Mrs. Bainbridge’s repre- 
sentative ?” 

‘‘That is it exactly,” went on the lawyer. 
‘© You are eminently the man to fill all require- 
ments.” 

The proposition was most distasteful to Sydney. 
He recognized that it was a mark of no little con- 
fidence, and also that it was his plain duty to Mrs. 
Bainbridge to accept it at once, but his whole 
heart rebelled from the thought of leaving Gates- 
ville at that moment. 

*‘Could it not be arranged for the purchasers 
to come here ?” he asked. 

‘‘That they will come here before finally pur- 
chasing is probable, but it is no easy matter to 
dispose of such property. The possible purchas- 
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to bind them to the purchase that some one is 
now needed who can speak authoritatively.” 

Sydney recognized the justice and truth of this 
statement. 

‘When is it desired that I go ?” he asked, feel- 
ing that there was no escape for him. 

** At once,” replied the lawyer —‘‘ the sooner 
the better. If you could possibly leave to-day it 
would be well. I have here all the necessary pa- 
pers, including a power of attorney from Mrs, 
Bainbridge.” 

‘*'T'o-day it is impossible !” cried Sydney. ‘ How 
would the mills go along ?” 

‘* You are not very busy, I understand, and you 
have competent foremen under you.” 

“‘That is true; but there are many arrange- 
ments to make before I could leave.” 

‘‘ Make them at once, then,” said the lawyer. 
‘IT give you the rest of the day, and you can 
leave on the early train to-morrow morning.” 

Sydney raised further objections, but the at- 
torney combated and overcame them with his 
insistance on the importance of immediate action ; 
and when Sydney finally left the office he had 
been compelled to acquiesce in the attorney’s 
proposition. 

He was resolved, however, upon one thing— 
that he would see Louise, and that it should be 
as her affianced husband that he went to New 
York. 

He had a hard day’s work at the mills preparing 
for his departure, giving instructions to the fore- 
men and seeing that the work was laid out ahead 
in every department. This done, he set out on 
his all-important errand, calling on his way at a 
jeweler’s. As he left the store a carriage drawn 
by two quick-stepping horses dashed past, and he 
recognized Dr. Marabean’s handsome equipage. 

The doctor himself was inside, and had not 
failed to recognize Sydney. His carriage halted 
at the Bainbridge gate, and as he stepped out he 
said to the coachman : 

** Come for me at ten o’clock.” 

In the house, he inquired first for Miss Gava. 
She was in her room. 

‘*Tell her I wish to see her at once,” he said, 
and fell to pacing up and down the hallway. 

When she came he led the way into the music 
room and closed the door. She looked miserably 
ill. Her black eyes were emphasized by the dark 
lines beneath ; her mouth had a pathetic down- 
ward curve, and her cheeks were thin and 
sunken. The doctor spoke without loss of time. 

‘*Gray has been notified of Mrs. Bainbridge’s 
wish that he go to New York, and is going on 
the early train to-morrow morning. But he is 
now on his way here. Unless | am mistaken, he 
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comes for two objects. First, to see Mrs, Bain- 
bridge, and second, to see you. As for the first, I 
will provide for that. For the second, what do 
you say ? Will you see him ?” 

A flash of animation lit up her pale face. 

‘* Certainly I will see him,” she said, quickly. 

‘*T think you had better not.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘Ts it necessary to ask ? Are you sufficiently 
sure of yourself in his presence ? One unguarded 
word may arouse his suspicion, and——” 

An expressive shrug filled up the hiatus. 

‘‘Tt shall not be spoken,” she said, with a 
dogged emphasis. ‘I know what I have to do, 
and I will doit. But I will see him. Remem- 
ber, it is the last time—forever.” The last word 
was spoken after a pause, as if to herself. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
her resolution in her present frame of mind would 
only deepen it. 

‘‘ Have it your own way,” he said. ‘* But let 
the interview be in the dusk. Do not excite his 
suspicion by letting him see your face. Let him 
see Mrs. Bainbridge first.” 

She acquiesced. 

A few moments later Sydney Gray presented 
himself at the house. As the doctor had foreseen, 
his first inquiry was for Mrs. Bainbridge. 

The servant said she would ask if Mrs. Bain- 
bridge was able to see him, and returned almost 
directly with a message that Dr. Marabeau was in 
the sick room and saw no objections to a brief in- 
terview. 

Daylight was fading, and the room where the 
sick woman lay, with its half-closed blinds, was 
full of dusky shadows. In this dim light, as Syd- 
ney entered and stood by the bedside, he could 
barely distinguish her features, but he was struck 
with consternation at their wasted appearance. 
Dr. Marabeau was standing on the other side of 
the bed. 

“You want to speak to me, Mr. Gray ?” she 
said, in a weak and labored voice. 

‘‘T should like to receive my final orders from 
you, Mrs. Bainbridge,” he said. ‘ Mr. Harris has 
informed me that you wish me to go to New York 
to represent you in negotiations for the sale of 
your interest in the mills. Is that your desire ?” 

‘Tt is,” she said, feebly. ‘‘ I intend to go back 
to Canada when I am well, and——” She sighed 
heavily. 

‘<I will do my best for your interests,” he said. 

‘‘T know you will. Mr. Harris can advise you 
better than I.” 

‘‘He has already done so. I 
York first thing in the morning. 
return you will be better.” 


To combat 


leave for New 
I hope when I 
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He breathed easier outside the close air of the 
sick room. ‘There was no longer any doubt or 
hesitation in his mind. He must goto New York 
and do all that he could to carry out Mrs. Bain- 
bridge’s wishes. But he must see Louise first, and 
remove all doubt in that quarter. 

Downstairs, he entered the music room, and 
summoning a servant, requested her to tell Miss 
Gava that he desired to see her. 

Left alone, he walked to the window and looked 
out over the garden. It was still sufficiently light 
for every object to be plainly visible outside, al- 
though in the room the gathering dusk made 
everything look vague and shadowy. He was ill 
A feeling an impending disaster 
lay heavily on him. ‘The air of the room seemed 
close and stifling. He flung the window wide 
open, and the fresh air gave him relief. 

‘*Tias there a curse fallen on this house of 
late !” he muttered ; ‘or is there one hanging 
over me ?” 


at ease. as of 


Louise’s entry disturbed his gloomy thoughts, 
and as he turned to meet her he noticed, even in 
the dull light, how pale and pinched her featureg 
had become. 

** You look very ill,” he said. 
matter ?” 


*‘ What is the 


**T do not feel well,” she answered, quickly. 
‘*T am worn out and wretched.” 

** What is at the bottom of all this ?” he cried, 
in desperation. ‘‘ What influence is at work in 
this house ?” 

*“* Hush, hush !” she said; ‘‘do not talk like 
that. ‘There is nothing wrong except that the 
worry and trouble has told on me.” 

** Do not tell me that,” he replied. ‘ There is 
something more. Ido not know what it is, but 
I have felt its presence. I am filled with dread 
and uneasiness. What is it? I can stand the 
suspense no longer. You must open your mind 
to me.” 

Strange as it may seem, his words steadied her 
at once, and brought into play all the sharpness 
of her wits. <A little before, in her own room, she 
had actually been contemplating confessing every- 
thing to him; but now, when she perceived real 
suspicion and uneasiness, the only thought that 
filled her was to baffle him and play her part to 
the end. 

**T cannot understand what you mean,” 
said, 


she 
**T know of nothing going on here, except 
that Mrs. Bainbridge is quite ill, and I am little 
better.” 


He brushed aside her explanation, but in his 
insistance made a mistake. 

** What secret is there between you and Dr. 
Marabeau ?” 
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She saw her advantage at once. 
self up, she coldly replied : 

‘«T was not aware that there was any secret be- 
tween me and Dr. Marabeau, nor was | aware of 
ony right of yours to demand it if there was.” 

“But I want to have that right, Louise,” he 

nswered, quickly drawing nearer. ‘‘ Give it to 
me. It was to ask you this that I wanted to see 
you to-night. I am going away for a week or 
two, and I could not go without speaking plainly. 
You know I love you ;” and he took her hand and 
tried to look into her eyes, but they were turned 
from him. ‘* You know I love you—how much 
you can never know. Lonise, I love you more 
than anything in the world. Do you love me suf- 
ficiently to be my wife ?” 

He waited breathlessly for her answer, but it 
did not come. Through her parted lips the breath 
came quick and short. She was beating down 
with all her strength the passionate impulses and 
feelings that rose within her. Had she obeyed 
them she would have thrown herself upon his 
breast and sobbed out her love for him, and all 
the secret that was weighing on her soul. She 
sat motionless, trembling. 

‘** Louise, darling, look at me!” he cried, for 
her eyes were still turned away. ‘‘ You have 
filled my whole heart and soul—I can wait no 
longer. I must have my answer now. ‘Tell me 
you love me—tell me that you will be my wife. 
Look at me, darling—look at me, and let me see 
in your dear eyes some of my own love returned.” 

She turned her head, their eyes met, and she 
could not hide her soul from his burning gaze. 
He saw she loved him, and he took her in his 
arms and pressed her yielding form to his. 

“* My darling !” he murmured, and as she raised 
her face to his their lips met. At that kiss she 
yielded utterly. She shrank still closer to him, 
and his strong embrace seemed to encompass and 
conquer her. 

“You love me, then ?” he asked, looking into 
her upturned eyes with all his soul in his. 

‘God knows I love you,” she answered ; but 
as the words left her lips there came to their 
ears through the open window the crunch of the 
gravel on the garden path under a firm and 
heavy tread. They turned their eyes simultane- 
ously, and saw quietly strolling past the window, 
his hands behind him and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, Dr. Marabeau. 

It was almost a cry she uttered as she tore her- 
self from his embrace. 

‘That man again ! 


Drawing her- 


lhe said. ‘What does it 
mean ?” and he turned to her with an expression 
almost of despair on his face. ‘‘'Twice he has come 
between us. It cannot be chance. What is it ?” 
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She was standing, white and trembling, resting 
one hand for support on the table. 

“‘T do not know,” she panted. ** But I must 
go. I cannot stay. I dare Mrs. Bainbridge 
may need me. I must go.” 

She essayed to move toward the door, when he 
sprang forward and caught her hand. 

** You must not leave me like this. 
see you again for weeks. You have told me you 
love me. ‘Tell me you will be my wife.” 

Her head drooped. He saw her lips move, and 
thought he caught the one word that was all he 
sought, 

‘You are mine, then, my darling,” he said. 
**See !” and he drew from his pocket a ring and 
placed it on her unresisting finger. ‘‘ There is 
my pledge. You will not forget your promise, 
dearest ?” 

**T will treasure it and remember you as long 
as I live,” she said. 

He hardly thought of her words, save that they 
told of her love for him. He caught her in his 
arms again and kissed her twice. She yielded, 
but it was no longer the yielding of love and 
trust. ler lips were cold, her eyes gave no re- 
sponse, and as he released her she escaped from 
the room, and with the last remnants of her over- 
taxed strength reached her own apartment, and 
there fell fainting on the floor. 

* * * 2k * * 

The early train that left Gatesville for Chicago 
on the following morning bore away. with it Syd- 
ney Gray. 

As it moved out of the station a head was 
thrust from the window of a closed carriage that 
had been standing by the platform, and watched 
the train out of sight, and then, turning to the 
driver, said : ‘‘'To Mrs. Bainbridge’s.” 

When the carriage reached the house Dr. Mara- 
beau stepped out, and passing straight upstairs, 
knocked at Louise Gava’s room door. She was 
seated by the window, and hardly turned her head 
as the doctor entered. A night of restlessness 
and weeping had made her still more haggard and 
pale. She was but the ghost of her former self. 

‘‘He has gone,” said Dr, Marabeau, quietly, 
**and we have no time to lose. You are ready ?” 

‘‘T am ready,” she answered, in a passionless 
voice. 





I shall not 


‘You wiil leave, then, to-morrow morning. 
Go to this address in Chicago, and wait there till 
you receive word from me. I will use the tele- 
graph. See that your trunk is properly addressed, 
aud I will have it forwarded by express. You re- 
member all other arrangements ?” 

‘*T remember,” she answered, in the same un- 
moved voice. 
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“Then I have nothing more to say. I shall 
not probably see you again. Good-by !” 

** Good-by !” she answered, without turning her 
head or removing her eyes from their fixed but 
unseeing gaze. He left the room, and she sat 
there for hours. The window commanded a view 
of the grounds, and beyond that, of the open coun- 
try, in which the foliage of the trees was already 
turning with the tints of autumn. But she saw 
it not. Her mind, of no connected 
ideas, was filled with one great and overpowering 
thought. 

% * * * * * 


conscious 


Two weeks later Sydney Gray returned to 
Gatesville, his mission in New York successfully 
accomplished. But he returned to find that Louise 
Gava had disappeared. The very day after he 
left, he learned, she had quitted the Bainbridge 
home without one word to anyone as to where she 
was going. <A day or two after, Mrs. Bainbridge 
had, by Dr. Marabeau’s advice, been moved to 
Litchfield Springs, and Sydney found the man- 
sion closed and deserted. 

It was a terrible blow, and at first he was un- 
able to realize fully what it meant. But then 
came the conviction that Dr. Marabeau was re- 
sponsible for her flight, and with this conviction 
came the determination to find her, Dr. Mara- 
beau courteously maintained his utter ignorance 
of her whereabouts. Sydney resigned his position 
at the mills, and devoted all his time and energy 
to the search. 

By means of her baggage he traced Louise to a 
boarding house in Chicago. But she had only 
remained there two days, when she had quietly 
departed, leaving her trunk behind her. Sydney 
learned that on the day of her departure she had 
received a letter, but from the moment she left 
the boarding house not the slightest trace of her 
could be gained. Sydney, in this dilemma, turned 
for help to the regular detective force, He hired 
the services of Major Kirk, an experienced Pink- 
erton man, and through his assistance kept a keen 
watch on Dr. Marabeau, while prosecuting the 
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search in other directions. Dut all efforts were 
fruitless. Not the slightest clew to Louise’s fate 
could be learned. She seemed, when she left the 
boarding house, to have stepped out of existence ; 
and at length, heartsick, weary and penniless, 
Sydney abandoned the search. 

He could not bear the thought of returning to 
the humdrum life at the mills. and eagerly ac- 
cepted an offer made by the Chicago Pinkerton 
Agency, that had not failed to note the excellent 
qualities for detective work he. possessed. 

For two years he remained connected with the 
Chicago Agency. During this time he did not 
lose sight of Dr. Marabeau, nor entirely forget his 
search for Louise, but he discovered nothing ; and 
gradually the remembrance of his love and his 
suffering grew weaker, and he almost ceased to 
think of it. Then he met Mr. Chantry, and ren- 
dered him invaluable service in the recovery of 
some stolen jewels and the detection and convic- 
tion of the thief. Mr. Chantry was favorably im- 
pressed with Sydney, both as a detective and a 
man, and obtained for him the position of private 
detective for the Jewelers’ Protective Association 
of New York. 


* * * * * * 


The night had passed and daylight was stealing 
over the great and silent city, when Sydney Gray 


rose from the chair on which he had sat for hours 
motionless and absorbed, and throwing open the 
window, leaned out in the cool, still morning air. 
For a brief space he had opened the closed book 
of his memory that he had come to believe was 
closed for all time. In those few hours he had 
lived over again the scenes of the past. His heart 
was sad and heavy with these memories. It would 
need the effort of a strong will to bury them once 
more and devote every energy to the work before 
him. But this effort he must make. That pale, 
cruel face must be banished ; all the memories, the 
sufferings, the passion it called up must be crushed 
and stifled. Self must be annihilated, and every 
faculty—physical and mental—devoted to the solu- 
tion of the great diamon(1 mystery. . 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* ROLLED IN BLANKETS AND STRETCHED AROUND THE FIRE WERE EIGHT ROBBERS, ASLEEP.”’ 


SPIRITED AWAY. 


By J. A. 


THE inhabitants of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
had become greatly éxcited on account of a series 
of daring robberies that had been perpetrated in 
their midst. The principal drygoods store had 
been broken into, and five hundred dollars’ worth 
of silks taken from the shelves and two hundred 
dollars in specie and in bills stolen from the safe ; 
the post office had been robbed; and even the 
vault of a bank had been blown open, and not less 
than twenty thousand dollars in money and forty 
thousand dollars in coupon bonds had been se- 
cured by the miscreants. In not one instance 
were any of the fellows captured, and no clew as 
to their hiding place or rendezvous for the plan- 
ning of their robberies could be obtained. 

Alarming as was the continuation of the rob- 
beries, it was surpassed by an occurrence that 
proved to be the culmination of the work of the 
desperadoes. One night the beautiful daughter 
of Colonel Bleeker, the richest citizen of the city, 
was kidnapped. ‘That the deed had been done 
by the robbers for the purpose of keeping the 
maiden captive until they could obtain a liberal 
ransom from the distracted father there could 
scarcely be a doubt. The circumstantial evidence 
showed that Helen Bleeker had been chloroformed 
while sleeping in her bed, after which a blanket 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 4—30. 
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had been wrapped about her, she had been borne 
from the house and spirited away. 

Helen had a lover named Malcolm MacDonald, 
a shrewd young lawyer, who was confident that the 
headquarters of the kidnappers were in the crater 
or lava beds about twenty miles southwest of Al- 
buquerque. This belief was not shared by many 
people, however, for the cave had often been vis- 
ited by hunters, contained no hidden recesses, and 
was not adapted to purposes of concealment or 
defense. But suffice it to say that MacDonald 
knew what he was about when he resolved to at- 
tempt the rescue of the dear girl to whom he was 
betrothed, by organizing a party to search for her 
captors among the lava beds. Five of his friends, 
all of them stout-hearted and adventurous young 
fellows, agreed to aid him. Armed to the teeth, 
and mounted on good horses, the party quietly 
left Albuquerque three hours after the abduction 
of Helen became known. When they arrived 
within sight of the lava beds they placed their 
horses in the care of a trustworthy ranchman, 
and with watchful eyes walked toward their des- 
tination. 

The lava beds were several acres in extent, and 
were in the shape of a low and broken cone, the 
top of which was hollowed out so as to resemble a 
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huge bowl. The latter was all that remained of 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and so leng had 
destroying influences been at work that the sides 
had considerably fallen away and crumbled until 
the once deep bowl was now so shallow that it was 
easy to walk into and out of it. 

The young men, holding their rifles in readi- 
ness in case of an attack, descended into the great 
bowl and advanced until they came to the mouth 
of the cave. The opening was large, and from it a 
good-sized passage wound downward a distance of 
ten feet to the cave, which was about-a rod long 
and shaped like a right-angled triangle. The ad- 
venturers satisfied themselves by a cautious explo- 
ration that the robbers were not in the cavity. A 
little later, while, torch in hand, they were exam- 
ining the bottom of the hollow, they discovered 
a square section of the lava floor which was slightly 
separated from the surrounding lava. The excited 
men pounded on the slab of lava until they broke 
it sufficiently to enable them to grasp the pieces 
and remove them. A deep hole was revealed, ex- 
cept where narrow shelves extending on four sides 
had served to support the edges of the block. It 
was probable that the party was at the entrance 
of the hiding place of the robbers, at the mouth 
of a second cave lying beneath the one they were 
in. The supposition was that one of the robbers 
had accidentally broken through the floor of the 
first cave at a point where it was thin, and had 
thus discovered the entrance to the second cay- 
ern. It was further surmised that in order to 
keep their valuable discovery a secret the outlaws 
had immediately cut a block of lava from the ex- 
tensive beds outside of the cave and had fitted it 
above the hole in the manner already described. 

MacDonald determined to make the descent of 
the shelving sides of the hole. Ile argued that 
the robbers were undoubtedly asleep at that hour, 
and that the chance of coming upon them before 
reaching the mein cave was small. Seeing that 
they could not dissuade him, and admiring his 
boldness, the young men discontinued their ob- 
jections ; and after they had assured him that 
they would defend him should he come forth pur- 
sued, and would revenge his death should he be 
killed, they bade him godspeed as he entered the 
cavity. He was armed with a long hunting knife 
and a brace of pistols, and carried in his hand a 
dark lantern. Closing the slide of the lantern so 
as to conceal the light, he crept in darkness down 
the passage. At last he stood upright and moved 
on a level. He was in the cave. The sound of 
washing waters came to his startled ears, and he 
inferred that he stood upon the edge of a subter- 
ranean lake. After considerable hesitation he 
ventured to turn on the light. A weird spectacle 
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was presented to hisview. Above was the roof of 
the cave, composed of shaggy lava, from which 
small rocks protruded so much of themselves that 
it seemed as if they might fall at any moment. 
The sides of the cavern were equally rough, and 
with the exception of the shelf of lava on which 
MacDonald stood the bottom of the cave was cov- 
ered with a gloomy waste of waters. 

Soon MacDonald’s attention was arrested by a 
singular sight. A huge mass appeared from the 
gloom beyond the reach of the lantern’s rays and 
slowly advanced toward him. It was not a craft 
belonging to the robbers, as MacDonald had at 
first feared, but was an island of lava. That so 
great a mass of lava could float seemed incredible, 
until MacDonald bethought him that the mass 
was undoubtedly composed of pumice, a feld- 
spathic scoria produced by volcanoes, that is 
lighter than water. 

It immediately occurred to our hero that the 
robbers were probably on the lava vessel, and he 
closed the lantern without delay. 

Once more he was in intense darkness. As the 
island came nearer he could discern a dim light. 
He at once came to the conclusion that the mass 
was of considerable size, and that the light arose 
near its centre from a camp fire around which the 
outlaws were probably gathered. THe breathed 
more freely, feeling confident that he had not 
been discovered. r 

When the island had almost reached the shore 
it caused a slight swashing of the water, and 
guided by the sound, MacDonald could almost tell 
where the floating lava was. Cautiously putting 
out his hands, he felt them come in contact with 
a hard and moving surface ; and as the island 
touched the shore he gave a leap of sufficient 
power to carry him well upon the singular craft. 
He sat still for a few moments, and to his alarm 
noticed that the island had not lingered at the 
shore, as he had hoped that it would do. It was 
already moving steadily away, and he surmised 
that the currents of the singular Jake, or river, so 
ran as to carry the mass round and round the 
cave. So regular appeared to be the movement 
that he believed the robbers had been able to 
ascertain just at what times during the twenty- 
four hours of the day (for he could not believe 
that the lake was of so vast a size as to require 
days to make its circuit) the island could be de- 
pended upon to touch the shore that he had left. 

After slowly climbing upward for six or seven 
feet MacDonald came to the top of the island, 
and then learned that his theory as to the dim il- 
lumination was correct. The island was circular, 
about one-half acre in extent, and near its centre 
was the fire, now burning low. The island shelved 











from its elevated sides toward the centre, and on 
account of the bowllike surface it was possible to 
see the entire area, although its edges could not 
be distinctly seen on account of the inability of 
the fire, except in its immediate vicinity, to over- 
come the power of the intense darkness. Rolled 
in blankets and stretched around the fire were 
eight robbers, asleep. About ten feet from the 
fire was a wigwam covered with strips of straw 
matting that had been laid upon the slanting 
poles of the frame. That his dear Helen was in 
this wigwam MacDonald felt almost certain. 

How to act under the circumstances was most 
perplexing. To attempt to rescue Helen, or 
even to communicate with her, would be an un- 
dertaking fraught with the greatest hazard. 

While our hero hesitated his eyes were at- 
tracted to some plunder that the robbers had left 
in a pile a short distance from where he stood. 

Among the articles were heavy horse blankets. 
A bright idea came to MacDonald. He removed 
his shoes, went in his stocking feet to the pile, 
selected two blankets, folded them into as small 
& compass as possible, placed them on one arm, 
and, lantern in hand, approached the fire and 
the eight men, who slept soundly after the ardu- 
ous work of the previous night. 

When he was a few feet from the fire MacDon- 
ald paused and laid the blankets on the lava. It 
was a singular and most exciting situation. Far 
from the aid of friends, in a cavern, on a mysteri- 
ous lava island that floated in a subterranean lake 
of unknown depth and extent, our hero stood in 
the presence of foes who, should one of their num- 
ber happen to awake and give the alarm, would 
shoot him in an instant. 

MacDonald did not, however, spend any time in 
thinking of the singularity and peril of his situa- 
tion. In the most careful manner he proceeded 
to cover the burning sticks with the blankets and 
to smother the fire. Owing to his precautions, 
should the robbers awake, before they could light 
their lanterns he could escape in the darkness. 

Once more the cave was wrapped in inky black- 
ness. MacDonald moved the slide of his lantern 
sufficiently to give him the little light that he 
needed. He approached the wigwam with a beat- 
ing heart. At this moment one of the villains 
stirred and groaned. It was a moment of terrible 
suspense. ‘The man muttered something, and it 
seemed as if he must certainly awake. MacDon- 
ald closed the slide and waited, while the perspi- 
ration started from every pore of his body. But 
the danger passed, The man sank into deep 
siumber. MacDonaid gave himself a little light 
2 second time, anc peered into the wigwam, Yes, 
Helen was there ! 
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She recognized him, and did not scream. 

‘* What a dear, brave fellow you are,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ to risk your life for me !” 

She looked at him with tears in her beautiful 
eyes, and stroked his hair fondly. 

At this moment one of the villains awoke. 

‘* What is the matter with the fire ?” he cried. 

MacDonald had taken the precaution to close 
his lantern while Helen and he were whispering, 
so that there was no danger of immediate discov- 
ery. 

The man got up and began to fumble around. 
His companions awoke, and swore because they 
had been disturbed. 

Not a moment was to be lost. 

The situation was desperate, well-nigh hopeless. 
MacDonald feared that he had played a brave and 
most perilous part only to be defeated. While he 
was in terrible suspense, not knowing what was 
best to do, the dear girl whispered to him : 

**Let us fly. There isa boat. I came in it.” 

**Can you find it ?” 

‘* Yes ; there is a stake with a red flag on it 
that will guide me to it.” 

Meanwhile the robbers had discovered the blan- 
kets, and were removing them from the fire. ‘Two 
of the fellows approached the wigwam. As they 
reached it MacDonald and Helen left it, after he 
had hastily cut the cords that bound the maid- 
en’s hands behind her back. One of the men 
happening to touch our hero, the latter, with 
quick presence of mind, felled his enemy to the 
lava. Then he fled, with Helen clinging to his 
hand. The robbers, now thoroughly aroused, 
hurled forth imprecations that echoed in a deaf- 
ening manner throughout the cavern. But they 
could not readily find a lantern, and could not 
tell where the fugitives, running noiselessly in 
their stocking feet, were. The pursuers discharged 
their pistols at random,‘and one bullet whistled 
by the heads of our hero and heroine. They con- 
tinued to run, keeping as nearly as they could a 
straight course. 

MacDonald opened the slide of the lantern as 
soon as he dared to do it. They had reached the 
top of the height just above the shore ; but no 
flag was in sight. 

The robbers saw the fugitives, yelled viciously 
and fired their pistols. Bullets whistled alarm- 
ingly near the intended victims. 

MacDonald closed the lantern, and, holding 
Helen’s hand, walked along the island’s edge. 
Again he allowed a gleam of light to escape. He 
saw the flag ten feet from him, and closed tie lan- 
tern before the villains could fire, 

The steps of the pursuers sounded Zearfully 
near. 
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The fugitives ran forward, expecting each mo- 
ment to be precipitated into the water. But 
fortune favored them. They fell against the flag- 
pole, and recovering themselves in a second, slid 
down the island’s steep side. MacDonald opened 
the lantern. Thank God! the boat was at their 
feet. They sprang into it. MacDonald handed 
Helen the lantern, cut the rope, grasped the oars, 
and they were afloat. 

At this moment three of the robbers, waving 
pistols, gained the summit of the bank. 

‘Shut the lantern !” MacDonald cried. 

Before Helen could obey the cavern rang with a 
great discharge of firearms. The three men threw 
up their hands and fell forward into the water. 


- 
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MacDonald knew that his friends had come to 
the rescue just in time. He looked behind him, 
and saw on the lava shelf his five brave compan- 
ions waving their hands with delight. 

The boat touched the shore. Willing hands 
assisted our hero and heroine to alight. 

Awed by the fate of their comrades, the five 
robbers on the island surrendered themselves, 
and, with most of the property which they had 
stolen, were taken back to Albuquerque in tri- 
umph. 

Young MacDonald, the fair Helen and their 
five gallant friends were received with rapt- 
ures by Colonel Bleeker and his wife, and were 
lionized by all the people of the city. 
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THEY SING. 


By NELLY HART WooDWORTH. 


Tue gift of bird song is largely a masculine 
prerogative, an expression of tender sentiment by 
which the affection of the opposite sex may be 
attracted and retained. Indeed, the birds furnish 
no exception to the sweeping assertion that, “ ’tis 
love that gives the key to all earth’s music.” 
They sing from love and happiness, says one ; 
from love and rivalry, another asserts ; while joy 
and buoyancy of spirits are said by a third author- 
ity to be answerable for their music. That most 
of the species sing best in the spring is well 
known, the motive that is responsible for the gen- 
erous outpour of song being a result of its influ- 
ences ; they are happy to be at home again in the 
old haunts, to be surrounded by plenty, and to 
feel the matchless sweetness of returning spring- 
time. 

The annoying, countless apostrophes to spring 
which decorate every editorial wastebasket do 
but show that the great human heart throbs in 
sympathy with the season, and its voice—like the 
birds’—rings out in endless praises ! 


One of the most delightful of our American 
essayists believes all birds to be incipient or would- 
be songsters ‘hen—that even the hen has a homely, 
contented carol—and he credits the owl witha 
desire to fill the night with music. The light of 
love within the little bird’s heart is brightest at 
that season, and overflows and illumines his song 
—‘‘the language of passion keeps time to the 
heart’s rhythm ” until the full beauty of the flower 
of love is reached in the thousands of beautiful 
homes about us! 

Undoubtedly, they sing at times for very joy, 
just as we go singing about our work because our 
hearts are light and happy and the song sings if- 
self—we have only to listen to it ! 

When no springtime enthusiasm emphasizes his 
song the bobolink sometimes sings in an under- 
tone—a soft, subdued repetition of the strain by 
which he wooed and won the little brown lady 
who sits atilt a mullein stalk and balances grace- 
fully as her weight sways it. The tones are no 
longer throbbing with love—so low and tender is 
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the sweet expression of his content that when the 
song ceases it leaves one wondering if it had not 
all been imaginary. He is less emphatic, more 
sensible, also, in every respect, toned down and 
modified in all his extravagancies! When he 
came last spring he had attired himself in his very 
best suit, quite too elegant for a traveling cos- 
tume ; but when he called yesterday to say good-by 
before taking his southern journey I was pleased 
to see that he wasn’t wearing his dress suit quite 
s0 common. It was exceedingly becoming—I 
couldn’t deny that—but thea one can’t help think- 
ing of the eternal fitness of things, and it isn’t 
best to encourage any startling innovations in 
dress circles. He was sobered down, too ; seemed 
to carry some weighty secret that preyed upon his 
spirits, and had no occasion for song of any kind 
—only twitters and peeps and little scrappy, dis- 
connected efforts at conversation. But when the 
spring bursts and opens upon him his heart will 
thrill again to its mysterious influence, and the 
same gay, hilarious song bear witness that he is 
the happiest fellow the sun looks down upon. 

The house wrens have closed their mansion for 
the season, with the characteristic, generous un- 
derstanding that stray birds shall be welcome to a 
night’s lodging in their absence, and many a one 
will avail himself of a shelter within its open 
doors. 

The winter wren is again a leisurely fellow, and 
calls upon one as in springtime ; he is one of the 
ecstatic singers, and the house wren’s song is, in a 
less degree, a musical frenzy. 

It was they who rented the establishment in 
the elm tree belonging rightfully to the bluebirds, 
and could you have seen Jenny Wren’s home life 
you would have called it a success and just en- 
vied her domestic felicity. It settled at once and 
forever in my mind that vexed question, Is mar- 
riage a failure? A more devoted couple: never 
lived, working harmoniously at their building, not 
even once losing patience in that trying time, made 
more difficult since their twigs and sticks were 
often too long to enter the tiny, cireular door ; 
indeed, the short ones had a way of wedging 
themselves across in the most provoking fashion ! 

When, at last, all difficulties were overcome, 
six pinkish eggs, more nearly brown with their 
thickset markings, lay within, and though Jenny 
seldom left the house, her mate sang continuously, 
from earliest morn until the twilight gathered, the 
richest, rippling melody, like music bubbling up 
through water. Then came a day when soft 
voices interrupted the persistent song, voices call- 
ing for food and not to be denied, though Jenny’s 
ragged plumage showed plainly she had been 
overworked already. When, after a few days, the 
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young people climbed to the open door and were 
taking their first view of the wide, wide world, 
the parental anxiety was pitiful. The cat had 
taken a great interest in the household from the 
first, and noticing their aspirations, prepared to 
take a nearer view. How they chatted and scolded, 
loudly advising her to ‘‘ keep to the ground,” and 
threatening immediate annihilation should she 
dare to go higher! Regard for the feline’s safety 
(?) induced us to place her in solitary confine- 
ment, which, it is to be hoped, was conducive to 
thought and repentance. It was a proud day 
when my little neighbors grew bolder—a triumph- 
ant march when, preceded by their parents, 
they crossed the lawn and all went off on a family 
excursion. 

Two weeks later their song told me they were 
back again, hovering with affectionate interest 
about the home they had no further use for ; then 
they took short trips about the country, returning 
for a few days’ rest between, and by the first of 
October were on their way to summer regions. — 

Wilson speaks of a mower who hung up his coat 
under 4 shed, and two or three days elapsed before 
he had occasion to put it on again, when, thrust- 
ing his arm up the sleeve, he found it completely 
filled with some rubbish, to use his own expres- 
sion, and on extracting the whole mass found it 
to be the nest of a wren, completely finished and 
lined with a large quantity of feathers. In his 
retreat he was followed by the little forlorn propri- 
etors, who scolded him vehemently for ruining the 
whole economy of their household affairs. 

The loving-kindness and tender mercy of these 
children of nature is shown in the following: A 
pair of chickadees were killed that had been en- 
ergetically constructing a home in the end of an 
old building, and it was found that little birds 
had already opened their eyes to the rather dim 
light which reached them through the aperture. 
Their continued chirping came to the ears of a 
wren, and exciting her compassion, she kindly 
adopted the little orphans, and was daily engaged 
in rearing and feeding them with all of the affec- 
tionate kindness and unremitting assiduity of the 
parent bird. 

The reddish-brown garment which covers this 
blessed little bird fades upon the sides to light 
chestnut, where it is daintily barred with a darker 
shade, the pretty waves of color flowing also over 
the wings and tail, in artistic, browny contrasts. 
With dull- white vests and the brightest eyes 
glancing here and there and everywhere at once, 
their make-up ends in the most absurd, aspiring 
little tails that can be imagined. 

Their English cousins, unlike ours, do not win- 
ter abroad, but often use their nests for a cold- 
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weather abode, packing themselves in close to- 
gether for the sake of the warmth it gives them. 
Their song is loud, rich, exceedingly sweet, and 
of remarkable strength and beauty. Naturalists 


have occasionally asserted that while the female - 


is confined to the house by brooding her mate is 
occupied in preparing several nests which will af- 
ford shelter to the brood in the coming winter ! 

This overflow of instinctive activity and energy 
is largely developed in the marsh wren—a dusky 
little bird that frequents swampy tracts and builds 
a colony of conspicuous summer cottages, for 
some mysterious purpose known only to the ar- 
chitect. Their song is described by different au- 
thors in direct contradiction—as harsh and sibi- 
lant, aud as gay and rollicking. They are abun- 
dant in the sedges of the Oalumet River near 
Chicago, where Mr. Burroughs pushed his boat a 
few rods into the marsh, ‘‘and there were the 
cunning little structures woven into the grass a 
1.0t or more above the sluggish water ; not one 
merely, but five or six, only a few. feet apart. 
Only one was real ; all the rest were sham nests, 
the result apparently of the mere bubbling over 
and superabundance of the domestic and propa- 
gating instinct on the part of the male. He was 
such a happy and whole-hearted husband and fa- 
ther that he would doubtless have filled all these 
structures with his progeny. Or was it a rude at- 
tempt at concealing the genuine nest by surround- 
ing it with so many sham ones? The first, sec- 
ond and third we ‘tried were counterfeits ; then 
one more elaborate than the others, with alittle dry 
grass showing in it, was examined, and found to 
hold the eggs. One could just feel them by press- 
ing the finger into the little opening at the side. 
The sham nests were all built by pulling down 
the blades of grass that grew on the spot and 
weaving them together; the genuine nest was 
made in the same way, with extra material in the 
way of dry grass added.” From six to ten eggs 
are found within these globular homes, which 
sway above the dark stream as the trifling weight 
of the builder is added—a tilting ground where 
dozens of little families rock about as the wind 
washes the wavelets over their reedy home foun- 
dations. 

The most delightful strains that echo through 
our northern glades and glens are from the 
thrushes, the honors lying between the wood 
thrush and the hermit, public opinion being di- 
vided regarding their relative merits. The first 
is a graceful russet-hued bird, with flesh-colored 
feet, and its white breast marked with triangular 
spots of inky blackness. Like other thrushes, it 
sings best at dawn and evening, its mellow, golden 
chimes ringing out across the twilight ; and will 
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sing as complacently to the evening star as if 


the heavens had marshaled their entire forces—a 


single twinkling lamp being sufficient for its in- 
spiration. 

In the hush of the deepening twilight I have 
lingered to hear again the notes of that marvelous 
song, the expression of the finest qualities of the 
emotional nature, sweet as the air from some ce- 
lestial country ; then thrilling with some memory 
of loss, half ecstasy, half pain, the wailing rose 
and fell in strangely plaintive accents that floated 
and lingered above the trees as if a score of voices 
were sounding there and played triumphantly 
about the one little creature who was the author 
of the wondrous harmony. There is a human ex- 
pression in the longing of the song, a pathetic ap- 
peal for compassion and sympathy. Deep, poign- 
ant anguish lies within—white ashes of hapes 
that perished long ago; then the tones grow trem- 
ulous with feeling until they glow with the over- 
flowing light of peace—a clear stream of praise 
that seems to flow forever and drown in its 


sweetness all other earth songs. 


The thrush’s song rings out so sweet and clear, 
The mournful bells of earth we cannot hear, 
And evening skies in blessing bend so low, 

We almost see the angels come and go! 


I have watched this famous vocalist sometimes, as 
he stood upon some mossy stump, with his russet 
coat lighted momentarily by the sunshine, flicking 
through the rustling leaves, then hidden from 
sight by the shadowy evening, and wondered, 
like Izaak Walton, what music He has prepared 
for saints in heaven when He has afforded such 
music for men on earth ? 

Clear away from the village, where the ferns 
grow fresh and beautiful, he had made a nest close 
beside a shallow streamlet hidden by brake and 
evergreen bough—where the Spring was loath to 
leave, and hushed her other birds to sleep that 
she might hear the song of the little soul that was 
cradled on some wonderful love ; for he was by no 
means a silené partner in that loving firm that 
had made its headquarters there, though he had 
left the choice of situation to his faithful spouse. 
He had kindly allowed her, with due regard to 
the rights of the feminine world, to do her full 
share in bringing together the leaves and grasses 
that made up the bulk of the nest, lining it softly 
with thready rootlets, and a bit of mud now and 
then plastered firmly in, that no rude winds might 
interfere with their beautiful plans for the future. 
Four dainty promises of joys to come were there— 
promises pitilessly unfulfilled by feline interfer- 
ence | 

I discovered a second wood thrush’s nest in the 
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borders of a wood where another pearly stream was 
flowing, in the low hemlock bush that leaned way 
over to catch a peep at the pale-green buds that 
contrasted so exquisitely with its last year’s cloth- 
ing. 
lying all about, and the builder, with due regard 
to the value of time, had used them largely in the 
construction of the building within which lay the 
first installment—a single, lovely, blue-green egg 
—of an investment that was certain to pay liberal 
interest upon the original stock and yield a per- 
manent delight to the pair of little stockholders. 
There were abundant evidences in the home and 
its dainty setting that they had withheld nothing 
in their power to give to make it a desirable 
tenement for the song fairies that were expected 
there, though the owners were not at home just 
then—I saw them farther down the stream per- 
ferming their morning ablutions, after which cer- 
emony the head of the family filled the air at once 
with sparkling drops of water shaken from his 
soft brown wings and with bits of fragmentary 
song that were quite as clear and sweet and trem- 
ulous. 

The hermit thrush is a divine melodist, and 
considered by many observers as the finest known 
songster—a prima donna in bird circles—a leader 
of the vast wildwood orchestra. It is this velvet- 
throated minstrel who rings the Angelus—the 
prayer of the sunset. There is magic in the spell, 
and enchained by the siren voice, the golden gar- 
dens of paradise come floating illusively before 
us as he rings the “‘spheral, spheral,” the ‘‘ holy, 
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There was a profusion of large birch leaves: 
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holy, holy,” of that marvelous prelude. ‘ Clear 
away ! clear away!” he continues, as if he would 
have us sweep away all that lies between our 
hearts and heaven; ‘‘clear up, clear up” your 
faith sky, and pausing but momentarily, he re- 
peats the strain—a lingering echo of the songs 
they sing in the beautiful city—bars of music 
written with a golden pen upon pages clear as 
crystal! Serenely unconscious of your presence, 
he sings his hymn of praise, his little heart and 
voice lifted in unison, and with angels and arch- 
angels lauds and magnifies that glorious Name, 
saying in those heavenly accents, ‘‘ Holy, holy, 
holy!” Mr. Burroughs, who has translated this 
spiritual measure, considers it the finest sound 
in nature. 

A correspondent writes me that one of these 
choristers came into her home, near the wood, 
and alighted upon the back of a chair, when, find- 
ing himself surrounded by the family, he became 
too frightened to deliver the message of the wood 
nymphs ! 

‘* Not till the afterglow of the sunset was turn- 
ing to pale serene light,” says Miss Merriman, 
‘‘would the song of the hermit stir us with its 
full richness and beauty. Then from the wooded 
hillside it would come to us, filling the cool even- 
ing air with its tremulous yearning and pathos, 
and gathering up into short waves of song the 
silent music of the sunset—nature’s benison of 
peace.” 

I met an angel once—’twas when I stood 
Within the leafy borders of a wood ; 

The Master Hand had touched with colors fair 
The trembling leaves, and left a glory there ; 
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The sun was sinking by some fiery strand, 

And waves of gold swept over all the land. 
‘‘Sing me a song,” I said, ‘like those they sung, 
The morning stars, when this dear earth was young ; 
Let rapturous music thrill the air, as when 

The sons of God shouted a glad ‘ Amen’ !” 

And as I spoke, deep in the shadowy wood 

Upon a mossy stump a ‘‘ hermit” stood ; 

His olive cloak one moment shone with light 

Of flickering sunshine, now like shadowy night ; 
In tones of praise that made my soul rejoice 

He lifted’ up at once his heart and voice. 

‘* Child,” said the angel, ‘‘do you hear the song ? 
None sweeter ever rang the heavens along ; 

J do not need to sing,” the angel said, 

‘*For other angels sing to you instead.” 

‘* Paint for me then some picture, radiant, rare, 
That shall be more than all divinely fair, 

Some prophecy fulfilled of heavenly land.” 

Again the angel spoke, ‘“‘’Tis where you stand.” 


There is no winter in the ousel or water thrush’s 
year, no morning nor evening in its song sky, no 
joyful, ecstatic outburst of happiness when the 
year and love are new again; perpetual spring 
attends its harmony, for it sings independent of 
times and seasons. Its sympathy is with the tor- 
rent, its notes caught from the rush and roar and 
musical tumble of the waters, and its joy replete 
when the spray-covered rocks throw back the 
sound of the ieaping waterfall. ’ 

One of the finest, choristers of India has a habit 


of perching upon the sacred pagodas during the 
delivery of its musical message, thus appropriating 
to itself the name—pagoda thrush : 


HERMIT THRUSH. 
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— the thrush 
Of Indostan, whose holy warblings gush 
At evening from the tall pagoda’s top.” 


The mavis, so pleasantly associated with Scot- 
tish verse, is also a thrush—the throstle of Eng- 
land and the sing drossel of Germany—and is in 
no way lacking in the charming musical qualities 
of its many relatives. 

The missel thrush is a much larger bird, which 
feeds upon the fruit of the mistletoe, and is also 
called the stormcock, since it is specially noisy 
during rains and storms. 

The cry of the laughing thrush is said to be a 
peculiar sort of cracked Punch-and-Judy laugh ; 
it is not a true thrush, but a member of the Tima- 
linee family. 

The notes of the laughing jackass are but an 
exaggerated repetition of the same song : 


‘* If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong, 
As if the fiends from heaven ‘that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 


‘* About an hour before sunrise,” says an Aus- 
tralian observer, ‘‘ I was awakened by the most dis- 
cordant sounds, as if a troop of fiends were shout- 
ing, whooping and laughing round me in one 
wild chorus; this is the morning song of the 
laughing jackass, warning his feathered mates 
that daybreak is at hand! I shall never forget 
the first night I spent in the black forest, when, 
waking at daybreak after a confused sleep, I could 
not recollect where I was, such were the extra- 
ordinary sounds that greeted me. The fiendish 
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laugh of these birds, the clear, flutelike note of 
the magpie, the hoarse cackle of the wattle birds, 
the jargon of flocks of leatherheads, and the 
screaming of thousands of parrots as they dashed 
through the forests, all joining in chorus, formed 
one of the most remarkable concerts I ever heard, 
and seemed to have been planned for the express 
purpose of welcoming the stranger to that land 
of wonders on that eventful morning.” 

At noon the same wild laugh is heard, and as 
the sun sinks into the west it again peals through 
the forest. This persistent laugher isan uncouth- 
looking bird of a rich chestnut-brown and dull- 
white color, the wings slightly checkered with 
light blue, after the manner of the British jay, 
the pointed tail feathers barred with brown, a very 
formidable, long, pointed beak, large mouth and a 
kind of crest which is erected when angry or 
frightened, giving it a ferocious appearance. It is 
of a companionable nature, a constant attendant 
about the bush tent, and being a destroyer of 
snakes, is regarded sacredly in the Australian 
forests. 

One of the penguins has a similar, braying song, 
throwing its head backward and making a loud, 
strange noise when onshore ; but while at sea and 
undisturbed its note, according to Darwin, is deep 
and solemn. Fitzroy says the old birds stand upon 
some slight eminence and make a great noise be- 
tween quacking and braying, holding their heads 
high in the air, as if they were haranguing the pen- 
guinery, while the young ones stand just below 
them. The old bird, having continued its clat- 
ter for a minute or more, puts its head down and 
opens wide its mouth, into which the young bird 
thrusts its head, after which the clatter is re- 
peated, when the young are again fed. They ob- 
serve the utmost order in the regulations of their 
rookeries; the colony when on shore is arranged in 
as compact a manner and in as regular ranks as a 
regiment of soldiers, and classed with the greatest 
precision. The young birds are placed in one 
compartment, the molting birds in another, the 
sitting ones in a third, and so strictly congre- 
gated that if one leaves its proper place and enters 
the domain of another it is peremptorily ordered 
to stand not upon the order of its going, but to go 
at once, which command is promptly carried out 
by immediate ejection. The king penguin adds 
civil engineering to its other accomplishments ; 
regular tracts are laid out and leveled, and the 
ground divided off in squares for the nests, as ac- 
curately as if a surveyor had been employed, says 
Bennett. Amidst all the soldierly marching and 
parade there is still a lax form of municipal gov- 
ernment, for the stronger individual appropriated 
the eggs of the weaker if they were not carefully 
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guarded! The same author states that the eggs 
are hatched by holding them closely within the 
soft feathers, and if disturbed they move away 
carrying the precious cargo with them ; the num- 
ber of birds in this single instance was estimated 
at sixty thousand, part of the number continually 
landing and the other putting to sea to provide 
food for the young. 

The umbrella bird is renowned not only for the 
umbrella it carries so becomingly—‘ a superb tuft 
of hairlike, curved, blue feathers on the top of the 
head” and a plume of the same depending from 
the neck—but for the loud, deep, penetrating note 
that has given it the native name of piper bird. 
It is one of the fruit crows of the Rio Negro re- 
gion, and is of a glossy black color with deep-blue 
reflections. 

Another unique songster—the bloody pavao— 
has a blood-red cuirass on the neck, and calls the 
cattle home with the sound of the herdsman’s 
horn, the syllable ‘‘ Boo, boo, boo” penetrating 
the depths of the dense Brazilian forests. 

A still more remarkable member of the same 
family is the famous bellbird, twelve inches in 
length and of a pure white color. For the purpose 
of song all birds have the windpipe larger and 
stronger than other animals, but this wonderful 
bell ringer has a spiral tube upon the top of the 
head connecting with the throat, and as it flies 
through the forests its voice repeats the deep toll- 
ing of a bell, which Waterton tells us can be heard 
at the distance of three miles, during the heat of 
the day when most of the feathered races are 
hushed to silence. 

Fancy the weird, magical effect, when journey- 
ing amidst those luxuriant vegetable mazes, of 
hearing this snowy sexton ringing out the changes 
upon the bells—bells which, like those within the 
Eden gardens, seem to be hanging from the trees 
and put in motion by the eternal breezes! In the 
vast solitudes of those unhealthy aisles and arches 
they halt not in sunshine or in storm : 


For many and many a traveler 
Intent on a shining goal, - 
The bell keeps tolling, tolling 
A dirge for the passing soul. 
It rings opt the call to matins, 
It rings for the vesper hymn, 
And the wild winds pause to listen, 
Then speed on their way again. 


In the parched and arid plains of Australia the 
‘‘ching, ching” of the yellow-green bellbird is a 
sure and welcome omen that water is at hand, and 
though not an abundant species, they are met with 
in small colonies by the creeks where large gum 
trees are growing, from which they fly continually 
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up and down, all the while uttering their monoto- 
nous note. 

The sobbing wren of Southwestern Texas is our 
nearest approach to the strain, a bird whose mel- 
ancholy song is singularly mournful and depress- 
ing. It is described as beginning in a high, clear 
key, like the tinkling of silver bells, and de- 
scending gradually from one chime to another, it 
suddenly falters, breaks off, and sobs like a child 
—the song dying away in a pathetic gasp. The 

singer is rarely seen during the day, and the song, 
repeated but a few times, is heard only in the 
opening light of dawn. 

Queer South African birds, called ‘‘ nadeda” by 
the natives, resemble little old gentlemen in dress 
suits with their hands folded beneath their coat- 
tails. Their wings change from dark green to a 
golden shade as the sunlight strikes them, and 
their song is ‘‘ Pa, pa, pa,” repeated quickly like 
an impatient child. They live within the marshes, 
but are easily tamed and become a part of the 
family, ffllowing the master about and calling to 
him in the precise tones of the children. Two 
were domesticated in the minister's household, and 
marched gravely up the aisle of the church one 
Sunday, took their stand near him and ‘‘ wouldn’t 
go away, though he told them to in a severe 
tone.” 

Several of the goatsuckers (Caprimulgide) have 
a song which is readily reduced to words, like the 
whip-poor-will and the chuck-will’s-widow ; the 
first is well known throughout the eastern portion 
of North America. It haunts the alder meadows 
above the village, where regularly at evening time 
it comes from the tamarack swamp to make night 
hideous with its uncanny arguments and counsel- 
ings. Ilow it conveys its uncouth message to 
those of other languages I know not ; perhaps it is 
only to the English-speaking race that it is 
another Solomon, rendering the maxim “ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” in the words of the 
oft-repeated ‘‘ Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will !” 

An Australian member of the same family, 
who, judged by the Jewish code, is neither nice 
nor wise, with questionable taste, cries, ‘‘ More 
pork! more pork !” loudly and distinctly uttered 
in rapid succession, and one scarcely wonders that 
it is considered a bird of ill omen by the colonists. 

The mino bird of Java is also an extremist, 
directly opposed in creed to the ‘‘ more-pork ” 
bird, and not content with enjoying its own be- 
lief, like many of our own race, it utters maledic- 
tions upon all who are outside the one true fold. 
‘Christian dog—eater of pork !” was the greet- 
ing it extended to the traveler Boutins, and with 
the faculty of imitating human speech in perfec- 

tion, it sang its song (?) continually. 
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The nightingale and the skylark are the finest 
European songsters, vocalists whose praises fill our 
literature, whose names are a synonym of ravishing 
sweetness. ‘T'he variety and beauty of the night- 
ingale’s melody is entirely a masculine accom- 
plishment, extending over only a small space of 
time and ending wher the four or five olive-brown 
eggs are hatched. for there is work to do then 
of far more importance than singing, little mouths 
to fill, and tender, loving home duties that leave 
no time for musical raptures.. Bechstein speaks 
of the astonishment in hearing a song so sonorous 
as to make his ears tingle proceeding from so 
small a bird, this surprise increased by discover- 
ing that the muscles of the nightingale’s larynx 
are larger than in any other songster known. But, 
he says, it is not so much the strength as the 
delightful variety and harmony of the notes that 
render it the favorite of everyone who has not 
altogether lost the sense of the beautiful. Some- 
times it dwells for a minute on a passage of 
mournful, detached tones which begin softly, ad- 
vancing by degrees to a forte and end in a dying 
fall. At other times it utters a succession of 
rapid, sharp, sonorous notes, and ends this and ° 
many other phrases. with the single notes of an 
ascending chord. No less than twenty-four sep- 
arate phrases of the song’are capable of expression 
in articulate syllables and words. The same cel- 
ebrated author has given to us the best-known 
syllabled version of the strain ‘‘ which must be 
listened to, and that by one whose senses are prop- 
erly attuned to outward harmony by an indwell- 
ing and abiding love of the beautiful and pure in 
nature ; to him the soaring lark will indeed seem 
to pour forth at heaven’s gate a morning hymn of 
praise, and the nightingale to chant amid the 
leafy woodlands a vesper song of thankfulness ; 
the full chorus of feathered minstrelsy will be to 
him like an angel choirscattering melody on all 
around, which sinks into the soul like summer rain 
into the earth, gladdening and refreshing it.” 

It is chiefly the strength and power of the ca- 
dence that strikes an American ligtener—“ infi- 
nite riches in a little room ”—for the voices of 
many of our native vocalists compare favorably in 
plaintiveness, and the notes of the mocking bird 
may even surpass it in their variety and profuse- 
ness. 

Another charming feature is that it is a song in 
the night, as if the small aristocrat disdained to 
lift his voice when other birds were singing ; 
doubtless it would lose much of its beauty if as- 
sociated with the noise of traffic and travel. 

Our northern birds occasionally manifest the 
same taste for evening serenades, and I have 
known a little, tangled plum thiccet to be the 
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scene of repeated night concerts. The bright 
moonlight waked robin from his slumbers, and, 
mistaking it for morning, he tuned up accord- 
ingly ; then the neighboring thrushes and finches 
and wrens and bluebirds, not to be outdone, piped 
up also, and such a bewildering, charming sur- 
prise as it was to the audience! Pleased with the 
success of the entertainment, the following even- 
ing it began promptly at ten o’clock, and was re- 
hearsed for a short time each evening, as long as 
the full moon lasted! A united night chorus is 
seldom attempted by American songsters, though 
fitful, detached bits of song are common with the 
sparrows—sleepy conversations that only half in- 
terfere with slumber, threads of song running 
through the dream robes and only now and then 
coming to the surface, signs of an abiding happi- 
ness that cannot be misinterpreted. 

Native larks have more or less of the English 
skylark’s habit of singing *twixt earth and sky, 
mounting the ladder of the song and showering 
down the notes in rapid succession. Even this 
little brown titlark that has come to-day with the 
flock of sparrows and walks daintily up and down 
the road with a tilting, mincing gait is a skylark 
in a slight degree; when he sings again in the 
mating season he will rise in the air, hover there 
with tremulous wings, and fall like a plummet to 
the earth when the short outburst of song is con- 
cluded! The little pedestrian sways from side to 
side as he picks his way along the street, and with 
suppressed admiration I follow on for a nearer 
view of the stranger. He is no common, every- 
day acquaintance, but a traveler avho is stopping 
in the village for only a day, passing on with other 
migrating species to the winter quarters. He 
walks jauntily just before me, rises in a short, 
low, undulating flight, and settles upon the near- 
est fence rail. Ignoring my impertinent curi- 
osity, he takes the street again, and leisurely at 
first, then more rapidly, walks up the road and 
leaves me far behind him. 

The mocking bird combines the lark aspira- 
tions with the night song of the nightingale, and 
is doubtless the most widely known of our 
thrushes. But oh, they wear the plainest gowns, 
though their movements are characterized by ex- 
treme elegance and grace! The strain is carried 
through with a convulsiveness of execution, the 
lithe, agile form fairly dancing with ecstasy or 
launching between earth and sky, “ bounding 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to re- 
cover or recall his very soul expired in the last 
elevated strain.” He sings amidst a multitude of 
singers, and other voices grow indistinct and fade 
away, leaving only the consciousness of one song, 
the unfettered luxuriance of a rioting fancy! 
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During the reckless outpour you may endeavor to 
study the intricacy of the song; but no/ the finite 
cannot fathom the infinite. Each imitative display 
is so enlarged and improved upon, interspersed, 
too, with an opulence of original notes delivered 
with exceeding strength and force and sweetness! 
There is scarcely a sound in nature beyond his 
power of imitation and execution—the cackling 
of hens, the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, 
the scream of the eagle, as well as the exquisite 
language of myriads of rhapsodists. 

They are occasionally met as far north as Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
have once been taken in Calais, Me., but there is 
no record of a Vermont sojourn. The nest is 
built with sticks, hay and straw and lined with 
rootlets, and the four or five eggs are guarded 
from intrusion with much spirit. 

The king crow of Asia is called the “bird of a 
thousand songs” from the belief that it is capable 
of reproducing the notes of all other birds, and 
the great Carolina wren will repeat the tones of 
various other feathered songsters. 

The common pine grosbeak sings at night when 
in confinement; the yellow-breasted chat also 
sings when he should be dreaming, introducing 
the mewing of a cat and the cries of young pup- 
pies, by way of variety, into his song ! 

We are all familiar with the catbird’s ventri- 
loquial powers, as well as the beautiful, flowery 
song he has caught from neighboring musicians ; 
and deprived of companionship with. their own 
species, many birds will speak forever in a foreiga 
tongue. This language is said, however, to be so 
blended with its own peculiar notes, that were the 
singer given his liberty he would soon find a mate, 
whereas if it retained no part of its natural song 
there is no reason for believing, remarks Mon- 
tagu, that it would ever be recognized by the op- 
posite sex, and would roam about, like other bird 
bachelors, at its own sweet will! These solitary 
wanderers (not through any wish or fault of 
theirs, however) are a part of the great wise plan 
by which nature is able to restore the equilibrium 
of supply and demand ; under other conditions 
the economy of time would be greatly hindered, 
one of these stepping in at any time to take a va- 
cant place ! 

The phoebe, who was cruelly deprived of his 
mate in early spring, has been a notable and 
beautiful exception to the general rule; and I 
could wish the bluebird did not listen so attent- 
ively to the tender, dreamy wooing song of dif- 
ferent individuals, as a series of disasters caused 
one aiter another of her accepted lovers to disap- 
pear ! 

They have forgotten the plaintive language to- 
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day, and flit across these glowing landscapes like 
a stray blue cloud among the lemon shadows! 
The shower of glory that came down first to the 
treetops has descended to the solid ground, which 
lies transfigured by the shining mantle. I live in 
a golden age ; I breathe a golden atmosphere ; I 
walk the golden streets, the autumnal halo of Oc- 
tober. It seems almost wrong that such a wealth 
of beauty should be wasted, poured out all at 
once, instead of being spread out over a larger 
time area! I want to secure a part and pour it 
out in January, to see how astonished the cold, 
gray skies would be at the display beneath them ; 
they have been envious lately of the leafy gor- 
geousness, and have come out with flaming colors 
in rivalry ; the sunsets have been exquisite, and 
even at midday the bright earth hues have en- 
compassed the sky like some fair reflection. All 
nature trusts—the leaves come floating down, 
singing their swan song in a golden livery; the 
colors of the autumnal foliage flash across every 
valley and light it up with something akin to the 
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eternal radiance, the humblest hillside glows and 
flashes involuntarily with the reflected lovelight 
of nature, and her departing song wakes a mu- 
sical echo in the most unresponsive landscape. 

The river puts 6n an overcoat of mist at even- 
ing, loosening it gradually in the vague and shad- 
owy morning, and throwing it off with some effort 
alittle later on. The year smiles as it draws near 
its death ; the sun sets in a purple sea, and leaves 
its color upon the moonlight, shading over and 
touching it with infinite tenderness and beauty. 
And I doubt if there lives a soul who does not 
feel in a measure the peaceful influence of the 
autumn, an earth song that is not unconsciously 
attuned to finer music then, a human harp that 
does not respond with quivering strings when 
touched by the beautiful angel—that does not 
wait more hopefully in this bright, consummate 
flower of the year for the sunny harbors beyond 
the winter’s sea, because with a burst of sudden 
splendor the flushing clouds have brought the 
promised light at even. 
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Wirt Shelley’s cremation, in accordance with 
the Italian quarantine laws, and the interment 
of his ashes in the Protestant Cemetery at 
Rome (August, 1822), the events of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley’s life may be said to have 
ended. And so far as the reading world is con- 
cerned they did end, save for scattered notices in 
the diaries and letters of others, until Mrs. Julian 
Marshall’s interesting volumes (Bentley & Son, 
London) collected most of these records, and, 
supplementing them from Mrs. Shelley’s unpub- 
lished correspondence, enabled us to follow the 
course of her existence to its close. 

A widow at twenty-five, feeling, as she says, 


her ‘‘ brain and heart alive with unutterable an- 
guish,” she had little time to indulge the “‘ luxury 
of grief” for the tragedy which had so suddenly 
destroyed her ‘“‘own belovede«the exalted and 
divine Shelley.” She had to fight the battle of 
life for her child, to care for the Leigh Hunts, 
who but for Shelley would not have been in Italy, 
and but for her were friendless there ; and to 
meet alone the usual appeals for help from God- 
win, who strongly urged her return to England. 
She had also for a time to advise and think for 
her half-sister Clare, Byron having filled up the 
cup of his baseness by reluctance to pay for some 
German translations, ordered through Shelley, 


















when, after Shelley’s death, he discovered that 
Clare had executed them! Eventually Clare ob- 
tained a situation as governess in Vienna, and her 
vivacious, original letters must have been more 
welcome to Mary than her presence—generously 
though that had always been endured. 

Taking a house at Genoa, more for the sake of 
the Hunts than her own, Mrs. Shelley spurred 
herself to literary work, the more necessary as Sir 
Timothy Shelley long refused any assistance to 
her, or even to his grandson, except on her con- 
senting to relinquish him entirely to some guard- 
ian appointed by himself. This Mrs. Shelley 
with equal spirit and dignity refused, through 
Byron, who had conducted the negotiations. It 
was then decided that she should return to Eng- 
land. Byron had been profuse in his offers of 
help, but when the time came it was Trelawny 
who furnished her with funds for her journey. 


‘*Byron’s unconquerable avarice,” she wrote, ‘ pre- 
vented his supplying me with money, and a remnant of 
shame caused him to avoid me. If he were mean, Tre- 
lawny more than balanced the moral account... .. They 
sailed together (for Greece), Lord Byron with £10,000, 
Treluwny with £50, and Byron cowering before his eye 
for reasons you shall hear soon.” 


The first thing which really amused Mrs. Shel- 
ley after her return to England was a dramatized 
version of ‘‘ Frankenstein,” in which the Monster 
appeared in the bills as ‘‘ ‘ ———,’ by Mr. T. P. 
Cooke.” ‘ Valperga” had then been published, 
and she was busy with other novels, and with her 
most painful but most precious task, collecting 
Shelley’s writings and publishing his ‘* Posthu- 
mous Poems.” Sir Timothy Shelley consented at 
last to allow her £100 a year, and she began to 
mix a little in literary and musical society, being 
especially at home in Vincent Novello’s hospita- 
ble family. 

A less familiar pen-and-ink portrait of her at 
this period has been left by an anonymous writer 
who, on Lady Shelley’s authoricy, ‘‘ must have 
known her mother-in-law well.” 


‘‘She was a most interesting, lovable-looking woman, 
with a skin exquisitely fair, features Celicate, of the style 
and proportion called ‘aristocrazic,’ silky and luxuriant 
hair which hung in ringlets over her _olorless cheek, and 
gathered into a cluster behind, waved over her shoulders. 

. She was a degree under the middle height and 
rather inclined to embonpoint.” (In an unpublished let- 
ter to Leigh Hunt Mrs. Shelley says: ‘‘ I walk—ye gods, 
how I walk!” to counteract this tendency; but quite in 
vain.) ‘‘Mary Shelley always seemed to me to bear a 
strong resemblance to Miss O'Neil. She was graceful in 
her demeanor and action, and if she sat down it was just 
in the attitude an artist would have selected. This was 
not the result of study; she did nothing for effect. There 
was a settled sadness, a grave, gentle melancholy in her 
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face and gait, which at once aroused sympathy and inter- 


est. Gentleness was ever her distinguishing character 
istic. Many years’ friendship never showed me a devia- 
tion from it. But with the soffness was neither irresolu- 
tion nor feebleness. The most steadfast purpose would 
be carried out without loud voice or vehement gesture. . . . 
She was almost morbidly averse to any allusion to herself 
as an author. To call on her and find her table covered 
with the unmistakable accessories of bookmaking made 
her nearly as nervous as if she had been detected in the 
commission of some offense. She was anything but a vain 
woman, either personally or mentally, and had not a taint 
of coquetry or affectation.” 


In July, 1824, Mrs. Shelley wrote to Trelawny: 


“The late loss of Lord Byron makes me cling with 
greater zeal to those dear friends who remain tome. He 
could hardly be called a friend, but, connected with him 
in a thousand ways, admiring his talent and (with all his 
faults) feeling affection for him, it went to my heart when, 
the other day, the hearse that contained his lifeless form— 
a form of beauty which. I often delighted to behold— 
passed my windows going up Highgate Hill on his last 
jc urney to the seat of his ancestors.” 


To Mrs. Leigh Hunt she wrote a little later : 


‘* Have you heard of Medwin’s book ? Notes of conver- 
sations which he had (when tipsy) with Lord Byron; 
everyone is to be in it: everyone will be angry. He 
wanted me to have a hand in it, but I declined. Years 
ago, when a man died, the worms ate him. Nowa new 
set of worms feed on the carcass of the scandal he leaves 
behind him, and grow fat on the world's love of tittle- 
tattle.” 

What would she have said could she have sur- 
vived to see this day of *‘ society” papers and in- 
terviewers ?—worms which do not even wait for 
death before they devour. 

Trelawny would fain have drawn closer the 
bond that united them. He had always admired 
Mary with a somewhat fitful and captious admira- 
tion (though he was occasionally wounded ana 
made indignant by her going to church). He had 
found her a grateful, eonstant and courageous 
friend. He had freely made use—as her acquaint- 
ances invariably @:1—of her time and her wisdom 
in his own affairs, especially in negotiating the 
publication of his “ Adventures of a Younger 
Sor,” about which she took infinite trouble; and 
now he offered her wnat remained cf a very fre- 
quentiy bestowed heart. ‘This is her answer: 

‘My name will never be Trelawny. Iam not so young 
as I was when you first knew me, but 1 am as proud. If 
must have the entire affection, devotion, and above all the 
solicitous protection, of anyone who would win me. You 
belong to womenkind in general, and Mary Shelley will 
never be yours.” 


The last link—a golden one—was her sole re- 
maining child. For his welfare she toiled and 
planned and hoped. For him she submitted to 
annoyance and almost insult from Sir Timothy 
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and his lawyer. She had resolved on a public- 
school education for Percy, but the question of 
finance raised difficulties which would have seemed 
insuperable to anyone less resolute and devoted. 
He was sent to Harrow in 1832, and amply re- 
warded his mother’s care. 

After the completion of her annotated edition 
of Shelley’s works, Mrs. Shelley accompanied her 
son and two college friends on the first of the 
tours described in her ‘‘ Rambles in Germany and 
Italy.” She enjoyed and benefited by her tray- 
els, in spite of the pain of memory which must 
have accompanied her. 

Sir Timothy Shelley died in 1844, and Mrs. 
Shelley’s son succeeded to the baronetcy and es- 
tates with a sufficient fortune, reduced though it 
was by Shelley’s legacies to Clare, Leigh Hunt, 
Jefferson Ilogg and others, besides the repay- 
ment of the sums advanced to Mrs. Shelley for 
his maintenance and education. There is no 
mention in Mrs. Marshall’s book of any reconcili- 
ation with Field Place, but the American life of 
Mrs. Shelley states that Percy ‘‘ became a favor- 
ite with Sir Timothy,” and that Lady Shelley, 
after her husband’s death, was much attached to 
Mary, and regretted that she had not known her 
earlier. 

Another Lady Shelley, her son’s wife, whose 
devotion to Shelley’s memory, sympathetic kind- 
ness to his friends and graceful contributions to 
Shelley’s bibliography have proved her a worthy 
member of that remarkable family, was the dear- 
est friend of Mary’s closing years. For a time 
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Mrs. Shelley lived with her son and daughter-in- 
law at Field Place, which Clare eccasionally vis- 
ited. Lady Shelley, unaware of the details of 
their earlier life, naturally proposed to leave Mrs. 
Shelley and Miss Clairmont together, and it was 
a striking testimony to what Mary must have suf- 
fered during the long years of enforced compan- 
ionship that she replied: ‘* Don’t go, dear ! 
Don’t leave me alone with her! She has been 
the bane of my life ever since I was three years 
old.” 

Clare died at Florence in 1878. Mrs. Shelley 
had long preceded her. She never saw the beau- 
tiful home at Boscombe for which her son left 
Field Place. Her strength had been failing for 
some time; she expired at her own house in 
Chester Square, in February, 1851, and rests in 
Bournemouth Churchyard, where the remains of 
her father and mother’ have been placed by her 
side. 

** Twice in my life,” she wrote, twelve years be- 
fore, ‘‘I have believed myself to be dying, and 
my soul being alive, though my bodily functions 
were faint and perishing, I had opportunity to 
look death in the face, and I did not fear it. 
My feeling, especially in the first and most peril- 
ous instance, was—I go to no new creation. I 
enter under no new laws. The God that made 
this beautiful world made that into which I go. 
As there is beauty and love here, such is there, 
and I feel as if my spirit would when it left my 
frame be received and sustained by a beneficent 
and gentle Power.” 





ONE 


DAY. 


3y RicHarp J. HINTON. 


Now scarce a ripple stirs the Harbor's breast ; 
Still lie the cloudlets on the azure deep; 
The wooded lands by trancéd waters rest, 
And Time is like an infant lull'd to sleep. 


White sails hang listless in the hazy west ; 
Up silver strands the tides of Lethe creep ; 
And faint winds from lost Islands of the Blest 
Our passive souls in their nepenthe steep. 


What visions blow from the warm lotus-lands, 
Lifting from toil its fardels and its pain! 
The dream of blissful slumber is not vain, 
When e’en the heart can spell’d and pulseless stand. 


We may not mar with doubts this perfect day, 
Whose hours in golden glory sink away. 


Newport. 
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‘*80 HE RELINQUISHED HIS HOLD OF THE LADY’S ARM, AND SULLENLY TURNED AWAY.” 








INNOCENT FLIRTATION. 


By ALIice E, Ives. 


**You never cared for me, or you wouldn’t be 
so quick to think the worst of me. I can’t see 
how we both made such a dreadful mistake as to 
marry each other.” 

The woman speaking was young, and to some 
might be called beautiful. Her hair was light 
brown, elaborately dressed in waves and curls, 
and knotted in a Greek twist at the back. The 
fresh, fair skin warmed into a deeper color on the 
cheek ; the lips were full and red, the large eyes 
dark blue, and the full, plump figure, well groomed 
and daintily clothed, denoted that union of per- 
fect health and luxurious living which in some 
natures develops great energy and in others great 
indolence. 

The man standing by the mantel and looking 
down at her was perhaps ten years her senior, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, and with considerable de- 
termination in the lines of his strong face. He 
withdrew his eyes as he spoke. 

‘‘It was a very bad mistake,” he answered, 
quietly. 

Phyllis Trainor sat very still, staring into the 
fire for at least two minutes. Then, without look- 
ing at him, she said : 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 4—31. 


‘*Since, I suppose, we must make the best of it, 
I don’t see why you will go on being so ridicu- 
lously jealous of me—for it 7s ridiculous.” 

‘‘ Well, even granting that you have no inward 
regard for me, wouldn’t it be just as well to let 
the public think you have? Perhaps, though, 
you don’t mind having our married life made into 
choice gossip for the clubs and high teas, etc.” 

‘* Howard Trainor, you know while you speak 
I nevér have been untrue to you in word or 
deed.” 

Mrs. Phyllis’s eyes flashed wrathfally, and her 
light-blue morning slipper began to beat a sort of 
tattoo against the fender. Her husband’s voice 
kept the same exasperating coolness as he an- 
swered : 

‘*T don’t know, then, what the obligations of 
married life mean. But your conduct on the ‘ L’ 
Road yesterday morning was something which I 
beg you will not repeat while we conclude to live 
together.” 

**My conduct! What did I do ?” 

‘Well, if you put me to the shameful task of 
telling you, you flirted openly with the man in 
the seat opposite. You returned his glances with 
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interest, and he would have spoken to you when 
we came out if I had not pushed myself between 
you.” 

“‘T don’t see how you can insult me by accus- 
ing me of such a thing. I’m sure it was bad 
enough to be stared at, without saying I encour- 
aged him. I noticed him first because he dropped 
his notebook and everything fell out, and I 
thought him very handsome ; and I got to laugh- 
ing at his frantic efforts to gather up things ; and 
somehow the more I tried not to laugh the more 
I did—and——” 

‘‘And before you got to Forty-second Street 
you were pretty well acquainted with him.” 

“‘T don’t wish to discuss the subject any fur- 
ther,” said Mrs. Trainor, icily, as she rose from 
her chair. 

‘Well, I’m sure I don’t!” And Mr. Howard 
Trainor turned and strode out of the room, and in 
about two minutes the bang of the front door 
proclaimed his departure. 

Mrs. Trainor dropped into the chair in front of 
the fire again, and looked unutterably miserable. 
She loved her husband, and he loved her, but the 
little rift had begun to widen in the lute, which 
by and by would make the music dumb. The 
trouble was, she possessed bounding health, spirits 


\ . 
and energy, which wanted an outlet of some sort 


other than that at hand, That kind of a woman 
is always looking for a new sensation. Brought 
up in wealth, her parents died poor, leaving her 
to make her own living, which she had done by 
typewriting. In the office of Howard Trainor, the 
lawyer, she had first found an employer, and at 
last a husband. They had been married only two 
years, but clouds were already hanging over their 
domestic horizon. Poor Phyllis, when a working 
girl, had toiled in the office nearly all day, then 
gone home to sit in a small back room and repair 
her meagre wardrobe, for she would be neat, even 
if the needle did sometimes fall from her tired 
fingers. Hard work used up her energies, and, to 
speak the brutal truth, kept her out of mischief. 
But when she was married her husband took her 
to a suite of elegant rooms in a hotel, gave her 
plenty of money to supply her luxurious caprices, 
attended strictly to business, and had very severe 
ideas of a wife’s duties to her husband. If Mrs. 
Trainor had only belonged to a woman’s club, or 
been on the boards or committees of two or three 
charities—if she had had scholarly, literary or 
artistic taste, her superabundant energies would 
have found plenty of outlets; bat she had none 
of these. She had very little society ; how was 
the poor typewriter, who had come a stranger to 
the great city, to gain the entrée into the charmed 
circles ? Howard Trainor had no time for society, 


and didn’t care for it if he had had; and he never 
stopped to think that a woman’s hands are some- 
times referred to when Satan is mentioned as car- 
rying onan extensive employment bureau for cer- 
tain idle members of the human body. Phyllis 
Trainor was not immoral, nor even unkind of nat- 
ure ; she only needed very much an object in life. 
If only some wise friend could have stepped in 
and given her something to do, it might have 
saved a miserable chapter in her life. 

Her husband’s words had hardened her, instead 
of awakening her to a sense of the foolish course 
she was pursuing. She smarted under his accusa- 
tions, and what she thought was their injustice. 

‘*He says I flirt. Well, I might as well have 
the game as the name,” she said to herself; and 
she picked up a morning paper, as if determined 
to dismiss his words from her mind. As that 
particular keeper of the employment bureau would 
have it, her eyes strayed to the Personal column, 
and were arrested by this notice : 


“Will the handsome blonde lady who got off at the 
Forty-second Street station of the Sixth Avenue ‘ L.’ yes- 
terday morning be kind enough to send her address, or 
appoint a meeting with the gentleman who dropped his 
notebook ? Please address Rex, Box 123, 





The name of the New York paper is not given 
for obvious reasons. 

Something like a blush rose to the cheeks of 
Phyllis Trainor, for she was at heart a true 
woman, and her instincts were pure, if she did do 
occasional foolish things. Then the next moment 
her lips parted ina smile. The love of admira- 
tion, and the delight which nearly every woman 
feels in compelling more than a passing notice 
from strangers, and in this instance that of a 
strikingly handsome man, created a new sensa- 
tion which was far from being an unpleasant 
one. She remembered his merry eyes, and the 
smile that twinkled in them. She knew he must 
be very good company ; and she fell to contrast- 
ing his adoration with the indifference and fault 
finding of her husband. When anger or pique 
leads a man or woman into this sort of compar- 
ison the newcomer is always likely to get the best 
of it. The handsome stranger was beginning to 
take on a whole catalogue of virtues in the eyes of 
this woman, who believed herself just then so 
much in need of consolation. She read over the 
notice again. 

“Good Heavens !” she exclaimed, suddenly, as 
she rose and took up a tiny pair of scissors from a 
stand near by. ‘‘ If Howard should see that, then 
I would have to take it, sure enough.” 

She hastily snipped out the item, and threw the 
paper on the sofa. But she didn’t destroy the 

















little scrap. On the contrary, she sat down with 
it in her fingers, and read it over again. Sud- 
denly she said to herself : 

‘‘What harm would it be? It would be great 
fun just to see him once and speak with him. 
Howard is always accusing me of flirting, when I 
have never meant anything. Now I’d just like 
to have a taste of the real thing. No one will 
ever know anything about it. No, it will only 
be just a jolly lark. I will answer it.” 

She sat down to the pretty desk and wrote a 
dainty note, saying she would meet ‘‘ Rex” the 
next evening at a certain point which she named, 
near Union Square. Then she dressed, went out 
and mailed the note. The moment it was in the 
box she would have given worlds to have with- 
drawn it. By night she had made up her mind 
not to keep the appointment. But Mr. Howard 
Trainor came home in an unforgiving frame of 
mind, and woke up the next morning in the same 
condition. He did not mean to be cruel, or even 
unkind, but his nature was stronger and deeper 
than Phyllis Trainer ever dreamed. He felt 
sorely wounded by what he fancied was his wife’s 
entire disregard for his feelings. He argued that 
if she loved him she not only would not care for 
the admiration of other men, but she would be 
more delicate than to flaunt even a seeming disre- 
gard of his wishes in his very face. 

They were both wrong, of course. A single 
word from either one would have made it all 
right. But, alas! the most loving and the ten- 
derest of us will often perversely wound the heart 
which is more to us than all the world. We do it 
knowingly too, and prefer to be blind till it is 
too late. 

Howard’s conduct decided Phyllis. She had no 
female confidante, and her woes must find an out- 
let somehow. 

If she had been a shrewd or cunning woman 
she would have burned that, paper after cutting 
out the notice. It woyld even have been better 
to have left it in, and trusted to luck. Howard 
Trainor, looking for a certain advertisement, of 
course took up that identical journal, saw some- 
thing clipped out, and discovered the next mo- 
ment it was from the Personal column. Who had 
done this ? His wife, of course. Who else? His 
first impulse was to speak. Then he restrained 
himself, and decided on another course. Hastily 
putting on his coat, he rushed out t6 the uptown 
office of the paper, looked over the file, found the 
column intact, and read the notice. When he 
had finished he felt strangely weak, and clutched 
at the high ledge where the papers lay, for sup- 
port. He had grown so white that one or two 
men turned and stared curiously at him, then 
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paused, as if about to come to his aid; but he 
pulled himself together and started for the street. 
There was a strange rushing in his ears, as if the 
blood was running riot in his veins like a great 
tide coming in. He had thought his wife trifling 
and thoughtless, he had not really believed that 
she could be capable of a crime against his honor. 
The thought stabbed him like a knife. But if 
she did not mean to meet this man why had she 
cut out this vile ‘‘ Personal”? Yes, surely she 
must mean to see him. Howard thought only of 
getting home to prevent this shameful thing, and 
jumped aboard a Broadway car that he might the 
sooner cover the few blocks between the place and 
his hotel. As the car bowled along it seemed that 
thoughts rolled in and out through his brain with 
the rapidity of the revolving wheels. It came in 
strongly upon him that he could not bear that this 
thing should be true. If his wife really wished 
to play fast and lose with his honor and her own 
he could not go on living with her. He must 
know the truth. But how would he know it by 
going to her and accusing her now? There was 
just one chance in a hundred that his fears were 
groundless. No, he would take another plan— 
he would be sure ; and he sprang to the door and 
jumped from the platform, followed by the gaze 
of the passengers, who concluded he had found 
himself in the wrong car. 

He went to a shop near by and bought a false 
beard, so long and heavy that it completely dis- 
guised him. This he tucked away in his pocket, 
and stopping near by at the house of a friend, he 
asked him to change overcoats with him till the 
next day. He was wearing an ordinary black 
sack coat, and came out after his exchange with 
a long, light-gray one, of heavy shaggy material. 

Arrived at his hotel, he left his overcoat below 
in the coatroom, and pretended to ascend lei- 
surely to his apartments, ‘as if having had a smoke 
in the reading room. 

He found his wife at home, and he con- 
cluded to watch her. She had scarcely had time 
to have already met this man. It was much car- 
lier than the usual time for Howard’s coming to 
dinner—in fact it was only about two hours after 
lunchtime—and he had to plead a headache to 
account for his unusual appearance. He expected 
that she would have a pressing engagement of 
some sort to take her out, but she staid in quite 
contentedly, and he even began to hope he had 
been mistaken. Dinner time came, and he fan- 
cied she seemed a bit nervous when she asked him 
if he felt able to have any dinner, and also that 
she brightened visibly when he went down to the 
table. After dinner he believed he saw an in- 
crease of the nervousness. She seemed to be 
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watching him. By and by he was sure, when 
she asked him if he thought of staying home. 
He knew that it would be hard for her to invent 
an excuse to go out alone, so he said he feared he 
should have to keep a business engagement, and 
prepared to leave. His heart sank as he saw the 
look that came over her face at his words. It was 
one of unmistakable relief. 

Iie put himself into the long, gray overcoat, 
went around to the ladies’ entrance, and with- 
drawing into the shadow, fastened on the dark 
beard. 

The voices of gay, happy, chatting women pass- 
ing in and out seemed to mock him with his own 
misery tugging at his heart. 

Would she come ? 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed. Then 
there was a hurried step, a daintily gloved hand on 
the door, and—his wife appeared. She passed 
along quickly, and hailed a Broadway car going 
down. He followed, and boarded the same car, 
remaining outside on the platform. At Union 
Square she got out, and he followed her again. At 
a point not four blocks distant he saw her meet 
the man who had dropped his notebook on the 
“‘L.” Road. He did not dare get near enough to 
hear what passed ; but his teeth ground together 
as he saw her smile and walk away with her new 
admirer. 

He followed again. They went into a rather 
obscure but thoroughly respectable restaurant, 
and after waiting for them to get settled at a table 
he went in. His fear was that there might be 
private rooms where they could dine alone. But 
no; he found them settled cozily in a corner and 
waiting for their order. He dared not be too 
closely observed by his wife, so took a table be- 
hind her. He could not get near enough to hear 
all that passed between them, but gathered that 
it was mostly reminiscent of the incident on the 
cars, for they laughed frequently, and seemed to 
be having a very merry time. 

If only this handsome man, who was so airily 
raising the foaming champagne to fill his com- 
panion’s glass, could have known that only a few 
feet away a man’s fingers clinched themselves to- 
gether like steel with the wish that they might be 
about his throat—if only the pretty, smiling 
woman could have known that her husband sat 
there watching her with murder in his heart—how 
changed would have been the whole face of affairs ! 
Yes, it would have quite spoiled their little feast. 

Trainor noticed that the man drank a great 
deal of champagne. He also noticed that his wife 
did not take much. When they finally rose to go 
he again followed them. 

As he emerged from the restaurant he saw that 


they had paused in the shadow of a doorway and 
were talking earnestly. Fortunately a projecting 
show case allowed him to conceal himself from 
them and overhear what passed. 

‘*Oh, come,” said the man, coaxingly. ‘‘ They 
are bachelor apartments. No one will see you go 
in !” 

‘*T thought you were a gentleman !” said Phyl- 
lis, indignantly. 

‘*But you misunderstand me,” he protested. 
‘* Everything is very private.” 

**T must go !” and there was a nervous tone of 
fright in her voice as she started away from him. 

** Wait—listen !” he said. ‘I am willing to 
promise you anything, everything, but don’t play 
with me this way. I can never be happy again 
without you. I won’t let you go.” 

‘I’m not playing with you,” she answered. 
‘*T mean it. Don’t you see you are mistaken in 
me? I meant it only for a harmiess little joke. 
Oh, forget it! forget I was so silly! so foolish ! 
Oh, how could I have done it? Let me go— 
don’t dare to detain me !” 

He had caught hold of her arm, and was trying 
to make her go with him. 

** Let me go, I say, or I will scream and bring 
the police.” 

**No, no; you will not do that. You say you 
are respectable ; you would scarcely like the pa- 
pers to ring with a scandal to-morrow. No, no; 
you will come along quietly with me, because I 
will do anything you ask—anything !” 

“Oh, let me go—please don’t follow me! I 
have been so wrong, so foolish! Oh, I beg of 
you 53 

“* Come,” said the man, forcing her along. 

Phyllis turned, and gave one wild, horror- 
stricken look around, as if asking help. Trainor 
saw her white face under the gas lamp, and the 
next instant he was at her side. 

‘* Release that lady !” he said, with the resolu- 
tion of a man in deadly earnest. 

** Take that !” cried the other; “I'll teach you 
to interfere !” and he aimed a blow at Trainor ; 
but the-champagne was beginning to tell, and the 
fist fell wide of its mark. 

**T’ll give you just one second. In your con- 
dition you'll stand no chance with me. Now de- 
cide quick.” 

He was not so intoxicated but that he saw him- 
self no match for the stranger, so he relinquished 
his hold of the lady’s arm, and sullenly turned 
away. 

** Oh, sir,” sobbed Phyllis, ‘‘ I—I thank you so 
much! I can’t say any more, except that I have 
learned a lesson that I think will—will last me a 
lifetime. If you would be just good enough to 
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see that I get on the Broadway car—I am so very shortly after his wife, and found her sitting, 
afraid of that man—I’d be very grateful to you.” very pale and red-eyed, before the fire. 4 
Trainor agreed to do this. He arrived home He was almost happy in the thought that, after 
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all, she had only been thoughtless and silly, not 
what he had at first feared. He wanted to test 
her a little further, before he disclosed his share 
in the plot; but he was scarcely prepared for 
what followed. 

‘* Howard,” she said, ‘come here. I want to 
tell you something. If, when I get through, you 
think it best that we should separate, why, I must 
abide by your decision. But I want to tell you 
that I think I feel about ten years older than I 
did this morning, that I’ve learned a great deal, 
and that I don’t think it will ever happen again.” 

‘* What won’t happen again ?” 

“« What I’m going to tell you.” 

‘‘ Well, before you tell it let me know—do you 
want this separation ?” 

‘‘No”—the lips were beginning to quiver and 
the tears to fall as she sobbed—*‘ but you will.” 

“That is not the point. Tell me first if you 
would rather be away from me, if you think you 
would be happier—and 

He did not finish, for she flung her arms about 
him and kissed his lips passionately. 

‘Oh, Howard—never, never! But you will 
not let me kiss you when I have told. I must, 
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though ; I could not go on living with such a lie 
in my heart. You see, I thought you were unjust 
in your accusations, and I only meant to have a 
little fun. Oh, how like a child I was !—so silly 
—so wicked! Oh, it was so shameful! I—I saw 
a Personal in the——” 

‘*There, don’t say any more!” he cried, his 
tender heart not being able to bear her torture. 
‘“«T know it all.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“Oh, no, Howard — you don’t know what I 
mean !” 

“Don’t I? Well, I put you on that uptown 
car. I was the man in the gray coat.” 

He brought out the beard from his pocket, put 
it on, and asked if she recognized him. 

‘Oh, Howard ! you knew, and let me kiss you ?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, taking off the beard ; ‘‘and now 
I shall ask you to let me kiss you.” 

A few minutes afterward she said : 

“‘] think I told you that that experience would 
last me for a lifetime.” 

**T believe you did,” he answered, very happy 
in the remembrance. ‘‘ Perhaps it is well that it 
happened.” 
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By Georce W. Hayes. 


THERE are two classes of men who thoroughly 
enjoy life in Washington—wealthy idlers and 
newspaper workers. 

The average Congressman is only a titled er- 
rand boy for his constituents ; Senators have too 
much to do, and are in general men of quiet 
tastes and habits, and therefore do not know more 
than of the official life. —The members of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, by reason of their being foreigners, 
live much within the unwalled world of society ; 
and the Cabinet officers are the hardest-worked 
men in Washington, not including the President, 
who, to my notion, does more actual hard work 
with less relaxation than any man in the world 
with a similar salary ($50,000 per year). 

There is the great army of men and women 
whose lives are spent in a dull routine of govern- 
ment clerical work. Distinctly they do not enjoy 
life as a rule ; therefore my proposition officially 
holds good—only wealthy idlers and newspaper 
workers do enjoy life in Washington thoroughly. 
Why ? Because they see more kinds and phases 
of life, at more opportune moments, unhandi- 
capped by fear of official dipleasure, and get more 
out of it, than any other people. 


The city is full of regrets for most people. It 
is so thoroughly a Mecca for office seekers both of 
high and low degree, and so few dreams ever are 
realized, that its memory is a bugbear to thou- 
sands. , 

Do you recall the first time you looked upon 
the tall summit of the Washington Monument, 
the highest permanent structure in the world, 
rising in the majesty of its 555 feet above the 
clouds, on your approach to the capital city on 
your official visit? Did not every throb of your 
heart sound in your brain ? Did not your pulses 
beat quicker, and the pleasurable anticipation of 
honors to be won seem a reality, when the capital 
finally came into view? It is so with everybody. 
But in spite of your disappointments you are 
proud of the head centre of the political life in 
America, proud of the superb buildings occupied 
by the government, proud of the mighty minds 
that congregate there annually in all branches of 
the civil life, arts and politics of the broad land 
we live in, and you are proud of the masters that 
guide the ship of State so carefully each year into 
the harbors of peace, plenty and honorable living ! 

The first thing of interest after you step off the 
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train is found right in the depot of the Baltimore 
and Potomac (Pennsylvania) Railway. Go through 
the large main room into the ladies’ waiting room, 
and there you will find in the tile floor a star. "t 
marks the spot where Garfield fell when shot by 
Guiteau, in the fatal summer of 1881. 

As you ride up Pennsylvania Avenue you are 
impressed with the great number of negroes on the 
street. ‘‘ Where do they all come from ?” I hear 
you ask. Where, indeed? No one knows; but 
there are 80,000 of them in Washington—“‘ 79,950 
‘niggers’ and 50 colored gentlemen and ladies,” 
as I heard remarked one day. It does seem to be 
the case, and they are as thick as flies on molas- 
ses wharves. 

But it’s hot weather in Washington. Let us go 
out into Lafayette Park and under the shade of 
the trees find a seat and look around us. 

Yes, that is the White House. I never see it 
without thinking of what Russell B. Harrison, 
President Harrison’s son, said to me one night 
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A fair widow jost arrived in Washington in search of a 
Government pos.tion. 
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last winter. ‘Prince Russ,” as he is popularly dredth man, whom my father has pueasea, never 


known, stood in the corridor of the Arlington takes the trouble to express his good will or grat- 
Hotel. Recognizing me with a smile, I crossed itude. He takes it for granted.” 
the corridor, and shaking hands with him, asked : It is a lonesome, unhomelike place, this big 
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CORNERING THE PRESIDENT. 


“ How goes it ?’ He shook his head with an air White House. A young married lady from Bos- 
of resignation as he replied: ‘‘ Ninety-nine of ton hit it just right when she wrote home to her 
the hundred look me up, expecting me to plead husband, after being shown through the building, 
in their behalf with the President. The hun- including the conservatories: ‘‘The only home- 
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EX-SPEAKER REED. 


like thing I saw in the White Ilouse was a canary 
bird singing in its cage.” 

The close scrutiny the President undergoes must 
tax his patience severely. Sleeping or waking, he 
has no leisure time, and, practically, always is un- 
der the inspection of somebody. The President 
must sometimes feel that, no matter which way 
the election goes this fall, he will be satisfied ; for 
if it retires him to private life, it means some 
comfortable moments in the quiet ease of his own 
home, that are worth so much to humankind. 

The most imposing thing I witnessed in the 
social life of Washington last winter was the 
President’s reception, New Year’s Day. ‘‘ Every- 
body was there ”—the Diplomatic Corps, officers 
of the Army and Navy, all in full regalia and 
uniform ; the Cabinet officers, Members of Con- 
gress (which term, by the way, is inclusive, mean- 
ing both Senate and House of Representatives) ; 
department chiefs and clerks, and civilians from 
all over the United States. Such a goodly com- 
pany of men and such queenly women! It was a 
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sight that could not but impress any man. It did 
me, ‘‘two columns’ worth.” 

Yonder is the historic house of the Hon. James 
G. Blaine. It is not telling anything new to 
maintain that the late incumbent of that high 
office, the Secretaryship of State, possesses the 
most magnetic presence and greater charm of 
manner than any other man in 
Washington to-day. 

You interrupt me by inquiring, 
‘‘Isn’t that Vice President Morton 
talking to Miss Hattie Blaine, on 
the steps ?’—after shaking hands 
and parting with her father at the 
door. 
‘It is. How did you guess it ?” 

** From the illustrated 
papers,” is the reply. 

Every man who watches 
the cartoons and “‘ cuts” 
in the papers finds out 
the marvelous likenesses 
when he walks along the 
streets of the capital city, 
a perfect stranger, yet rec- 
ognizing public men at 
the first glance. Vice 
President Morton is one 
of the most charming con- 
versationalists in public 
life. His manners are en- 
tirely unaffected, and his 
career, whether as Minis- 
ter at Paris or as President 
of the Senate, has been 
marked by unostentatious, honest and straight- 
forward methods. 

Speaking of him recalls another ex-Minister to 
France, likewise Republican candidate for Vice 
President of the United States—the Hon. White- 
law Reid. A more thoroughly polished and agree- 
able man never went abroad as Minister to a for- 
eign government. Another thing, Mr. Reid is a 
typical American, and has risen to the proprietor- 
ship of a great daily newspaper, by the most con- 
stant, persevering, hard work, covering a lifetime. 

Over on that corner is the annex to the Arling- 
ton Hotel. In this famous hotel the two National 
Executive Committees of the country held meet- 
ings during the winter. It was interesting to note 
the personnel of the members and the many dif- 
ferences between the Republicans and Democrats, 
who are the practical politicians of to-day, both 
in appearance and mannerisms. Being a journal- 
ist, I was present at both meetings, and inter- 
viewed at different times many men whose names 
are famous. 
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There is a great difference between interviewing 
men at the head centre of American politics for 
personal information and for publication. If you 
wonder sometimes at the accuracy of Washington 
dispatches on important subjects without quoting 
authority, just remember that men in public life 
will frequently give out the ‘‘ points” where they Minas TO 00 A watranston ca00¥, 
know that their names will not be mentioned by fey . 
the correspondents. Ex-Speaker Reed said to me 
one day: ‘“‘ You young men with sharp ears and 
sharper pencils keep good faith surprisingly well. 
I cannot recall an instance when I have regretted 
talking to a newspaper man ‘not for publica- 
tion.’” 

Speaking of journalists reminds me that the 
beautiful home on yonder corner, opposite St. 
John’s Church, is where Colonel John Hay lives. 
His. poem “‘ Little Breeches ” made him famous. 
He told me the story of how he came to write it, 
and a singular circumstance that happened in 
after years, which illustrates the fact that the 
world is not so very large after all, and in it many 
things happen, where circumstances are similar, 
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SENATOR HOAR, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


called coincidences. Some time in 1871 Colonel 
May, seated in church, heard a Methodist divine 
tell a pathetic incident about how a little boy had 
strayed away from home in asnowstorm. After 
hunting for him for hours a lucky chance took 
the searching party to a sheepfold, and there the 
child was found. The story was told by Colonel 
Hay in rhyme, and is well known. In 1891 a 
child again strayed from his home out in Mon- 
tana, and the next day was found in a distant 
sheepfold under very similar circumstances. 

William D. O’Connor, who wrote a serial story 
of the time of Roger Bacon, ‘‘ The Brazen An- 
droid,” published in the Atlantic Monthly last 
year, was a well-known Washingtonian. He died 
shortly before the story appeared in print. It is 
a singular fact that this story was accepted and 
paid for in 1861, and for thirty years the au- 
thor watched the magazine for the publication of 
it, in vain. 

I can’t resist the temptation to tell right here 
a story on M. Paul Blouet, better known as ‘‘ Max 
O’Rell,” author, traveler and lecturer, that he 
told me himself over in the Riggs House corri- 
dor. While in England, shortly after his book 
‘«‘ John Bull and his Continent ” had been pub- 
lished, a boy not over fifteen years old urged him 
to buy it. ‘It’s very good, sir; I’m sure you 
will like it.” ‘‘A stupid thing,” answered M. 
Blouet. ‘‘ Yes, but it has some redeeming feat- 
ures,” replied the lad. The author answered that 
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he was very glad to hear it, and passed on with- 
out disclosing his identity. 

Another of the brightest and quickest-witted 
men that I have ever interviewed is Harry Fur- 
niss, of London Punch. This well-known cari- 
caturist spent a month’s vacation in America re- 
cently, and expressed himself as delig>ted with 
Washington. 





ORIGINAL SKETCH BY HARRY FURNISS-—-PORTRAIT OF 
HIMSELF AND OF THE CORRESPONDENT. 


Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, 
comes here occasionally. I asked him recently : 
“* Don’t you sometimes regret having retired from 
politics, Senator ?” 

** Retired ? Why, I’ve been promoted. I’m a 
private citizen once more, and can criticise my old 
Senatorial colleagues, if I wish to,” he answered. 

Age has dealt very Jeniently with Senatdr Ed- 
munds. He still walks with a quick, firm step, 
has a keen eye, and were it not for his snow-white 
hair and beard you would never think him as old 
a man as he really is, past threescore and ten. 

Washington is essentially a city not only of 
politicians, but of political schemes. From time 
immemorial ‘the best way to reach a man’s heart 
is through his stomach.” The best and most eat- 
able banquets, with the brightest things said after 
dinner, given in this country, and where there is 
more expected outcome, are right here in Wash- 
ington. 

The hotels make a specialty of this kind of en- 
tertainment, and notably is this true of Chamber- 
lin’s, whither, since the dew is falling in the park, 
let’s adjourn. 

As we enter the doors sounds of revelry reach 
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our ears, and a smile comes over our features, for 
we know whose voice that is—only one man in 
America can say ‘‘ Chin, Chin ” just as can Dr. 
Edward Bedloe, American Consul at Amoy, China. 
The doctor’s effervescent flow of spirits has en- 
livened every group of national characters at 
Chamberlin’s during his vacation, which he is 
spending in Washington. That gentleman on 
his left is John Russell Young, too well known to 
need more than mention of his name. Mr. Young 
and Charles Denby, our present Minister to China, 
have satisfied and pleased the great trading cen- 
tre of the East better than any men who have 
been chosen for that office in the last decade by 
the State Department. That short little man, 
with a round, beaming face, is Colonel John R. 
Fellows, Congressman from New York city. Colo- 
nel Fellows is one of the brightest men in the 
present Congress. Both he and his confrére, 
Amos J. Cummings, are typical New York city - 
men, which expresses a volume. 

A great deal has been said and written about 
lobbyists in Washington. The term is more in- 
clusive than would appear on the surface. Amer- 
ican playwrights are fond of depicting the lobby- 
ist as a kind of ‘‘ character.” I never saw one of 
this nature. Usually the men who come to Wash- 
ington are those to whom current prospective leg- 
islation means such an overturning of business 
relations that they are half worried to death, and 
consequently make life a burden to the Members 
of Congress on such committees, and their friends 
and adherents. Of course there are a great many 
schemes where good-fellowship and little talks at 
opportune moments count, when bills for large 
expenditures are being considered. The men en- 
gaged in furthering such matters are no more 
characteristic of their undertakings than those 
you meet in everyday business or political life. 

‘‘ Newspaper Row” is one of the features of 
Washington. It extends from Pennsylvania Av- 
enue along Fourteenth Street to ‘‘F.” Hereon, 
and within a stone’s throw on other streets and 
avenues, are congregated the Washington bureaus 
of the leading daily papers of the country. Ac- 
cording to the size and news service desired, the 
number cf men at each bureau ranges from one 
to four. Instead of going to their offices, let us 
go over to the Capitol and into the press galleries 
to see some of these gentlemen. 

As we approach the great building we see that 
the flags are flying over both wings, and over the 
Supreme Court Chambers, in the centre of the 
building. This indicates that all are in session, 
and saves many a weary trip from “uptown.” 

It has been frequently remarked that there are 
more brains and ability found in the press galle- 


















ries, proportionate to the age of the men, than 
downstairs on the floor in the Congressional halls. 
The reason of this may be found in the fact that 
only the most experienced, ablest and best qual- 
ified men in newspaper offices are sent to Wash- 
ington for the important service there rendered. 
They are practical men, educated in their busi- 
ness, and not gathered at haphazard from every 
class and profession ; and no accidents of fortune 
have elevated men of mediocre talents to high 
stations among them. 

That large, heavy-set man in the Cincinnati Jn- 
quirer seat yonder, who looks like a German pro- 
fessor, is George Alfred Townsend, better known 
as ‘‘Gath.” That tall, slim, slightly built man 
with red hair and small mustache, attentively list- 
ening to the business of the moment, is Frank G. 
Carpenter, familiar to old-time readers as “‘ Carp.” 
As he peers through his glasses at the ‘ Honor- 
able” who is speaking, a smooth-faced Scotch- 
man, about thirty-five years old, taps him on the 
shoulder, and they move off together to a cloak- 
room. It is Henry B. F. Macfarland, of the Bos- 
ton Herald. Aside from the well-known excel- 
lence of his work, Mr. Macfarland has three times 
been selected by the Gridiron Club, composed al- 
most entirely of newspaper men, to act as its 
president. The spectacle of this young corre- 
spondent, flanked on either side by President Har- 
rison and Secretary Blaine, at the last annual 
Gridiron dinner, with his wineglasses turned 
down, directing the scene of revelry, will never be 
forgotten by those present. 

At the New York Sun desk sits Dave Barry ; 
at the Chicago Tribune, C. M. Pepper; at the 
Minneapolis Tribune, C. C. Bowsfield ; at the St. 
Louis Republic, O’Brien Moore; and so I might 
point out, one after another, men whose signal 
ability is such that a most brilliant future may be 
expected and prophesied for them. 

It doesn’t seem very much to you, perhaps, the 
position of Correspondent in Washington, but let 
me tell you something. One of the shrewdest 
business men America has ever known once said : 
‘“*T can talk better and say more in a given time 
concerning my business than any other man I 
know of ; but there is a man who can outtalk me 
—it is the newspaper man, he to whom I talk to- 
night, and who talks to a hundred thousand peo- 
ple in the morning.” Some important point con- 
cerning politics is developed ; some great man is 
an authority on that point; some one of these 
correspondents interviews the great man. Jump- 
ing into a cab, this correspondent hurries to his 
office, dictates to his stenographer ; the interview 
is transcribed in manifold, perhaps twenty copies 
being furnished, and the morning after twenty 
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different newspapers, in as many cities, will print 
the facts which this young man gathered dur- 
ing his interview. When you remember that it 
is estimated that six people read every daily news- 
paper published, you can easily see that, if the 
correspondent chooses to add some suggestions of 
his own to the interview, something like a million 
of people will read what he has sent out. 

The very air of Washington is filled with rem- 
iniscence. Perhaps the most interesting inter- 
view outside of politics that I recall in Washing- 
ton has never been in print. It occurred the 
evening of December 19th, 1891. Seated in the 
greenroom of the National Theatre, I waited to 
meet Mr. Joseph Jefferson, that grand and be- 
loved veteran of the stage. A young gentleman 
wearing a periwig and waiter’s apron, as his char- 
acter in the play required, called out: ‘ Overt- 
are, overture!” Joseph Warren Jefferson it was, 
stage manager of the company, named for his fa- 
ther’s old friend, William Warren, the famous 
actor of Boston. 

‘* The resemblance is strong to his father, which 
is also true of Tom Jefferson, his brother,” I was 
thinking, when the dressing-room door opened, 
and Mr. Jefferson, Senior, held out his hand 
tome: After the usual preliminaries of visiting, 
I said: ‘* May I ask how old you are, Mr. Jeffer- 
son ?” 

‘Yes. I will be sixty-three next month—born 
in 1829. I played Dr. Pangloss thirty-seven years 
ago in the walls of this same theatre.” Then, 
leaning against the doorway of his dressing room, 
he continued : ‘‘I’ll give you the exact date ; it 
was in the winter of 1854-5. No other man, 
woman or child is alive who acted with me that 
night. I also played Bod A ores in this same the- 
atre that week, so long ago.” 

In a gold-leaf frame with a purple velvet mat, 
hung i in the private office of Willard’s Hotel, is a 
piece of old-fashioned writing paper, bearing this 
inscription : 

‘* Mansion Hotel, = 6, 1829. 
“ Mr. Patton, To F. Barnard, Dr. 


Mar. 1 Supper, lodging and fire........ $1.25 
Candles, 25 (5), segars, 25....... 50 

SO eas een dic he cee hanive Hes 25 
‘“* §& 4 days’ board, $1.25..........,.. 5.00 
4 days’ fire at 50.............46- 2.00 

© 6 Bronkiast.....ccseccsecsiecccues .50 
$9.50 


** Received payment, F. Barnarp.” 


In the same frame is a photograph with this 
inscription : 

“Hon. Benjamin Patton, the oldest living guest of Wil- 
lard’s, stopping here in 1829, and saw the inauguration of 
General Jackson.” 
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IN SLEEPYTOWN. 


By MAuUDE THROCKMORTON WILSON, 


OcTOBER 30TH. 
ELL, diary, when I ar- 

rived in Sleepytown I 

found the village in a 

flutter of excitement. 

The first news to star- 

tle my senses was that 
Sleepytown had a new arrival—Dr. Gushy, M.D., 
all the way from New York. He had come to 
pitch his tent among the villagers, to cure or kill 
the sick, the lame and the blind. 

Sleepytown, unaccustomed to such distin- 
guished visitations, received the new Aisculapius 
with due respect. All at once it befell that Sleepy- 
town was a stricken community. Everyone re- 
quired medical attendance. Johnnie had the 
croup, although it was summer weather. Old 
ladies wanted false teeth extracted. Pretty girls 
would walk a block out of their way just to pass 
the doctor’s office, and then be too shy to look in. 

This was certainly a highly encouraging begin- 
ning for the young physician. 

But when the village violated its Draconian 
laws and formed a singing school I was vexed ! 
Not but that a singing school is well enough in 
its place ; but in Sleepytown—a singing school— 
bah! To me the whole scheme was as plain as 
day. All those silly country girls were daft over 
the New York doctor, and were setting their caps 
for him, hoping to charm him with their siren- 
like voices. 

And the old women were gossiping 
about singing schools to their neigh- 
bors, just as pleased as could be, while 
the men sat around the stores chew- 
ing tobacco and discussing the ad- 
vancement of the age. 

Sleepytown is as old as the hills. It 
is made up of a worn cottage dotted 
here and there ; the “‘ stores,” consist- 
ing of two or three saloons, a black- 
smith shop, drug store and calico-yard 
counter. Then there is a white 
church on the hill, with a slender 
spire peeping over the trees. Since 
the Revolutionary War the inhabitants 
had devoted themselves to securing 

‘* crops,” allowing nothing to disturb 
their souls’ peace more exciting than 
funerals and protracted meetings. 

During the latter season the fam- 
ilies came to ‘meetin’” in farm 
wagons. Long before sundown the 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 4—32. 





old women in black sunbonnets were in the Amen 
corner, singing ‘‘ Old Hundred.” 

The devout farmers’ wives, worn out with farm 
drudgery, divided their attention between the ser- 
mon and the cupids who slumbered on a bedquilt 
in the aisle. The boys and girls, seated on the 
back bench, blushed when the parson preached 
from the text ‘‘ Love ye one another.” 

So you may perceive the singing school was an 
innovation to Sleepytown. 

Aunt Polly, the dear soul whom I was visiting, 
could not account for my lack of enthusiasm in 
the affair. 

‘© You bein’ a city gal, I should think you would 
enjoy so excitin’ an event. These hard-workin’ 
farmer gals don’t git the chance fur pleasurin’ 
many times.” This was meant for a rebuke for 
me. ‘Then there’s young Dr. Gushy, a likely- 
to-do young man from York State, and in 

‘‘There, Aunt Polly, you are as bad as other 
folks. Do let Dr. Gushy rest! Why, I should 
think if he had any pride he would feel a delicacy 
in going about with his supercilious peacock airs. 
You have made him a regular little tin god on 
wheels |” 

‘“Wal, you jist wait. If you ever git ailin’, 
you will repent so oncharitable a speech.” 

Aunt Polly switched out of the sitting room, 
and taking a dish towel, drove imaginary flies out 
of the kitchen. 

I came to Sleepytown every summer for a visit, 








‘¢T7HE WIND WAS BLOWING MY PINK SASH OUT BEHIND 
LIKE A FIERY COMET.” 
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and had often sat by Aunt Polly in church listen- 
ing to the parson, all the time wishing something 
would turn up. 

Being from the city, and fond of dress, I found 
genuine delight in knocking these people silly 
with such airs as a city girl is sure to acquire. In 
fact, I had created a sensation. 

But this summer, on my arrival, f found my 
throne usurped by a candidate of the opposite 
sex, 

Being unaccustomed to taking a back seat, I 
could not now do so with grace. I was very jeal- 
ous of Dr. Gushy. 

However, I was not to be outdone by my coun- 
try cousins. When the day arrived for the sing- 
ing school to organize I was eager to go and 
criticise the grand opening. I wondered what 
sort of figure the doctor would cut. I imagined 
him coming up the hill: 


* He trudged along, not knowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 


Then he would appear among his worshiping pa- 
tients. ‘‘ Behold, a greater than Solomon oo 
etc., etc. 

All this time I was fluting the ruffles on my 
pink lawn gown, and wondered whether I should 
wear ribbons on the shoulders. 

The singing teacher, Mrs. Smalley (rechristened 
Squalley), arrived at Aunt Polly’s, and the class 
was to open at 3 o’clock P. M. 

There had been a soaking rain the night before, 
and we were in despair. Mrs. Squalley went 
around with an anxious look in her eyes and 
quivering lips. We were afraid the rain would 
interfere with the singing school. The church 
where the class was to be held was a mile away. 

**T say, Polly,” said Uncle Pete, Aunt Polly’s 
worse half, ‘‘ what’s the matter with the mules ?” 

‘« That’s a bright idea, Peter. We can ride the 
mules first rate. Niece, be you afraid to ride a 
donkey ?” 

I shrank in awe, yet had not the moral courage 
to confess I could not ride a mule. Uncle Pete 
“‘ guessed any gal who would risk her life on 
them darned roller skates could ride old Beck.” 

A few minutes later Uncle Pete’s halloo 
nounced the mules at the gate. 

There were four of us to go to singing school, 
and only two donkeys ; I wondered who would go 
aback and who would go afoot. 

The query was soon answered. Mrs. Squalley 
and I were to mount old Beck, while my venera- 
ble relatives rode the other critter, Aunt Polly 
holding on to Uncle Pete’s blue homespun shirt, 
which waved and fluttered in the wind. At first 
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there was a debate whether Mrs. Squalley or my- 
self should occupy the saddle. Neither of us was 
drilled in the art of riding a mule ; but it was de- 
cided that I should do the jerking of the bridle 
and wielding of the whip. 

Once in the saddle, however, with the mule’s 
long ears fanning in my face, I was only too glad 
to change and let Mrs. Squalley occupy the for- 
ward position, while I took a back seat and 
clutched her around the waist. Mrs. Squalley 
was very touchy, for her ribs lay in that vicinity. 

However, all was calm enough, until, jolt ! went 
the mule. I made a frantic grab for my chap- 
eron’s ribs. Simultaneously she lost control of 
herself and the mule. 

Another jolt—a firmer clutch on the ribs! 
Mrs. Squalley was quite losing her head. 

‘* Whoa !” she screamed. ‘‘ Whoa! whoa !” 

At each exclamation the mule entered more 
and more into the excitement of the moment, 
until we were flying like the wind. I suppose 
we were all three frightened—the mule, Mrs. 
Sqnalley and I. 

** Whoa !—who-a !” she screamed. 

‘Stop him! Stop him !” I gasped. 

Mrs. Squalley’s back hair became detached, and 
shot by me like a skyrocket. The wind was blow- 
ing my pink sash out behind like a fiery comet. 

On flew the mule! But now his back legs were 
getting tangled in the streamers of my sash. All 
at once he came to a halt. It was like a pause 
for reflection on his part. Mrs. Squalley was limp 
from exhaustion, and I had not time to speculate 
upon the worst. 

Then mischief gleamed in that mule’s eye. His 
ears bristled back, and without any preliminary 
Delsarte movements he began to kick his hind 
legs, working at the popularly estimated rate of a 
blue streak of greased lightning. 

Unless my ears deceived me, I heard a stifled 
‘*Who-a !” and a despairing groan from my 
neighbor on the front seat. 

By this time my strength, together with my 
city airs, had completely gone. Losing my grip 
upon Mrs. Squalley’s venerable waist, I bounced 
off the mule’s back and dropped five feet into the 
mud. 

* * * * * * 

It was late in the afternoon when I opened my 
eyes and began to speculate as to whether I was 
dead or alive. Attempting to raise my head, I 


fell back with a cry of agony that assured me of 
not only. being alive, but painfully so. 
** Be quiet ; you are under my charge at pres- 
ent !” 
It was Dr. Gushy’s voice. 


«Am I—I hurt ?” I asked, ending with a sob. 

















**Only a broken arm and a sprained ankle,” 
was the reassuring reply. 

His tone was so soothing and my suffering so 
great that all resentment vanished, and I shed 
hot tears. 

To my waning senses the doctor’s voice sounded 
like music—like raindrops on a parched lawn. 
‘hen there was a lull. I was losing consciousness 
again. 

After a brief sleep I awoke, feeling much more 
like myself. 

‘* What about the singing school ?” was my first 
eager inquiry. 

‘* Mrs. Squalley has squalled her voice out of 
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tune in whoa. The class will not form to-day— 
some other day. You fell in front of the church, 
to the consternation of the on-looking crowd.” (I 
winced at this.) ‘I saw you from my office. 
That mule came pretty near kicking you into 
eternity—the vicious brute !” 

After all, how nice was the doctor ! 

** And the mule ?” 

For answer he allowed me to look out through 
the window. There stood Mr. Mule, his long 
ears limp and hanging down like drooping wings. 
He looked very dejected. Around his tail was 
wrapped a bit of my torn pink sash. 

His spirit was broken—and so was mine. 





FAME, WEALTH, LIFE, DEATH. 


By W. W. SKEAT. 


Waar is fame ? 
"Tis the sun gleam on the mountains, 
Spreading brightly ere it fics, 
‘Tis the bubble on the fountain, 
Rising lightly cre it dies ; 
Or, if here and there a hero 
Be remembored through the years, 
Yet to him tho gain is zero; 
Death hath stilled his hopes and fears. 
Yet what danger men will dare 
If but only in the air 
May be heard some eager mention of their name ; 
Though they hear it not themselves, ’tis much the same! 





What is wealth ? 
Tis a rainbow, still receding 
As the panting fool pursues, 
Or a toy that youth, unheeding, 

Seeks the readiest way to lose; 
But the wise man keeps due measure, 
Neither out of breath nor base; 
He but holds in trust his treasure 
For the welfare of the race. 

Yet what crimes some men will dare 
But to gain their slender share 
In some profit, though with loss of name or health! 











What is life ? 
Tis the earthly hour of trial 
For a lifo that’s but begun ; 
When the prize of self-denial 
May be quickly lost or won; 
’'Tis the hour when love may bourgeon 
To an everlasting flower, 
Or when lusts their victims urge on 
To defy immortal power ; 
Yet how lightly men ignore 
All the future holds in store, 
Spending brief but golden moments all in strife, 
Or in suicidal madness grasp the knife! , 


What is death ? 
Past its dark, mysterious portal 
Human eye may never roam ; 
Yet the hope still springs immortal 
That it leads the wanderer home. 
Oh, the bliss that lies before us 
When the secret shall be known. 
And the vast angelic chorus 
Sounds the hymn before the throne! 
What is fame, or wealth, or life ? 
Past are praises, fortune, strife ; 
All but hove that lives forever, cast beneath, 
When the good and faithful servant takes the wreath. 





. 
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OUR NEIGHBOR MARS. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN AsporTt, C.E. 


ARE there other worlds with inhabitants like 
our own? Ever since astronomical science an- 
nounced that the glittering points studding the 
sky of night were circling spheres, bearing a 
marked similarity to our globe, an affirmative an- 
swer to this question has been conceivable, and 
the discoveries of each succeeding year have 
brought us uearer and nearer to a final solution. 

Most of the members of the great solar family 
are separated from us by distances so tremendous 
as to preclude an intimate acquaintance, unless 
by some discovery of the future we shall be able 
to read the undulations of the ether, and send on 
its delicate waves, over the boundless ocean of 
space, from planet to planet and from star to 
star, intelligible messages. Nor is this inconceiv- 
able. With each change in every sun spot all 
the compass needles on the earth tremble, and by 
means of the photophone we can perceive the 
roaring of the great solar flames. Recent re- 
searches in electro-magnetics show that every 
dynamo machine is the centre of a series of pulsa- 
tions that, extending outward through space, 





ORBITS OF THE MARTIAN MOONS, DEIMOS AND PHOBOS, 
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break upon the shores of the remotest star. It 
is also now suspected that each brain is the seat 
or centre of thought waves, which some invention 
of the future may seize and perpetuate, even as 
the phonograph records the sound waves of 
speech. Thus, apparently, there is required only 
a receiving instrument of sufficient delicacy to 
enable us to perceive ‘‘ the music of the spheres,” 
and to establish a gigantic system of intercom- 
munication which shall not only link together 
the members of the solar system, but may extend 
through space to the very confines of the great 
ocean of ether. 

Our nearest neighbor was naturally the first to 
excite interest and attention ; and ever since the 
rude opera glass of Galileo gave visual powers to 
astronomers the surface of our satellite, the moon, 
has been under constant scrutiny. So careful has 
been this examination that no spot as large as a 
small farm on the only visible lunar hemisphere 
has escaped observation, and our maps of the 
moon are more accurate and complete than those 
of Africa or Australia. A herd of cattle would 
long since have been noted, but the rough and 
rugged surface of our companion, the absence of 
air and water, the climatic extremes of heat and 
cold, prove that her fitness as a habitable orb is 
past, and that through her planetary old age she 
must fly through space a desolate sphere; yet 
withal a most interesting and valuable terrestrial 
companion, raising with unvarying regularity our 
tides, illuminating with her soft radiance our 
nights, and serving as the minute hand of a gi- 
gantic clock to every mariner, telling not only 
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the time, but pointing unerringly to paths across 
the ocean. 

The earth and the moon are separated by about 
240,000 miles—an enormous distance in compar- 
ison with terrestrial measurements, yet but a 
small space when it is considered that between us 
and Mars intervenes a distance of 35,000,000 
miles. Though Venus is for a greater part of 








FIG. 2.— MARS IN 1890, 


the time much nearer than Mars, her position 
with reference to the sun is such as to render 
delicate observation exceedingly difficult. Strong 
evidence exists of the presence of an atmosphere 
and of moisture, and traces of a geographical distri- 
bution of land and water on the surface of Venus 
have been found; yet, beyond this, little is known 
of our nearest neighbor. But with Mars, although 
more distant from us than Venus, very different 
conditions obtain. Venus is nearer the sun than 
the earth, yet when nearest the earth an observer 
of this planet is looking directly into the full 
glare of the sunlight, rendering accurate observa 
tion impracticable. Mers, 
however, having a larger or- 
bit than that of the earth, 
the observer has his back 
toward the sun, and perceives 
the planet strongly illumined 
under the most favorable 
conditions. In Fig. 1 the 
orbits of the earth and Mars 
are drawn approximately to 
scale, giving a clear idea of their relative positions, 
and indicating locations conducive to most favor- 
able observation. ‘To the unaided eye Mars usu- 


FIG. 3.— ENLARGED 
VIEW OF INTER- 
SECTING CANALS. 


ally appears as a star of the first magnitude, hav- 
ing a ruddy tint ; but the planet is much smaller 
than our globe, its diameter being only 4,200 miles, 
and consequently has but one-fourth the mass of 
the earth. 


Owing to its small size, the effect of 
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FIG. 4.— THE LAKE OF THE SUN IN 1877. 


gravitation is very greatly reduced. For exam- 
ple, a terrestrial pound would only weigh half a 
pound on Mars; while a man who could jump 
four feet here would, with equal facility, leap 
eight feet on Mars. The rotation of the planet 
upon its axis, however, is very similar, though a 
trifle slower than that of the earth, the Martian 
day being about thirty-seven minutes longer than 
our day; but being further from the sun, the year 
of Mars is more than twice as long as our own, re- 
quiring 687 Martian days. 

It has long been known that the other members 
of the solar family were provided with one or 
more satellites. There seemed no reason why 
Mars should be an exception to the general rule ; 
for in all other respects the planet was governed 
by and obeyed the same laws that regulated the 
rest of the solar system. Yet up to 1877 no sat- 
ellites had been discovered, and through previous 
ages “‘ moonless Mars” had been an astronomical 
paradox. One of the most interesting disclosures 
of this century was the detection by Prefessor 
Hall, of the Washington Observatory, of the com- 
panions of Mars. Taking advantage of the unu- 
sually favorable opposition of August, 1877 (Fig. 
1), and equipped with the finest telescope then in 
existence, Professor Hall was able to conduct a 
series of observations previously impossible, and 
was rewarded by the discovery of not one, but two 
very minute moons, to which he gave the names 
of Deimos and Phobos. Phobos is the larger of 
the Martian companions, being 224 miles in di- 
ameter, and separated from Mars by about 4,000 
miles. Yet, by reason of the close proximity, 
Phobos would appear to an inhabitant of Mars 
about two-thirds the size of our moon. Deimos 
is only 8 miles in diameter, and being separated 
from the planet by 14,500 miles, would appear 
less than one-sixth the size of our satellite. The 
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periods of rotation of the Martian moons are 
peculiar, Phobos rotating around the planet 
once in eight hours—thus affording the Mar- 
tians two moonrises each evening—while Dei- 
mos, on the contrary, requiring over thirty 
hours to accomplish a revolution, occasionally 
adds a third moonrise, but at other times 
refuses to grace the Martian night. 

In addition to the discovery of these remark- 
able satellites, recent telescopic observation has 
afforded some startling information as to the 
surface of Mars. In many respects the planet 
bears a striking similarity to our globe. The 
spectroscope has given undoubted evidence of 
the presence of watery vapor and an atmos- 
phere ; also of seas and lakes. The poles of 
Mars are seen during certain seasons of the 
year to become covered with a glittering white 

substance, which during the winter encroaches 
toward the equator, and in the summer dimin- 
ishes and almost disappears, leading to the inevita- 
ble conclusion that the Martians are familiar with 
snow and ice. Frequent evidences of clouds and 
storms exist, and in a recent telescopic photograph 
most convincing proof has been obtained of a 
snowstorm that whitened an area of one of the 
Martian continents considerably larger than that 
of the United States. During the past twenty 
years the surface of the planet has been carefully 
surveyed, and our maps of Mars, for completeness 
and accuracy, are only paralleled by our lunar 
charts. These maps indicate beyond question the 
existence of land and water, distributed in a man- 
ner analogous to our seas and continents, yet 
withal exhibiting some striking peculiarities. 
The earliest observations of Mars show a mar- 
velous feature, totally dissimilar to anything with 
which we are here acquainted. The Martian sur- 
face appeared to be covered with a number of 
fine, usually nearly straight, black lines, forming 
a kind of network, so that the visible hemisphere 
often resembled a piece of lace. As these lines 
extended across the continents, terminating in 
the seas, they were supposed to have an intimate 
relation with the hydrography of the planet. 
Fig. 2 exemplifies the appearance of these singu- 
lar formations. Various hypotheses have been 
brought forward to account for their existence. 
Some astronomers have advanced the idea that 
the black lines were canals or water courses con- 
necting the seas. Others have supposed them to 
be crevasses or cracks due to the shrinkage of the 
planet—fissures similar to those observed on our 
moon. At other times they have been supposed 
to be peculiarities in vegetation, or strange effects 
of cloud or mist. But their singular rectilinearity 


militates against all these explanations; and 
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changes so remarka- 
ble have occurred in 
the physical aspect of 
the planet as to put 
completely in fault 
former explanations, 
and to arouse among 
astronomers the wild- 
est conjectures. On 














a so-called canal into 
two parts. Even in 
a few hours the trans- 
formation is complete 
and simultaneous 
throughout the entire 
length of the canal. 
Immediately before 
this change takes 
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able, changing so 
slowly as to require 
centuries of observa- 
tion to determine a measurable alteration. Upon 
Mars, however, during the past ten years, astrono- 
mers have been astounded to observe that the black 
lines of the so-called water courses were constantly 
changing: and splitting up, subdividing, extend- 
ing and contracting in a most astonishing man- 
ner, paralleled in no respect by any terrestrial 
phenomena. Another curious fact is worthy of 
consideration. Occasionally the canals or lines 
are invisible, even under circumstances apparently 
the most favorable for observation ; while sud- 
denly in the space of a few hours they will reap- 
pear. These changes are more noticeable during 
the winter solstice of the planet. At this season 
the rapidity of the alterations on the Martian 
surface are far more marked. For example, one 
canal has been known to change in length from 
forty miles to fifty miles, and otherwise alter its 
limits, in the space of a single day. But the most 


FIG. 5.— THE SAME REGION IN 1879. 
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Fic. 6.— THE SAME IN 1881. 
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to increase in size. 
Then the separation 
‘ begins, and shortly 
the canal or water course has divided into two 
parts, and is transformed into a pair of parallel 
straight lines, usually separated by a distance 
of about 180 miles, Again, it happens that one 
of the canals intersects or cuts directly through 
another at a sharp angle, this change being ac- 
companied by a variation in size of one or more 
of the channels, as is exemplified in Fig. 3. The 
most recent observations have also revealed a sim- 
ilar process of alteration to be going on upon the 
seas and continents. In Figs. 4, 5,6 and 7 is 
illustrated a portion of the Martian surface sur- 
rounding a small sea, called the Lake of the Sun. 
These illustrations cover a period of thirteen 
years—from 1877 to 1890; and even the most 
casual inspection reveals astonishing changes. 
The Lake of the Sun is a small circular ocean, a 
little larger than the area of France. In 1877 
(Fig. 4) this lake is observed to be perfectly cir- 

cular, connected on the north by a wide 

though faint water,course to the neighboring 

ocean, and on the southeast with the little 

Lake Phoenix by a narrow though sharply de- 

fined channel. Two years afterward the Lake 

of the Sun is observed to be elongated from 


























FIG. 7.— THE SAME IN 1890. 
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east to west, and to be 

connected with the neigh- 

boring ocean through a 

strait called the Fountain 

of Nectar. Phoenix Lake 

is also seen to be much 

smaller, and to be suppli- 

ed by additional affluents. 

In 1881 a still greater 

elongation is observed, 

and the affluents to the 

Lake of Phenix are seen 

to have divided into sev- 

eral parts (Fig. 6) ; while 

in Fig. 7,drawn from an 

observation made in 1890, 

the Lake of the Sun has 

split into two parts, and 

the northern water course , 
has completely disappear- | 
ed. The most simple hypothesis in explanation 
of these phenomena would be to imagine the sur- 
face of Mars flat and sandy, giving rise to water 
courses ef no appreciable depth. Atmospheric 
changes would then have upon them a maximum 
influence ; a slight increase of rainfall serving to 
greatly enlarge existing water ways, and to call 
new ones into being, while under the influence of 
the dry season the conditions would be reversed. 
A parallel to this state of affairs is readily seen 
upon the American Desert, which has numerous 
water covrses during the winter, or rainy season, 
which disappear in the summer. Thus the sep- 
aration of the Lake of the Sun into two parts 
would be owing to a 
diminution of the 
rainfall of a dry sea- 
son. There are, how- 
ever, several objec- 
tions to this hyppth- 
esis as an explanation. 
Instead of a less quan- 
tity of water, there 
appears to be a more 
abundant supply ; for 
the affluents are more 
numerous, and the 
one on the left has the 
size and the length of 
an arm of the sea. 

It has been suggest- 
ed that the surface of 
Mars is unstable, and 
is subjected to peri- 
odic swellings and 
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puffings similar to those 
in a rising loaf of bread, 
causing sand banks or 
mounds to make their ap- 
pearance amidst the 
oceans and lakes. This 
explanation is likewise 
difficult of acceptance, as 
such instability would be 
almost inconceivable. 
The changes in the as- 
pects of the oceans appear 
to possess a certain peri- 
odicity, an inclination to 
reoccur after a certain 
lapse of time. There also 
is the decided tendency 
of the water courses to 
split into two or more 
parts, which neither the 
theory of the shallow water courses nor the in- 
stability of the soil satisfactorily accounts for. 
To illustrate this peculiarity, compare Figs. 2 
and 8, in which are shown maps of Mars, em- 
bracing the same region, one made in 1888 and 
one in 1890. In both of these maps the curious 
canallike lines may be seen, but in the view of 
1890 it will be noticed that some of these pecu- 
liar formations which in the 1888 map are shown 
as single lines appear in the chart of 1890 as 
double lines separated by a long white bar. This 
is particularly noticeable in the beach line at the 
top of the map, which in 1888 was a single sinu- 
ous curve resembling the beach lines of our earth, 


while in 1890 it 
appears as two 
straight black 


lines separated by 
a white furrow. 
A still more strik- 
ing illustration of 
these phenomena 
is shown in Fig. 
9, which exhibits 
a highly magnified 
portion of Mars 
sketched success- 
ively in 1877, 








1879, 1882 and 
1890. It is a re- 
gion surrounded 


by a body of water 
known as the Sea 
of Sand. In 1877 
two narrow arms 





FIG. 9.— A PORTION OF MARS OBSERVED FROM 1877 To 1890. 
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or estuaries are observed, called Nil and Phison, 
inclosing a large island. In 1879 the estuary Nil 
has extended itself, and by means of a third strait 
call Euphrates has embraced a second island. A 
very fine, straight canal is also to be seen dividing 
the original island into two parts. In 1882 the 
three canals observed in 1879 have each split into 
two parts, while four additional canals cross and 
recross the islands, cutting them into numerous 
fragments. In 1890 these changes are still more 
marked. The fine, threadlike lines certainly bear 
a greater resemblance to water courses than any 
terrestrial phenomena with which we are ac- 
quainted, yet how can we account for their 
strange rectilinearity, their power of dividing up 
into separate parallels, their curious ability to 
cross and recross each other at all conceivable 
angles, and the rapidity with which they change, 
varying occasionally fifty miles in a single day ? 
This problem is putting the astronomical world 
to task, and is exciting the keenest observation 
and the most acute reasoning. 

There is yet a third theory that has been ad- 
vanced to account for these strange markings 
upon the surface of Mars, and although wild and 
improbable in the extreme, it is not less conceiv- 
able than to imagine the planet swelling and puff- 
ing like an uneasy loaf of bread, or to believe that 
the water on its surface is endowed with the mys- 
terious power of splitting up into lines. Mars 
is a much older planet than the earth, not only 
in actual time of genesis, but being smaller, and 


further from the sun, is correspondingly further 
advanced through the stages of planetary evolu- 
tion ; the last dreary periods of which are pictured 
by our moon. There is abundant evidence that 
the surface of Mars possesses the necessary con- 
comitants of air and water essential to the life and 
development of a race parallel at least to the hu- 
man species. So far as our knowledge serves us, 
there is every probability in favor of, and no evi- 
dence against, the habitability of Mars. The sci- 
ence of form is one of the earliest developments 
of knowledge, and geometry far antedates the 
Christian era. ‘To the mathematician geometrical 
figures speak a most eloquent language. Is it 
possible that the inhabitants of Mars are con- 
stantly drawing huge parallels, triangles and cir- 
cles upon the surface of their little planet, hang- 
ing it out as an immense blackboard in the heav- 
ens, and thus seeking through the aid of geometry 
to communicate with their neighboring worlds in 
a language which would be plain enough to our 
cruder senses had we but the key to the mysteri- 
ous figures ? Who knows? ‘To the scholars of 
yore the cuneiform characters of the forgotten 
Orient were inscrutable mysteries until the dis 
covery of the Rosetta Stone. Possibly there lies 
in the undiscovered future a parallel key to the 
hieroglyphs on Mars, and that in coming cent- 
uries fortunate astronomers may establish a tele- 
graph whose poles shall be the planets, and whose 
wires the waves of ether that shall convey intelli- 
gence to the confines of the solar system. 





SCIENTIFIC BUTTERMAKING. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


Firty miles west of the city of Milwaukee, on 
the shore of a beautiful lake, stands the pleasant 
home of a dairyman who devotes himeelf to scien- 
tific buttermaking, and whose machinery and 
methods represent the very forefront of American 
progress in that direction. 

«‘The object of the buttermaker of the present 
day,” said the dairyman to me, as we were walk- 
ing down from the long barns to the creamery, 
‘*is to put his product upon the table of the con- 
sumer in the shortest possible time. Under the 
old and generally practiced system, about five 
days intervened between receiving the milk and 
shipping the butter. Now, the product of this 
morning’s milking may butter one’s toast at tea 
to-morrow evening, anywhere within one hundred 
miles or so of the creamery.” 

Down through the rustling woods, where the 


blue jays were scolding the fox squirrels, we strode 
toward the little building, near the railway station, 
from whose tall stack a banner of smoke was car- 
ried eastward by the breeze. Its front door opened 
into the engine room, where a boiler, a self-im- 
portant young engine, pumps and pipes for water 
and steam, made a smutty tangle in the gloom, 
which was almost impenetrable to our snow-daz- 
zled eyes. A farmer had just delivered 400 pounds 
of milk—for the quart measurement is ignored 
here—and pocketed his five dollars, and was driv- 
ing away with evident satisfaction over his bar- 
gain. 

Passing through the engine room, we open a 
tight door and enter a large apartment beyond, 
light and redolent of that peculiar fragrance 
which belongs to the dairy. The floor is of ce- 
ment, the walls and ceiling hand-finished in white, 
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and varnished almost to the smoothness of porce- 
lain, so as to admit of daily washing. The wood- 
work is spotless, and all the apparatus ‘‘as neat 
as wax.” 

This perfection of cleanliness is a matter of 
course in the old springhouse on the farm—the 
vine-draped, stone-walled dairy, where most buxom 
of matrons preside and daintiest of maidens scour 
without ceasing. But hither comes neither matron 
nor maid, for this is a ‘‘ scientific creamery,” and a 
man with a steam engine behind him and a ther- 
mometer in his hand makes butter by machinery 
according to rules of chemistry and physics. His 
analysis has discovered Nature’s weak point, and 
he prods her leisurely steps into more rapid ad- 
vancing to keep pace with his impatience ; and 
he grasps the cream from the milk in a moment, 
by the same process that has swung to their places 
the outermost planets. 

** But enough of mystification,” says my guide, 
as he carefully shuts the door behind us. ‘ Let 
me show you how we make butter in thirty hours, 
and never touch it with the human hand from 
first to last. In the first place,” he explains, 
‘we keep separate the milk of our own fifty or 
more Guernsey cows, which give their name to 
the establishment, and only after that is out of 
the way do we make up the thousands of pounds 
of ordinary milk which the farmers bring to us. 
As the milk comes in it is poured into that 
vat over there ”— pointing to one raised some 
feet above the floor. ‘‘ That vat is jacketed, and 
in summer can be cooled by ice, or, in winter, if 
necdful, heated by steam, so as to maintain its 
contents at a moderate temperature.” 

From this vat (to drop the direct narration) the 
milk is drawn off into a smaller, ‘‘ tempering ” 
vat, where it is warmed up, by means of steam 
pipes in its water jacket, to about 73° Fahrenheit. 
This thermal level has been decided upon because 
it appears from experiment that at this particular 
temperature milk is in condition to yield to the 
utmost its particles of butter fat, or cream ; and 
experience has further shown that it is better to 
let the milk be warmed by passing over a heated 
surface on its way to the separator than to at- 
tempt to warm it in bulk in a large vat. A 
higher heat than 73° to 75° Fahrenheit will in- 
jure it in respect to butter producing, unless this 
heat be a natural one, which, in a creamery, is 
practically out of the question. 

Who has not observed, and perhaps blinked at, 
the gleaming array of milk pans turned bottom 
up in the sunshine outside the farmhouse dairy, 
or set in rows beside the kitchen door—pans in 
which the day’s milking was “‘ set to rise,” and 
from which the golden surface was carefully 
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skimmed for churning the next day ? How many 
a painter’s brush has been stirred, or poet’s pen 
been enlisted, at the pretty sight of skimming ! 
How many a roguish kiss has been stolen from 
the red-cheeked lass whose shapely hands were 
busy with work—or coquettishly seemed to be ! 
Then, a step less romantic, but hardly less famil- 
iar, are the deep-setting cans of the old-fashioned 
creamery, where the milk lay quiet for a day, or 
perhaps two, waiting for the cream to rise. 

In the simple work of the homestead this delay 
did not matter, but such a loss of time in a com- 
mercial creamery was of importance, and here 
Science has compelled Nature to.make her first 
cut ‘‘ cross lots,” by the use of what is called a 
separator or centrifuge—the last name giving a 
hint of the theory of the operation. 

The separator is a little machine which might 
be covered with a half-barrel, and which consists 
of a steel bowl some fifteen inches in diameter, 
set inside a cylindrical case, and so arranged by 
gearing to the engine as to revolve horizontally 
with extreme rapidity—some 4,000 revolutions a 
minute. 

Into this machine (after it has been properly 
started) the warm milk from the tempering vat 
is led by a pipe, and admitted by a stopcock 
which perfectly controls the supply. What hap- 
pens? The milk falling upon the swiftly rotating 
cone is hurled violently to the periphery of the 
bowl, striking it with a pressure of no less than 
230 pounds to the square inch. This centrifugal 
force instantly effects the withdrawal of the lighter 
cream particles, and their concentration toward 
the top of the cone, while the “skimmed” milk 
runs down and escapes into an outer chamber 
between the bowl and the “guard” or casing of 
the machine. Meanwhile there has been ar- 
ranged a small outlet or ‘‘ skimmer” in one place 
for the cream, and in another for the entirely 
cleared milk, whence each is led off through pipes 
into proper receptacles. 

This separator, by taking advantage of the dif- 
ference in specific gravity between the cream and 
the rest of the milk, and applying centrifugal 
force, does in four minutes what Nature asks 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours to accom- 
plish, so that in one hour 2,000 pounds (or about 
250 gallons) of milk can be perfectly deprived of 
the cream. Several forms of centrifugal sepa- 


rators exist, differing mainly in their methods of 
skimming, and the latest improvements have ob- 
viated the great danger of bursting, which be- 
longed to the earlier patterns. 

The saving of time is not the only advantage, 
however, in the use of the cream separator over 
The princi- 


the old method of “ setting ” milk. 





























pal reason, indeed, why the separator is employed 
is because the milk in passing through is thor- 
oughly cleansed of dirt and all kinds of foreign 
matter. Furthermore, this prompt separation of 
the cream prevents any air germs from planting 
themselves within it to set up a fungous growth 
and form that leathery crusting over so often 
seen on exposed milk pans, The risk of changes 
in the weather, also, is avoided by the rapidity of 
the method, so that thunderstorms no longer 
strike terror to the dairyman’s heart. Finally, 
the skim milk resulting is a far better feed for the 
calves of the dairy herd, because warm and newly 
sweet, than that which has been standing a couple 
of days and has begun to sour. 

The cream as it leaves the separator is cooled 
and automatically elevated into vats kept at a 
temperature, in summer, of about 60° Fahrenheit 
up to the time when churning is to begin, then it 
should be heated to about 62°; in winter, two or 
three degrees higher is the rule. 

Now, cream is not ready to become butter as 
soon as it has been skimmed off the milk. It 
must first undergo a subtle chemical change—the 
first steps, in fact, toward decomposition—before 
the butyric globules will part, under agitation, 
from the fluid portion which is termed butter- 
milk. This necessary chemical preparation dairy- 
men call the “ripening,” as it usually requires 
from thirty-four to forty-eight hours of waiting, 
during which the cream remains quiet in the vat 
at 60° to 62° Fahrenheit, or, in some factories, is 
occasionally agitated. Here again there has been 
devised, very recently, a way of cutting ‘‘ cross 
lots ” by a method of artificial “‘ ripening.” 

This consists of putting into the cream what is 
called a “‘ starter.” This starter (the close anal- 
ogy to mother of vinegar will be perceived) is 
made by subjecting a quantity of skimmed milk 
to a heat of 90° Fahrenheit, and then placing it 
in a double-walled, air-tight receptacle, where it 
is held at a constant temperature of 90° for 
twenty-four hours. Upon opening the recepta- 
cle the contents will be found well soured. 

This starter is prepared in quantities and kept 
in supply. When each morning’s quota of cream 
has been poured into the ripening vat a quantity 
of ‘‘ starter ” equal to one per cent. of the vatful 
is thoroughly stirred into it, and then the vat 
is hermetically covered. The sourness of the 
“starter” quickly inoculates the whole mass, 
which in from twelve to fifteen hours is thor- 
oughly ripe and ready for the churn—a saving 
of at least half the time naturally required. 

This part of the work done, the churning and 
packing is a matter of small account in time, 
though of much skill and interest. 
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Various styles and shapes of churns are em- 
ployed, but the one in the scientific creamery I 
have in mind acts upon a different principle from 
the beating or paddling of the cream and butter 
(after it appears) which belongs to the old-fash- 
ioned apparatus. 

This new churn is a long, square box, some six 
feet by three, which is hung horizontally between 
two posts, and made to revolve at a moderate 
speed. The ripened cream is poured into it, 
until it is partly filled, when the cover is fast- 
ened on and the churn begins to turn over at 
the rate of about forty-five revolutions to the 
minute. This dashes the cream about most forci- 
bly, and is watched by the dairyman by means of 
his sense of hearing. In from twenty-five to 
forty minutes after starting—the length of time 
varying with the weather, the condition of the 
milk in reference to the recent or remote time of 
calving in the cows, and various other circum- 
stances—the expert ear of the buttermaker de- 
tects a difference in the splashing sound inside, 
and at once stops the machine. Opening it, he 
finds a mass of butter in distinct granules—that 
no ‘‘working” is required for the purpose of 
squeezing out the buttermilk, which, instead, is 
rinsed out. Furthermore, by this new method it 
is wholly removed, whereas ‘‘ working” on a ta- 
ble (here only done to a slight degree to introduce 
a sufficiency of salt) always leaves more or less re- 
maining hid in the follicles of the greasy mass, to 
act as seeds of rancidity. 

From the brine with which it has been washed 
the butter granules absorb about half an ounce of 
salt to the pound. The taste of the American 
market, however, requires an ounce, and this de- 
ficiency is made up by adding dry salt. 

The salting done, the granular mass of pure 
butter, yellow as gold even in midwinter, when 
made from the milk df the Guernsey cows, is 
dipped out with wooden ladles and packed solidly 
in twenty, forty or sixty pound spruce tubs, This 
packing does not destroy the granules, and if you 
should break a mass of this butter,.when so cold 
as to be brittle, the fracture would be like that of 
cast steel. 

For the Chicago ‘‘ fancy trade” the butter is 
pressed into printed cakes or bricks of one pound 
weight. ‘These are wrapped in muslin, each one 
placed in a tin box, and then packed, sixteen to- 
gether, into a case, with a core of ice in the mid- 
dle, and sent away by express in refrigerator cars. 

This wise dairyman keeps only the Guernsey 
breed of cattle for his highest class of butter, be- 
cause with these no coloring matter is needed to 
make winter butter the color of that made in 
June. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT 


By VAUGHAN CornisH, B.Sc., F.C.S. 


THe general phenomena of explosion are well 
known : noise, shock, resistance offered and over- 
come, and, in general, some work of destruction 
wrought, such as demolition of a structure or the 
disruption of a rock. 

Various materials, solid and liquid, are em- 
ployed for the purpose of producing and utiliz- 
ing the effects of explosion. Every such material 
is termed an explosive, although sometimes, as in 
the case of gunpowder, the material is in fact a 
mixture of several substances ; coal gas and fire 
damp are not called explosives, although on mix- 
ing with air they are capable of exploding. An 
explosive proper contains its own supply of oxy- 
gen. 

Explosives are of two principal kinds, of which 
gunpowder and gun cotton are typical examples. 
Gunpowder is a mixture of three different chem- 
ical substances, whereas gun cotton (and similarly 
the other nitro-explosives, as, e.g., nitro-glycerine) 
is a single chemical substance, composed, how- 
ever, of several elements, one of these elements 
being oxygen. 

In gunpowder we very intimately mix together 
two substances, charcoal and sulphur, which are 
capable of combining chemically with the oxygen 
contained in the third substance, nitre. All that 
is necessary to bring about this chemical change 
is, firstly, that the particles of the various sub- 
stances shall be brought very close together, which 
is effected by the careful incorporation of the in- 
gredients ; and, secondly, that the temperature 
should be high. At a high temperature gunpow- 
der takes fire, or, if the conditions be suitable, 
explodes. In the combustion of gunpowder the 
carbon burns to carbonic acid (a gas), the sulphur 
burns to sulphurous acid (a gas), and other gase- 
ous products are also formed in considerable quan- 
tity. 

The heat developed by the chemical reaction 
raises the temperature of the gases, which causes 
them to expand rapidly and occupy a large vol- 
ume. If the burning of the gunpowder takes 
place in a confined space, the force of expansion 
of the gas is resisted by the walls of the inclosure, 
and if the latter are not of sufficient strength the 
obstacles are overthrown. But if the inclosure 


be sufficiently strong and furnished with no outlet 
(as in certain experiments where very small 
charges are fired inside strong bombs), the gases 
formed are kept compressed in a small volume, 
and no disruption takes place. 

Here we have the fact of explosion, without its 
usual striking accompaniments. 





EXPLOSIVES. 


When a cartridge is fired in a gun barrel the 
gases, whose force of expansion would be sufficient 
to burst the steel of the barrel, find in one direc- 
tion no great resistance, and expanding rapidly 
in this direction, propel before them the bullet, 
which thus leaves the muzzle of the gun endowed 
with a high velocity. 

Explosives are compounds or mixtures, which 
contain in themselves elements capable of taking 
up a new molecular arrangement forming fresh 
compounds, one or more of the new compounds 
being gases, and the formation of these compounds 
being accompanied by an evolution of heat. The 
formation of gases, and the development of heat 
in the reaction, are essential to the production of 
an explosion. 

When we come to inquire what is the condition 
generally necessary to produce the explosion of an 
explosive body we find that it is the rapid vibration 
of the particles. Such vibration may be generated 
by heat, by shock, or by friction, but in general 
the condition most favorable to explosion is one 
of rapid vibration, which may be produced by a 
sudden blow that will serve to detonate dyna- 
mite without appreciably heating it. The liability 
of the occurrence of explosion under such circum- 
stances does not depend only on the force of the 
blow, but on the nature of the striking body with 
which the blow is given. Thus, a force of blow 
which would cause explosion if the blow were one 
of steel against steel might be harmless if pro- 
duced by wood against wood. In this case the 
explosion is determined, not by the amount of 
heat produced, but by the rapidity of the vibra- 
tion. It is well known that a tuning fork struck 
against steel yields a higher note (i.e., a sound of 
more rapid vibration) than if struck against wood. 

When explosion occurs the chemical atoms are 
shaken out of one combination to fall into an- 
other. This process takes place much more read- 
ily when the explosive is warm. 

Although explosions are often produced inde. 
pendently of heating effects, yet it must be borne 
in mind that at a sufficiently high temperature all 
explosives will detonate. 

In the study of phenomena connected with ex 
plosives we often meet with occurrences at vari- 
ance with the old dog-Latin dogma, causa equat 
effectum. The pulling of the trigger, followed 
by the rush of the bullet from the gun, is a famil- 
iar example; the work done in pulling bears no 
proportion to the energy developed by the ex- 
plosion. Another case in point is afforded by the 
manner in which explosions are sometimes caused 
































in the incorporating mills, in which the compo- 
nent materials of gunpowder are mixed together. 
The presence of a small hard body, such as a 
nail, or even a hard piece of grit, may cause suf- 
ficient local heating to start an explosion of the 
whole mass. Both shocks and local heating are 
most carefully guarded against in gunpowder fac- 
tories. Charcoal possesses a property (that of con- 
densing air in its pores) which sometimes leads 
to local heating and induces spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

In grinding the sulphur there is another source 
of danger. Sulphur is a highly electric body, 
and in the process of grinding a large amount of 
electricity will often accumulate, sometimes giv- 
ing rise to sparks, the passing of which may pro- 
‘duce serious consequences. The danger from 
this source is, however, to a great extent over- 
come by connecting the sulphur mills to earth by 
means of copper wires, and thus continually draw- 
ing off the charge of electricity produced by fric- 
tion in the grinding process. 

In the pressing of the gunpowder, hydraulic 
machines furnished with ebonite plates are fre- 
quently employed. Ebonite is a convenient ma- 
terial for the purpose, being tough, elastic, smooth 
and sufficiently hard. Unfortunately, ebonite is 
a highly electric material, and the upper and 
lower plate, with the cake of powder between 
them, form practically an electric pile. A pass- 
ing thunderstorm may induce a discharge of 
sparks from the ebonite, igniting the gunpowder 
and producing fatal accidents. 

In spite of all precautions, explosions are liable 
to occur in the mixing of the materials for gun- 
powder, and it is well to provide, as far as possi- 
ble, for the safety of the employés and of the 
building. A good protector for the workmen is a 
curtain of ships’ hawsers, which offer the kind of 
resistance which is mosi effectual in the case of an 
explosive outburst of gas. 

By having a light roof, secured only by one or 
two wooden pins, an outlet is obtained for the 
gases produced in a factory explosion. The roof 
is simply lifted off, and the outlet thus given pre- 
vents the pressure inside the building from be- 
coming sufficiently great to damage seriously the 
main portions of the building. 

Turning now from the explosive mixture gun- 
powder to the nitro compounds, such as gun cotton 
and nitro-glycerine, we find that the nitro bodies 
explode more readily under shock, and also at a 
lower temperature. Nevertheless, in the hands 
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of properly trained workmen, the manufacture of 
nitro-glycerine and dynamite is accompanied by 


fewer casualties than that of gunpowder, Gun 
cotton is prepared by the action of strong nitric 
acid and sulphuric acid upon cotton wool. Most 
of the processes are carried out in presence of a 
large excess of water, though this is, of course, 
not the case during compression, in which opera- 
ation great care has to be exercised. 

Nitro-glycerine, prepared by acting upon glyc- 
erine with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, is liable to explode both by heat and by 
shock. 

Dynamite is produced by absorbing three parts 
of nitro-glycerine by one part of kiesulguhr, a 
finely divided siliceous earth capable of absorbing 
a large quantity of liquid without becoming pasty. 
Dynamite only explodes when subjected to special 
treatment, being unaffected by moderate heat or 
by an ordinary blow, but detonating under the 
sharp shock given by a percussion fuse of fulmi- 
nating mercury. The kiesulguhr plays no part in 
the actual explosion, so that dynamite, as an ex- 
plosive, must be classed along with gun cotton and 
the other compounds, rather than with explosive 
mixtures such as gunpowder. 

The smokeless gunpowders now coming into 
general use are prepared from gun cotton, or 
from gun cotton and nitro-glycerine. 

A special class of explosives are required for 
filling percussion caps and detonators. Fulminate 
of mercury is the most important of these highly 
dangerous substances, the manufacture of which 
is conducted with the most elaborate precautions, 
not only against shock, but against the smallest 
amount of friction. 

The protection of factories against lightning is 
a problem of considerable difficulty. According 
to Mr. Otto Guttmann, whose recent paper before 
the Society of Chemicatendustry contains much 
useful information on this and other matters con- 
nected with the dangers of explosives, a system 
similar to that of Professor Lodge’s ‘‘ network ” 
protector has been extensively and successfully 
used by Austrian military authorities. The sys- 
tem is similar to that by which electrometers are 
shielded from electrification by means of a wire 
cage, the building being covered by a network of 
galvanized iron wire. ‘This material is, of course, 
much cheaper than copper, and its smaller elec- 
tric conductivity does not appear to be a serious 
drawback in the ease of electric discharges of such 
high potential as that of lightning. 
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Sensations p’Irauire. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: A. Le- 
merre. 1891. 
Tue CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI. 


New York: The Century Company. 


By Henry B. Fuller. 

1892. 

There isa kinship between these two books, inasmuch 
as they both embody the impressions, mainly esthetic, of 
appreciative idlers in Italy, *‘ that delightful land whose 
beauty age cannot wither and whose infinite variety cus- 
tom can never stale.” Both M. Bourget and Mr. Fuller 
have yielded unreservedly to her spell, so that the con- 
trasts of temperament which might naturally be expected 
between a Frenchman and an American—especially an 
American from Chicago—are not so noticeable here. Each 
has a good deal to say about art in general, and the Tus- 
can painters in particular; but in the matter of ‘‘ human 
interest ” Mr. Fuller’s book possesses a marked advantage 
over that of M. Bourget. And yet, with all his subtle 
characterization, his delicate vein of humor, our Chicago 
chevalier cannot write a novel. He is too exasperatingly 
analytical—too persistently undramatic. Not one of the 
interesting people to whom he introduces us ever by any 
chance says a word. They are a lot of spirit photographs. 
This same listless ennui, by the way, pervades Mr. Fuller’s 
new romance (?), ‘‘ The Chatelaine of La Trinite,” in the 
Century Magazine. For a new and genuinely gifted au- 
thor, he is steering dangerously close to “that tired 
feeling.” 

Sztecrep Porms. By Walt Whitman. “Fiction, Fact 
and Fancy Series,” edited by Arthur Stedman. New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 

To edit titanic Walt Whitman down to the Authors’ 
Club and current magazine measure might seem a task to 
stagger a veteran; yet Arthur Stedman assumes it with a 
sinile of easy confidence. He says in his preface that the old 
bard made “ a concession to friendship ” in permitting—or, 
rather, in not vetoing—this edition. It includes the Lin- 
coln elegies from ‘‘ Drum Taps,” and some of the noblest 
pieces from ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” as well as from Whit- 
man’s latest poetic utterances. At the same time it seru- 
pulously omits everything which might perchance call up 
the blush of mauvaise honte to the cheek of prurient 
prudery. This book, in fact, represents a compromise 
with conventionality which the poet himself would never 
make ; yet it may be that some such sacrifice is necessary 
for the acceptance of his grand message by the magses of 
the people to whom it is really addressed. 


Moops anp Memories. Poems. By Madison Cawein. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1892. 

For five years past Madison Cawein has put forth a new 
volume annually. This year’s offering, an exquisitely 
made book bearing the title ‘‘ Moods and Memories,” con- 
sists of a compilation from two earlier volumes (‘‘ Blooms 
of the Berry ” and ‘‘ The Triumph of Music’’), to which a 
number of new pieces are added. The selections have 
been judiciously made, and many of the verses show signs 
of conscientious revision. Careful editing is all that Cawein 
needs to assure his reputation ; and in this regard ‘‘ Moods 
and Memories” is a marked advance upon all his previous 
works. The new poems (a number of which were orig- 


inally contributed to Franx Lesuie’s Poputar MontTaty) 
are for the most part in a chaste and subdued key—good 
earnest for the future work of a poet whose chief faults 
have been those of youthful exuberance—the exuberance 
of the young Keats of ‘‘ Endymion,” so soon to settle into 
Markedly character 


the classic repose of ‘‘ Hyperion.” 
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istic of genius is the way he has of plunging wildly into a 
poetic mood, floundering about for a long time in a sea of 
words, and then suddenly bringing up some exquisite, 
flawless pearl of thought or phrase. Here are two stanzas 
from one of Mr. Cawein’s new lyrics, entitled ‘“ Unre- 
quited ” ; 
‘* Passion ? not hers who fixed me with pure eyes— 
One hand among the deep curls of her brow, 
I drank the girlhood of her gaze with sighs: 
She never sighed, nor gave me kiss or vow. 


‘* So have I seen a clear October pool, 
Cold, liquid topaz set within the sear 
Gold of the woodland, tremorless and cool, 
teflecting all the heartbreak of the year.” 


Sr. Lovrs rHroves a Camera. Illustrated and Published 
by the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. 
Louis, under. the Auspices of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the St. Louis Autumnal Festivities Asso- 
ciation. Written by James Cox. July, 1892. 


The city of St. Louis is highly credited by this elegant 
publication, which is a ‘‘ booklet” of eighty oblong octavo 
pages, embellished with forty-five half-tone engravings, 
and bound in embossed paper covers. The letterpress is 
by Mr. James Cox, author of the article on St. Louis in 
the June number of Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Montauy. 
It hits the happy medium between the ordinary guide- 
book and the exhaustive (as well as exhausting) treatise, 
and in all its mechanical features is good to look upon. 
The illustrations have been chosen with intelligence and 
taste, all the old and hackneyed methods of treating 
the city’s architectural features and street scenes giving 
place to strictly modern portrayals, their truthfulness 
vouched for by a photographic process that leaves nothing 
to be desired. ‘‘ St. Louis through a Camera” may well 
set the pace for similar publications, of which there will 
doubtless be a continuously increasing number. While 
the photographer and the plate printer have done ingen- 
ious work in the embellishment of this dainty volume, o 
good word must also be said for the editor who grouped 
the smaller scenes, which are of excellent effect through- 
out. Mr. Cox’s descriptive notes and comment, accom- 
panying each picture, are at once well informed, breezy 
and to the point. Among the most interesting of his crisp 
little chapters are ‘‘ A Manufacturing Stronghold,” ‘‘ The 
Best R. R. Centre in the United States,” ‘‘ The Best 
Market in America,” *‘ Streets that are Well Sprinkled and 
Lighted,” ‘‘ Millions in Brick and Stone,” ‘‘ A City of Mag- 
nificent Homes,” ‘* Street-car Riding a Luxury,” *‘ In the 
Parks and on the Boulevard,” ‘‘ At the Clubs and in the 
Theatres,” ‘‘ A Million-dollar Subscription Fund,” ‘‘ The 
Entertainment of Strangers,” ‘‘The Only Successful An- 
nual Exposition in the World,” ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet and 
his Grandeur,” and ‘‘A Splendid Programme of Attrac- 
tions.” The work, in short, makes an impressive showing 
of what St. Louis already is, and what she aspires to be in 
the near future. 

Tue late Charles Gayler, the well-known veteran play- 
wright, journalist, story writer and viveur, was engaged at 
the time of his death, last spring, in writing his reminis- 
cences of New York life during half a century past. The 
only completed chapter, comprising a series of very quaint 
and curious recollections, has been elaborately illustrated 
by Joseph Becker, and will be given to our readers in the 
next (November) number of Frank Lesuie’s Porunan 
Montsiy. This number will also contain a notable article 
upon “ Literary Chicago,” accompanied by some new and 
very interesting portraits. 
































THE Varnival at St. Louis is proving a brilliant 
success, and the number of people who are enjoy- 
ing themselves in the great city on the bank of 
the Mississippi is enormous. A carefully taken 
census this spring indicated a population of about 
540,000 for the metropolis of the West and the 
Southwest, but a census taken this month would 
disclose the presence of well-nigh a million souls 
in that prosperous and enterprising city. Special 
trains are bringing in visitors by the thousand 
from all points of the compass, and the crowded 
city is getting more and more crowded every day. 
The railroads are offering exceptional induce- 
ments to visitors, rates of one, or at the outside, 
one and one-third, for the round trip prevailing 
generally, 

In addition to the crowds of excursionists who 
are making St. Louis their objective point, the 
throngs on the streets and at the various centres 
of attraction in the city are being swelled daily 
by hundreds of tourists and business travelers 
who are taking advantage of the stop-over privi- 
leges granted by the railroads to spend a day or 
two in the Carnival City and enjoy the festivities 
in common with the local residents and their 
countless friends. It has been said that no city 
in the world is more conveniently situated for 
stop-over purposes than the metropolis of the 
West and Southwest, and the thousands of trav- 
elers who are securing transportation ‘‘via St. 
Louis ” and stopping over in that city show that 
the statement is strictly correct. 

A glance at any accurate railroad map will show 
what an immense number of roads terminate at 
or run through St. Louis, and there are few long 
journeys which cannot be conveniently arranged 
with that city as a pleasant halting and resting 
place. Residents of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other Eastern cities, traveling to San 
Francisco or any point on the Pacific coast, find 
one of the many routes through St. Louis the 
pleasantest as well as the quickest. From the 
East to St. Louis there is ample choice of routes, 
while from St. Louis to the Far West the selec- 
tion is even greater, and the individual tastes of 
travelers can be easily met. Every day passengers 
from East to West and from West to East stop 
off at the city, which is just now the best illumi- 
nated and decorated place on the continent, and 
many who had arranged for a few hours’ sojourn 
are prolonging their stay into days and even weeks. 

Those en route for the Southwest and South 
pass through St. Louis as a matter of course. 
The city is the natural terminus of Southern 
and Southwestern roads, and it is connected with 
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the city of Mexico by four direct and half a 
dozen indirect routes. ‘Travelers to Mexico from 
all parts of the country go through St. Louis in 
such large numbers, that, in addition to a Bureau 
of Information, especially charged with the duty 
of making known the city’s greatness and with 
entertaining visitors, it has also a Spanish Club 
(El Club Espafiol), which provides Spanish-Amer- 
ican guests with interpreters as well as guides. 

St. Louis is a few miles west of the centre of 
population of this country, and a few miles east 
of the geographical centre of the great Mississippi 
Valley, while from the northern and southern 
boundaries of the latter it is exactly equidistant. 
Hence almost all travel from North to South and 
from South to North is through its hospitable 
gates, and comparatively few of those who pass it 
en route for either the Lakes or the Gulf can 
withstand the temptation of delaying their jour- 
ney a few days to take part in the round of Carni- 
val attractions which began on September Ist, and 
will last to the end of October. A few dates of 
the special attractions yet to come this fall may 
be mentioned. 

The 75,000 electric and gas lights which have 
already provided illumination on six nights will 
shed their many-shaded rays on over six miles of 
highly improved streets on September 22d and 
29th, and on October Ist, 4th, 6th, 13th, 20th and 
27th ; the Veiled Prophet will parade and hold his 
magnificent ball on October 4th; the Fair will 
open October 3d and continue until October 8th, 
with Thursday, October 6th, as the day of special 
attractiveness; and the great Exposition, more 
successful than ever, will continue open until Oc- 
tober 22d. Last, but not least, Gilmore’s Band, 
100 pieces strong, and the finest aggregation of 
musical talent in the: United States, and indeed 
in the world, will give four concerts daily, his 
last concert commencing at 9 Pp. M. on October 
22d, when, as already intimated, the Exposition 
will terminate its forty days of glory, and rest on 
its well-earned laurels until the first Wednesday 
in September, 1893. 

An illustration is given of the stage upon which 
Gilmore’s Band gives its concerts. It is in the 
Grand Music Hall of the Exposition Building, 
and faces an array of 4,000 numbered seats. In 
addition, there are spacious corridors which pro- 
vide accommodation for thousands of prome- 
naders. Gilmore’s popularity in the West is even 
more pronounced than in the East. With 65 mu- 
sicians he has captured the crowd at St. Louis 
year after year, and with 100 pieces this year he 
is scoring even greater triumphs than ever. 
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The Exposition is the only one in the world 
which has succeeded cight seasons in succession. 
It is more popular in 1892 than it was in 1884, and 
it is as much a fixture on the local calendar as 
Thanksgiving Day or Christmas. At the outset 
the enterprise was backed by St. Louisans from 
motives of local pride, but the institution has been 
self-supporting from the initial season, although 
the charge of admission, including Gilmore’s 
concerts, is 25 cents only, all bonds on the build- 
ing have been paid off; and it has been success- 
fully demonstrated that an annual exposition run 
on enterprising principles can be made to pay in 
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without a little crowding, at any rate without 
either inconvenience or delay. The Fair is one 
of the most popular in the country, its premiums 
are eagerly contested for, and the exhibitors come 
from very distant points as well as from all parts 
of the great Mississippi Valley. 

The Veiled Prophet’s Pageant is probably the 
grandest event of the 40 days’ programme, though 
the attractions are so numerous and varied that 
comparisons are difficult as well as ‘‘ odorous.” To 
see a Western city literally alive with excited and 
expectant humanity, the visitor should time his 
journey so as to be present in St. Louis on the 
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a metropolitan city, all established theories to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Fair is another fixed annual attraction 
which draws visitors to St. Louis by the hundred 
thousand. This is neither an exaggeration nor 
a mere figure of speech, for on Fair Thursday 
alone the attendance always runs into six figures, 
and high-water mark is 125,000. As the Fair 
Grounds are three miles from the wholesale and 
retail business section, though in the heart of one 
of the most crowded residential districts, there 
used to be considerable difficulty in getting the 
crowds out to the Fair. This year, however, six 
electric lines and one cable road will be able to 
carry out a quarter of a million people, if not 


evening of Tuesday, October 4th. The Prophet, 
with his long parade of floats, commences his 
journey through the streets at 8 P.M. each year, 
but the crowd begins to assemble as early as six, 
and by the time the parade commences locomo- 
tion is very difficult for stray pedestrians. 

While waiting for the Prophet the crowd finds 
ample amusement and entertainment, for the mag- 
nificent street illuminations, grander this year 
than ever, are in themselves sufficient to bring 
together a crowd and keep it interested for hours. 
In fact, St. Louis in September and October is a 
mass of festivity and enjoyment, and is an ideal 
city for the man who knows what pleasure is and 
loves to enjoy it. 














